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PREFACE 


HELLEY’s biographers have usually made little attempt 
Sc give a connected interpretation of the facts they ex- 
hibit; and other writers on Shelley have, for the most part, 
either restricted themselves to the minute examination of 
particular problems or else pronounced broad judgments 
without setting forth in detail the data on which those judg- 
ments are based. A new study was needed, it seemed to me, 
uniting with a connected interpretation such biographical and 
other data as might be necessary to support it. The present 
work is intended in part to supply that need. 

My primary aim has been to present a consecutive ac- 
count of Shelley’s development, as a thinker, a poet, and a 
responsible member of society, from the attitude of revolt, 
through conflict and suffering, to the attitude of compromise 
in his relations with the world and with his own soul. In 
addition, I have sought to correlate more completely than 
has been done before the several interests that occupied his 
thought—politics, religion, benevolence, poetry, love—and 
to portray him, not merely as a dreamer and a romantic poet 
of idealism, but as an earnest and perplexed citizen of the 
actual world, struggling to adjust himself to his environ- 
ment, to secure his own happiness, and to achieve success in 
the work that he conceived to be his particular contribution 
to human welfare. 

For the text of the letters, I have used the new Julian 
Edition of Shelley’s works, which contains many letters not 
before published, but for the rest, poetry and prose, it: 
seemed best to adhere to the text of Forman’s editions.. 
Dowden’s Life of Shelley I have found useful as a biograph— 
ical guide, but I have depended on it for that information: 
only which is not available in earlier authorities. My work: 
was facilitated by ready access to an abundance of material 
relating to Shelley in the Library of the University of 
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Texas, which contains, in the Wrenn and the Stark Collec- 
tions, various rare items of great interest. 

To the members of the Library staff I am indebted for 
patient and courteous assistance, and to all my colleagues 
and former teachers on the faculty of the University of 
Texas I acknowledge my obligation. I wish to thank Pro- 
fessor Morgan Callaway, Jr., and Professor Killis Campbell 
for careful reading of the manuscript and for many helpful 
suggestions. To Professor R. H. Griffith, especially, I owe 
a large debt of gratitude for constant encouragement and 
much invaluable criticism. 

FLoyp STovALL. 
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EARLY TENDENCIES 


I 


IFE HAs been variously called a play, a game, a battle; 
liga each of the terms may be appropriate under the 
special conditions postulated by the person so applying it. In 
any case it involves a conflict of forces. These forces, which 
generally group themselves in such pairs, often overlapping, 
as hope and despair, faith and doubt, good and evil, disin- 
tegrate our powers and vitiate our purposes because we do 
not adjust them in such a way as to effect that harmonious 
action which would make life most valuable and agreeable. 
Yet every person must make some kind of adjustment, the 
nature of which depends upon the relationship existing be- 
tween himself and outward circumstance or between diverse 
tendencies in his own character; and each pair of forces con- 
stitutes a separate problem. 

One of the most inclusive and most troublesome of these 
pairs of conflicting forces with which every person must deal, 
is desire and restraint. Desires may be classified, first, as 
egoistic and altruistic, or selfish and unselfish. These terms 
are here used in their commonly accepted sense, and with the 
purpose of avoiding technical or abstruse philosophical dis- 
tinctions. Things which we desire primarily for the grat- 
ification of physical appetites and the promotion of our 
mental and spiritual well-being, we may call selfish; things 
which we desire for the well-being of other individuals and 
for the advancement of society, we may call unselfish. De- 
sires may be further classified as impulsive and reasoned, or 
natural and acquired. Natural desires are those which we 
ordinarily think of as common to mankind, or inherited from 
our progenitors, or else associated exclusively with our per- 
sonal character. Acquired desires are those which, through 
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intercommunication with our fellow beings and by the influ- 
ence of natural environment, we come to possess or develop 
from seeds that would otherwise have lain dormant. 

In opposition to desires we must encounter many re- 
straints, internal and external. Internal restraints are those 
which belong to our own faculties or over which we have 
some personal control, such as native incapacity, lack of self- 
confidence, duty, egoism, love, the will, and so on. External 
restraints are those that are imposed upon us and over which 
we have no individual control, such as natural laws, conven- 
_ tions, prejudices, and sometimes personal animosities. 

We cannot, if we would, eradicate desire, and we should 
not wish to do away with restraint altogether. As a compro- 
mise we may modify both to some extent, and our happiness 
depends largely upon the wisdom of this modification. If all 
people should consentaneously arrive at a just compromise, 
and if we might assume that natural law is not inimical to the 
welfare of human kind, then we should expect society to 
approach that state of perfection of which philosophers have 
dreamed. But so long as this happy solution remains a 
dream and not an actual prospect, each individual must make 
for himself what adjustment he can, and enjoy or suffer in 
the proportion which that adjustment shall determine. 


II 


Shelley, being more sensitive and impulsive than other 
men, felt more keenly the pangs of desire; and because his 
spirit was bold and his mind disposed to reject every law but 
its own, he regarded with jealous suspicion the ordinary 
trammels of society. Consequently his life was a perpetual 
conflict between what he wished or was impelled to be and 
to do and to think, and all the barriers that arose, out of him- 
self and out of the world, to impede his action. The phases 
of this conflict were innumerable and of unequal importance, 
but those of greatest intensity grew out of his attitude to- 
wards paternal authority, religion, politics, benevolence, 
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love, and poetry. These were the great subjects of his 
thought, the sources of his greatest passions, the flames about 
which his thronging desires fluttered like moths. 

The conflict between desire and restraint in Shelley di- 
vides itself roughly into three equal periods. His first years 
of individual independence, 1810 to 1814, maybe grouped 
together as the period of enthusiasm. The middle years, 
1814 to 1818, were the years of personal struggle, the period 
of combat. The last four years of his life constitute the 
period of his suffering. With these periods as a basis of 
chronology, it is the purpose of this study to trace the begin- 
nings, the development, and the results of the conflict; and 
to show that Shelley, at the time of his death, had made con- 
siderable progress towards a satisfactory compromise between 
the conflicting forces. 


III 


But before the record of this struggle begins, it is well 
to glance at Shelley’s early years to see what evidence we 
may find there of the desires and inhibitions which played 
so prominent a réle in his mature life. 

iw as there any experience in Shelley’s boyhood which 
would suggest or account for the later revolt against author- 
ity? Mr. Thomas Verner Moore has proposed the theory 
that the unkindness of Shelley’s father caused him to develop 
a “father complex,” in which his father represented tyran- 
nical authority in every form. Until he had been provoked 
by his son’s radical opinions, however, Sir Timothy appar- 
ently did not treat him harshly, though he may have been 
tactless in his refusal to accept him as a preceptor in the- 
ology and politics. It is true that Shelley himself said that 
he never loved his father; but he was not always a trust- 
worthy witness in matters concerning his past, particularly 
when present likes and dislikes were involved; and he made 

* Percy Bysshe Shelley: An Introduction to the Study of Character, Psychological 


Monographs, XXXI, No. 2 (1922). 
Letter to Godwin, Jan. 16, 1812. 
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this statement after he had reason to suspect a lack of sym- 
pathy on the part of his father. He came to believe that 
his father hated and persecuted him, but he had no such 
belief before the misunderstandings which began with his 
expulsion from Oxford. Dowden was convinced that “Shel- 
ley’s affection as a boy for his father was real and deep,” 
and has called attention to Elizabeth Shelley’s account of 
his boyish solicitude for his father when the latter was ill.* 
If we may believe his own account, Shelley was twice ex- 
pelled from Eton, but reinstated by the intervention of his 
father.* As late as October, 1810, Mr. Shelley is reported 
to have said to a bookseller at Oxford: “My son here has a 
literary turn; he is already an author, and do pray indulge 
him in his printing freaks.”’ It is especially important to 
remember, too, that Shelley’s letters reveal no mistrust of 
his father until after his return from Oxford to Field Place 
for the Christmas holidays in December, 1810. By all ac- 
counts he was impetuous and full of pranks; and everything 
tends to prove that he was not only practically unrestrained 
at home, but that his father, proud of his precocity, encour- 
aged him in the exercise of his talent for writing and original 
investigation. The deference paid to him as an elder brother 
by his sisters increased Shelley’s egotism. Consequently he 
grew up to believe that he was capable of doing anything to 
which he might set his mind, and that there was no superior 
authority before which he must bend his will. _ 

_ But there were other influences outside his own home 
which did arouse his spirit of revolt. He suffered partic- 
ularly from the persecution and social isolation which he 
endured at Eton, a small commonwealth in itself, with its 


° Edward Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 129-130. 

*Letter to Godwin, Jan. 10, 1812. Shelley’s cursing of his father, recorded by 
Jefferson Hogg in his Life of Shelley, was certainly not meant seriously; and his 
statement that his father once proposed to send him to a madhouse was probably a 
feverish fancy that he had come to believe. See Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 138-140, 
and 31-32 respectively. 

° Quoted as a note to Shelley’s letter to E. F. Graham, Nov. 30, 1810, in the 
Julian Edition of the Works of Shelley, edited by Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck. 
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laws and customs and prejudices which every member was 
expected to observe. Shelley’s ranging and independent 
spirit, as has been said, had been fostered rather than re- 
stricted at home, and such authority as was exercised by his 
parents was obviously not felt as a hardship. How, then, 
should he submit to the unsympathetic authority of an Eton 
master, who enjoyed none of the prerogatives of a parent? 
Or why must he obey the behests of a mob of rowdy fellow- 
students, whole sole title to dominion depended upon supe- 
rior physical strength and brutality? He rebelled and 
fought desperately to maintain his independence. By his 
natural gentleness he attracted the friendship of a few boys, 
and he won a sort of fame and the respect of all by his bold 
defiance of the teachers; but for the most part he was obliged 
to withdraw into himself and seek companionship in books.°) 

Smarting from the cruelty of humanity in the mass as he 
knew it at Eton, believing in his own intellectual superiority, 
and considering hiniself already as one dedicated to the serv- 
ice of humanity, Shelley was now ripe for the reception of 
Godwin’s philosophy of individualism and perfectibility. “It 
is now a period of more than two years,” Shelley wrote to 
Godwin on January I0, 1812, “since first I saw your ines- 
timable book on ‘Political Justice’; it opened to my mind 
fresh and more extensive views; it materially influenced my 
character, and I rose from its perusal a wiser and a better 
man.” Before that time he had been a reader and a writer 
of romances. He had begun the composition of a romance, 
probably Zastrozzi, as early as May 7, 1809, and was al- 
ready looking for a publisher;’ but the book was not pub- 
lished until April of 1810.° Sz. Irvyne, his second romance, 
was in the hands of the publisher in November, 1810,° but 
Shelley was well advanced in its composition and was seek- 


®For an account of Shelley at Eton, see Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 23-32. 

™See the letter to Longman & Co. of that date. 

° Mr. Ingpen, in Shelley in England, pp. 84-85, states that Zastrozzi was listed 
in the British Critic for April, 1810, among the publications of the month. 

* Letter to Stockdale, Nov. 14, 1810. 
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ing a publisher for it when Zastrozzi appeared.*° Medwin 
says he wrote Zastrozzi “in the latter end” of the year 1809, 
and St. Irvyne shortly afterward.’* Zastrozzi betrays little 
or nothing of the influence of Godwin, but St. Irvyne is re- 
plete with ideas which could most readily have been gleaned 
from Political Justice or from some of Godwin’s novels. Sz. 
Irvyne was largely modeled after Godwin’s Sz. Leon, which 
Shelley had certainly read before the spring of 1810. There 
is no record of his having owned a copy of Political Justice 
until November 19, 1810, when he ordered one from Stock- 
dale;’* but he may have been already familiar with its con- 
tents. It appears, then, that Shelley was decidedly under 
the influence of Godwin by the autumn of 1810, and that he 
probably was acquainted with the Godwinian philosophy be- 
fore leaving Eton in the early summer of that year. It is 
most likely, therefore, that Shelley’s revolt against authority 
and conventions grew out of his study of Godwin, and in no 
manner from his relations with his father. 

Shelley was an atheist or deeply interested in atheism 
when, in the early part of 1811, he made an abstract of some 
of the doctrines of Hume and published it in a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Necessity of Atheism.”** It is not clear just 
when he first became interested in the English deistic and 
French materialistic writers, or whether he was introduced 
to them through the references and allusions that he found 
in Political Justice. Wis tendency towards atheism first ap- 
pears in Zastrozzi, though he is not yet a convert. Zastrozzi 
was an atheist and had induced Matilda temporarily to pro- 
fess atheistic principles. In her prison, where she was con- 
fined after stabbing her rival, Julia, she “thought upon the 
future state—she thought upon the arguments of Zastrozzi 
against the existence of a Deity: her inmost soul now ac- 

* Letter to Graham, April 1, 1810. 
“Thomas Medwin, Life of Shelley, ed. Forman (1913), p. 49. 


See the letter to Stockdale of that date. 
“Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 272, names Hume as the source of Shelley’s pamphlet. 
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knowledged their falsehood, and she shuddered as she re- 
flected that her condition was irretrievable.”'* But she 
repented before her death and received the forgiveness of 
God. Zastrozzi, however, upheld atheism to the end. Al- 
though the author seems to incline towards orthodoxy in this 
romance, his interest in arguments against the existence of 
God indicates the turn his mind was taking. The same inter- 
est in the problem of God and immortality continues through 
St. Irvyne, and though orthodoxy now appears to have been 
abandoned, the denial of God is still a crime meriting the 
most horrible punishment.’ By January 6, 1811, however, 
he had advanced, tentatively at least, about as far as he ever 
did in the direction of atheism, when in a letter to Hogg he 
argued that God is merely the soul of the universe, much as 
gravitation is the soul of a clock. 

There is no evidence to show that he took any serious 
interest in politics of any kind before he came under the spell 
of Godwin’s theories; consequently the story of his early 
political tendencies is merely that of his discovery of God- 
win’s books. In the two romances there is nothing of a 
political nature, but in the “Posthumous Fragments of Mar- 
garet Nicholson,” written in the autumn of 1810, and in 
some of the shorter poems of that year, there are numerous 
indications that Shelley had some acquaintance with and con- 
siderable sympathy for the French Revolution and for the 
opponents of tyranny and oppression everywhere.*® His 
tirades against priests and kings are crude and indefinite, but 
quite in the vein of Queen Mab and other later works. 

Love was by far the greatest passion of Shelley’s life; 
and it was the dominant force in his religious, political, and 
social activity as well as in his personal relations. The desire 
to love and be loved was one of the fundamental needs of his 
nature, and it was strengthened as he grew older through 

4 Shelley’s Prose Works, ed. H. B. Forman, I, 147. 


* Prose Works, I, 270-271 and 297-208. 
© See Shelley’s Poetical Works, ed. H. B. Forman, IV, 320, 322-323, and 339 ff. 
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suffering and the study of Platonic philosophy. In one of 
the poems of 1810 he speaks of love as the only accompani- 
ment of life over which death has no power, and in another 
he compares “that poor wretch who cannot, cannot love,” to 
a pariah “hunted by his brother’s hate.”** In Zastrozzi the 
idea of intellectual love as a necessary condition of conjugal 
happiness is definitely suggested,** and in St. Irvyne it ap- 
pears again fully developed.’® Shelley’s first serious love 
passion, the object of which was Harriet Grove, began to 
make itself felt only in 1810, and was interrupted at the 
close of that year when she, by the advice of her family, 
broke off their tacit engagement because of his skeptical 
opinions. He not only suffered on this occasion the ordinary 
pangs of frustrated love, but became convinced that he was 
the victim of intolerance, a martyr who endured the vilest 
persecution for the sake of his opinions; and because of this 
conviction he considered it his duty to oppose religious prej- 
udice and all forms of intolerance with every resource at his 
command. His disappointment was soon forgotten, but not 
until other reverses had permanently stamped upon his mind 
this notion that he was a martyr.”° Possibly Shelley’s ideas 
of marriage, as well as his heterodox religious beliefs, had 
something to do with Harriet Grove’s sudden decision to 
break the engagement. He had not yet published anything 
in advocacy of free love, but he believed in it already, having 
been converted, no doubt, by Political Justice; his second 
romance, St. Jrvyne, by precept and by the example of the 
hero and heroine, is virtually a defense of conjugal love 
without the sanction of civil and ecclesiastical authority. In- 
deed the situation is somewhat like Shelley’s own marriage 
experience. Eloise had first lived with Nempere, but had 
discovered his unworthiness at about the same time that she 
learned of the devotion of Fitzeustace. While she was liv- 


“From “Death Vanquished” and ‘The Solitary,” Poetical Works, IV, 322 and 
319 respectively. 

*® Prose Works, I, 88-90. * Ibid., p. 202. 

*™M. A. Koszul, La Jeunesse de Shelley, p. 53, presents a slightly different view. 
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ing with the latter she gave birth to a child by Nempere, 
which Fitzeustace generously loved as his own. Then Fitz- 
eustace proposed to take Eloise to England, his native land: 


But before we go to England, before my father will see us, it is 
necessary that we should be married—nay, do not start, Eloise; I 
view it in the light that you do; I consider it an human institution, 
and incapable of furnishing that bond of union by which alone can 
intellect be conjoined. . . . But still, Eloise, to those who think like 
us, it is at all events harmless; ’tis but yielding to the prejudices of 
the world wherein we live, and procuring moral expediency, at a 
slight sacrifice of what we conceive to be right.?? 


Already in 1810, therefore, Shelley had arrived at prac- 
tically the opinion of love and marriage which he held, with 
slight modifications and refinements, during the rest of his 
life. 

Shelley recognized very early his talent for composition, 
but at first it expressed itself chiefly in prose. Although he 
was from childhood a writer of verses, the work of his early 
years was very crude and showed little promise of the ex- 
quisite lyricism of his maturity. With the exception of the 
“Verses on a Cat,” which his sister Hellen said were written 
when Shelley was about eight years old,” there are extant 
no specimens of his poetry known to have been composed. 
before his sixteenth year, and few that antedate his eight- 
eenth. Most of his early poetry, like his prose, was modeled. 
after the lurid and melodramatic literature of the day, with 
finer morsels here and there suggestive of Scott.2* He was 
purely an imitator, for the most part not troubling himself: 

7! Prose Works, I, 204. * Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 21. 

78 Tt should be added by way of qualification, however, that he may have written 
or attempted to write other types of poetry of which no specimens have been pre-- 
served. A letter to Graham speaks of a tragedy which Shelley expects to offer 
to the manager of Covent Garden theatre. This letter was sent from Field Place- 
and has no date, but must have been sent before he went to Oxford. Another letter- 
to his father, Feb. 17, 1811, reveals the fact that he was composing a poem entitledi 
“Parthenon” to enter in competition for the Poetry Prize at Oxford. ‘These letters: 


are in Vol. VIII, pp. 8 and 55 respectively, of the new Julian Edition of Shelley’s; 
works. 
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to vary the theme or the rhythmic pattern of his poems. He 
was also didactic in the extreme, and shouted anathemas 
against kings and priests with wearisome monotony. He had 
some skill at versification and riming, but very little sense of 
melody or proportion: his words tumble over one another 
and fall upon the ear with discordant clangor and confusion. 
But this ebullience of pent-up ideas and emotions represents 
the spirit of Shelley’s early manhood: a spirit electric with 
the consciousness of power, bursting with enthusiasm, rushing 
headlong against all opposition in the ecstatic joy of self- 
expression. It was this same spirit of enthusiasm and self- 
confidence, coupled with the notion that it was his duty to 
leave a written record of each stage of his mental growth, 
which moved him to publish his poems with precipitate haste 
and with little attempt at revision. 


IV 


In addition to these subjects wherein Shelley continued 
to pursue in maturity the course marked out in his boyhood, 
there were other interests to which he returned only occa- 
sionally after the close of his college career. Chief among 
these were romance and a sort of pseudo-science that was 
closely allied to magic. Of the former something has al- 
ready been said. As a child he loved stories of marvel and 
mystery: of the grey old alchemist who lived in the garret 
at Field Place, the Old Snake that inhabited the garden, and 
the Great Tortoise of Warnham Pond. He loved tales of 
ghosts and demons, of midnight murders and tempests dey- 
astating the mountain wilderness, of the hooting of owls 
and the pale mystery of moonlight in haunted cemeteries. 
He invented marvelous stories to excite the wonder of his 
little sisters, and came at length to believe them himself; he 
disguised himself to play tricks upon the people of the 
neighborhood; he proposed to adopt a child, a little tumbler, 
who wandered to the door of Field Place to perform 
her gymnastic feats). He became an inveterate reader of 
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romances, and soon began to try his hand at writing them; 
although but two of these stories survive, there are evidences 
that he commenced others, only to abandon them unfinished 
for something at the moment more interesting. His activity 
as a writer of romances practically ceased at the age of eight- 
een, when he became a disciple of Godwin; and though the 
romantic element in his character of course remained, it 
manifested itself in other forms, and we catch but glimpses 
here and there of the fantastic imagination of his boyhood. 

His scientific pursuits sprang, no doubt, from the same 
basic romantic impulse. Magic, the occult, electricity, chem- 
istry, and geology were his favorite studies; and his curiosity 
must have found its satisfaction in these subjects success- 
ively in the order named. He pored over ancient books of 
magic, brewed strange liquors, and muttered incantations for 
the summoning of ghosts; he speculated upon death and the 
life beyond, and wandered all night among the tombs in the 
hope that some spirit would impart to him the “great secret”; 
he owned a microscope, various chemical apparatus, and a 
galvanic battery with which he electrified his sisters and (to 
his own misfortune, it is to be feared) his Eton tutor, bluster- 
ing “Botch” Bethell; but in all these fantastic occupations 
he was the willing dupe of his imagination, and with the pass- 
ing of the spirit of juvenile romance passed all that was most 
delightful to him in the realm of science. Something re- 
mained to be sure—a bit of dust, a dry calculation, a vast 
query scrawled across the face of the universe; but the glory 
and the mystery had departed forever, and his yet unsatiated 
mind sought elsewhere the excitement that it craved. 


Vv 


There was nothing in Shelley’s early environment which 
would of itself make him what he was; but given his genius 
‘and his peculiar personality, it is easy to see how the circum- 
stances of his childhood and of his school life, either by 
allowing an unrestrained expression of his desires and pre- 
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dispositions or by repressing them altogether, were largely 
responsible for the violence of his loves and antipathies and 
for his maladjustment to the straitening commonplaces of 
society. 

Shelley, it seems, was at first indulged by his father, 
petted by his mother, and worshipfully looked up to by all 
of his sisters as a being of a superior order. This was his 
little world, and he was its hero. Naturally he conceived 
an exalted opinion of his own importance, which he carried 
with him into the larger worlds of Sion House Academy and 
Eton College. But instead of fatherly indulgence he found 
pedagogical discipline, and instead of feminine sympathy he 
found jealous rivalry and masculine scorn of his delicacy. 
He drew in upon himself for protection and sought con- 
solation in study. He came upon Godwin’s books and 
learned to believe in the possibility of an ideal society where 
all men would be equally free and virtuous. In his own 
home he had observed no great reverence for the religious 
and political institutions of his country. But with Godwin 
he learned to dream of a society so perfected that church 
and government might be dispensed with. The world would 
be ruled by love, wherewith he felt himself to be endowed 
more generously than the multitude; consequently, with the 
pen as his weapon and Godwin as his guiding spirit, he hoped 
to convert humanity to the happy religion of disinterested- 
ness and to lead them forth directly to the blessed paradise 
of liberty, virtue, and perfectibility. 


Cuapter II] 
REVOLT 


i 


T Is easy enough to observe how Shelley was a rebel, but 
I: is much more difficult to discover why. And granting 
that we may explain why he became a rebel, it remains to 
show whether or not he ever modified his zeal; and if so, 
when and for what causes he changed. He had all the ad- 
vantages of social position, wealth, and special privileges 
that a future baronet and heir to large estates might expect 
to enjoy. The Duke of Norfolk, himself a liberal in reli- 
gion and politics, offered Shelley his protection and influence 
in return for services not inconsistent with the average per- 
son’s conception of duty and honor; and Shelley recognized 
in himself the possession of talents which, if prudently di- 
rected, would have enabled him to exercise a wholesome and 
far-reaching influence upon his own generation. But he 
repudiated most of these advantages and, scorning to be pru- 
dent, exchanged the certainty of present usefulness for the 
hope of becoming the prophet of a golden age in some re- 
mote and indeterminate future. 

The first decisive step in this deviation from the course 
which he might naturally be expected to follow was his open 
repudiation of institutions which society has set up for work- 
ing out its purposes, and his determination to substitute in 
place of them others of his own choosing. The most im- 
portant of the institutions to which he opposed himself were 
those pertaining to religion, to parental authority, and to law 
and custom. It so happened that organized religion was the 
first to provoke his antagonism, although it is hard to say 
just when the provocation occurred; and it was rather a de- 
velopment out of various causes, an injury of composite 
substance and slow growth, whose beginnings were so insig- 


[15] 
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nificant in themselves as to leave no records that can now be 
subjected to examination. These contributory grievances 
were chiefly internal rather than external, mental persuasions 
and questionings and not actual impositions. But the accu- 
mulation of ideas led to the expression of them, and this in 
turn attracted the opposition which alone was needed to com- 
plete the process of alienation. 

In order to understand Shelley’s revolt we can hardly 
overestimate the importance of his somewhat exceptional 
character. We should ordinarily expect one of so impulsive 
and impetuous a temperament to subordinate intellect to 
emotion, to follow the heart rather than the head; and such 
indeed was Shelley’s natural inclination, but there was also a 
harder substance in his character which induced him to strug- 
gle against this inclination and delegate to mind the guidance 
of his conduct. In his Eton days, through the influence of 
Godwin’s Political Justice, he became a devotee of “Reason.” 
The hold of romance had previously been so strong upon his 
youthful mind that reason was not actually the guide to his 
action, though he may have thought it was. Now, led by his 
enthusiastic study of Godwin and of the rationalistic liter- 
ature to which through Godwin he was introduced, he came 
more and more to subordinate (theoretically) impulse and 
emotion in his conscious life, and to exalt reason as the 
“only” guide. “Man,” he learned from Godwin, “while he 
consults his own understanding, is the ornament of the uni- 
' verse. Man, when he surrenders his reason, and becomes 
the partisan of implicit faith and passive obedience, is the 
most mischievous of all animals.”* And he came to hope that 

when reason’s voice 
Loud as the voice of nature, shall have waked 
The nations, 


evil and misery will disappear from the world completely 
and forever.” No longer would falsehood, in the guise of 


* William Godwin, Enquiry Concerning Political Justice, (ed. 1793), I, 160. 
? Queen Mab, Ct. II, lines 126-138. 
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religion, fetter the freedom of the mind, “searing reason 
with the brand of God.’ A firm belief in the supremacy 
of reason, together with the conviction that religious faith 
is incompatible with intellectual freedom, was one of the 
earliest and most compelling motives for Shelley’s revolt.* 

Although neither his father nor his mother was strictly 
orthodox in religious opinion, yet neither of them was un- 
mindful of Christian influences in the home, and Shelley 
felt some qualms of conscience in throwing overboard the 
national faith, the religion of his childhood. To support his 
determination in the first stages of skepticism he leaned 
heavily upon the doctrine that belief is not an act of volition, 
later incorporated as Article XXIII of his “Declaration of 
Rights”: “Belief is involuntary; nothing involuntary is 
meritorious or reprehensible. A man ought not to be con- 
sidered worse or better for his belief.” In “The Necessity 
of Atheism,” written in the early part of 1811, and again 
in the notes to Queen Mab, he maintains on the authority 
of Hume that belief results (1) from the evidence of the 
senses, (2) from the exercise of the reasoning faculty, or (3) 
from the testimony of others, which of course must not be 
contrary to reason. Consequently belief cannot be a volun- 
tary action. He discussed with his father the doubts which 
were troubling him, but Mr. Shelley “started at the bare 
idea of some facts generally believed never having existed, 
and silenced me with an Equine argument, in effect with 
these words:—‘I believe, because I do believe.’?”° Being 
unable to believe by that method, Shelley held to his doubts, 
which grew more formidable the more he examined them; 
but always he was comforted by the reflection that, whether 
he was right or wrong in his conclusions, they were not re- 
sponsive to the will and therefore not subject to praise or 
blame.® 


* Tbid., Ct. IX, lines 43-48. “See his letter to Hogg, Dec. 20, 1810. 

°Letter to Hogg, Jan. 11, 1811. 

° This opinion recurs in the “Letter to Lord Ellenborough,” written in June, 1812, 
and again in “A Refutation of Deism,” published early in 1814. 
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Shelley was known at Eton as the “Atheist,” but accord- 
ing to Hogg the term signified to the Etonians “an opposer 
and contemner of the gods, not one who denies their exist- 
ence.” In this case the gods were the masters of Eton Col- 
lege. It is true that there are no important evidences of 
skepticism in Shelley’s early letters, poems, and romances; 
but he may have had no occasion to mention the subject in 
letters, and he undoubtedly wished, in some cases, to avoid 
complications by withholding his radical opinions from his 
romances, which he desired should appeal to the popular 
taste.* His theological questionings possibly began at Eton; 
at any rate he learned from Dr. Lind while there to write 
to strangers for the purpose of engaging them in dialectic 
correspondence.® ‘This practice he continued at Oxford and 
later. There were three probable motives for beginning 
these correspondences: one an honest desire to have his own 
opinions confirmed or corrected by those who were in a posi- 
tion to perform this service, another a natural appetency for 
disseminating his own ideas, and the third an egotistical pas- 
sion for displaying his skill in argument and for embarrassing 
the representatives of the theology he despised. “The Ne- 
cessity of Atheism” was issued with the following advertise- 
ment: 


As a love of truth is the only motive which actuates the Author 
of this little tract, he earnestly entreats that those of his readers who 
may discover any deficiency in his reasoning, or may be in possession 
of proofs which his mind could never obtain, would offer them, to- 
gether with their objections to the Public, as briefly, as methodically, 
as plainly as he has taken the liberty of doing. Thro’ deficiency of 
proof. : 

An Atheist. 
A copy of this pamphlet was sent to every bishop in the 
country and to all the high officials of Oxford. Hogg de- 
"Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 136-138. 


*See his letter to Hogg, May 15, 1811. 
* Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 40. 
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clares that it was a bait to lure unsuspecting divines into 
ignominious dispute, and Dowden apparently accepts this 
statement.*° But it is difficult to believe Shelley guilty of 
such levity, even under the influence of Hogg, whose account 
of the matter is very likely distorted. In his letters of this 
period Shelley is anxiously debating with himself and with 
Hogg on the question of the existence of a Deity, and he 
betrays some evidence of indecision between reasoned unbe- 
lief and willingness to believe. In a letter to Godwin, Jan- 
uary 16, 1812, he says, no doubt truthfully: 


I do not set up for a judge of controversies, but into whatever 
company I go I have introduced my own sentiments, partly with a 
view, if they were any wise erroneous, that unforeseen elucidation 
might rectify them; or, if they were not, that I should contribute 
my mite to the treasury of Wisdom and Happiness. 


Further on in the same letter he admits that it is not very 
modest to obtrude his opinions upon the world, but adds in 
extenuation of the fault: “But could I not, at the same time, 
improve my own powers and diffuse truth and virtuous prin- 
ciples?” Here, then, is a fourth motive for his published 
and epistolary arguments—the improvement of his own log- 
ical and rhetorical powers through strenuous exercise. We 
ought not, therefore, to lay too much stress upon the third 
motive mentioned above, the desire to embarrass unwary 
correspondents, for the wide acceptance of which Hogg is 
mainly responsible. 

While trying to convert Christian theologians to atheism 
by correspondence, he was no less zealously at work in per- 
son proselytizing the members of his family. His failure in 
the case of his father has already been adverted to. With his 
mother his arguments were equally ineffective. He had 
better success with his sisters, especially with Elizabeth, the 
oldest, for whom he wished to arrange a liaison with his 
friend Hogg. Most of all he was eager to convert Harriet 


* Tbid., p. 116. 
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Grove to his way of thinking, because he loved her and ex- 
pected to marry her. Here he was at first apparently suc- 
cessful. But when he went home for the holidays in Decem- 
ber, 1810, he discovered that Harriet had definitely resolved 
to return to the haven of orthodoxy. The first notice of her 
desertion appears in Shelley’s letter to Hogg, December 20, 
1810. “QO!” he cries, “I burn with impatience for the mo- 
ment of Christianity’s dissolution; it has injured me. I 
swear on the altar of perjured Love to revenge myself on 
the hated cause of the effect!” For several weeks his letters 
to Hogg are filled with rather ludicrous threats against 
Christianity, intolerance, and bigotry—the three terms meant 
about the same to Shelley. He has no word of reproach for 
Harriet, for she was not responsible for belief or disbelief; 
his wrath is all against intolerance. ‘You shall see—you 
shall hear—how it has injured me,” he writes to Hogg on 
January 3, 1811. “She is no longer mine! she abhors me as 
a sceptic, as what she was before!” Shelley felt that he had 
lost not only a wife, but a partner in the glorious task of re- 
forming the world. Thereupon he made his declaration of 
war, and thenceforward there was no turning back and no 
thought of compromise. Reason, truth, tolerance—all of 
which he associated with atheism—were on one side; and on 
the other were faith, dogma, and intolerance, which he con- 
ceived to be the weapons of organized Christianity. Having 
the interest of humanity earnestly at heart, and believing 
himself to be the champion of truth and the herald of the 
hoped-for millenium, he resolved at once to destroy religious 
tyranny and superstition, the chief obstacle to the coming 
of that happy time. 

“The story of Shelley’s life might have been an entirely 
different one had he been allowed to marry Harriet Grove,” 
says one critic.‘t As a matter of fact, his denunciation of 
intolerance became less and less vehement during the weeks 
following the break with Harriet, and if nothing else had 

*D. J. MacDonald, The Radicalism of Shelley and Its Sources, p. 15. 
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disturbed his peace, he would have suffered no irreparable 
loss from this first injury. But within a few months he re- 
ceived a second injury, his expulsion from Oxford, which, 
painful in itself, led to consequences far more disastrous. 
When Shelley went up to Oxford, Lord Grenville, a liberal, 
had just been elected Chancellor over his Tory rival, Lord 
Eldon; as a result, the authorities of Shelley’s college, who 
were members of the Tory party, were particularly watchful 
for manifestations of radicalism among the students. Hogg 
says that “fas he was eminently delighted at that wherewith 
his superiors were offended, he was regarded from the begin- 
ning with a jealous eye.”’” Shelley did not wish to incur 
the displeasure of these superiors, as is evident from the fact 
that he published his “Necessity of Atheism” anonymously. 
He wrote, moreover, to Graham not to advertise the pam- 
phlet, because he was “afraid of the Legislature’s power with 
respect to Heretics,” and added that he would go to London 
but that he feared if he left Oxford suddenly he would be 
suspected as the author of the tract.**? He undoubtedly had 
reference to this pamphlet in the following passage of a 
letter to his father, dated February 17, 1811: 


It is needless to observe that in the Schools, Colleges, etc., which 
are all on the principle of Inquisitorial Orthodoxy, with respect to 
matters of belief, I shall perfectly coincide with the opinions of the 
learned Doctors, although by the very rules of reasoning which their 
own systems of logic teach me I could refute their errors. I shall 
not therefore publickly come under the act “De heretico comburendo.’ 


It is clear from these statements that Shelley desired to re- 
main peacefully at Oxford, but was not willing to forego his 
propaganda of atheism, and therefore was forced to resort 
_to anonymity. Hogg says: “There can be no reasonable 
™ Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 256. 
* Letter to Graham, not dated, but printed in the Julian Edition of Shelley’s 


works immediately following a letter to Graham asking him to advertise the pam- 
phlet in question. 
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doubt that he would at once have acceded to whatever had 
been proposed to him by authority; he would have forborne 
everything that was deemed objectionable.”’* That Shelley 
was not ignorant of the fact that he was acting contrary to 
the wishes of his superiors is apparent from his efforts to 
conceal his identity; that he did not take greater pains is an 
indication that he did not believe his offense merited the 
punishment it received. The College Register shows that 
on March 25, 1811, Shelley and Hogg were “expelled for 
contumaciously refusing to answer questions proposed to 
them, and for also repeatedly declining to disavow a publi- 
cation entitled ‘The Necessity of Atheism.’ ”!® ‘There is no 
record anywhere that the offending students were given the 
kindly consideration to which their youth and the circum- 
stances would ordinarily entitle them. Nevertheless, the 
injury would soon have been outgrown and the pain forgot- 
ten, as it apparently was by Hogg, if Shelley had been a per- 
son of only average sensitiveness. But he nursed this injury 
and revived others that should have been already healed, 
until he greatly exaggerated their intensity and convinced 
himself that he was a martyr to the cause of liberty, and that 
he was dogged and persecuted as an atheist by the represent- 
atives of organized Christianity. 

Shelley’s radical ideas were not the result of parental 
unkindness, or of persecution at Eton, or of injury at Ox- 
ford. Anteriorly they were in his mind, albeit but in the 
germ and vaguely apprehended. Doubt once aroused, he 
had believed it his duty to investigate the truth of religious 
doctrine before accepting it, but, having made the investi- 
gation, he had still remained in doubt. Then he had a sur- 
prising experience: when he had extended his questionings 
beyond his own mind, openly confessing his doubts and ask- 
ing for assistance, he had found himself treated with con- 


“ Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 280. 
** Quoted in Ingpen’s Shelley in England, p. 202. 
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tumely and persecuted as a criminal.*® His intentions, so he 
reasoned to himself, had been good, but they had been re- 
warded with evil; he had, by his own theory, no power to 
will himself to believe, even if he wished to do so; and he 
found it impossible to hold his decision in suspense. Noth- 
ing now remained, therefore, but to go to the opposite ex- 
treme, to accept atheism completely. 

Shelley had become, so far as reason may determine be- 
lief, a confirmed atheist, but only after a severe struggle with 
his impulses, which impelled him towards a form of deism."* 
Revealed religion had never had a strong hold upon him. 
He was probably a deist at the time of his expulsion from 
Oxford, though for several months his impulse to believe 
had been engaged in a losing battle with his reason. He 
wanted to believe in God and a life of consciousness after 
death, but he found such belief daily more difficult because 
he could adduce no proof of their existence. As his letter 
to Hogg of January 3, 1811, clearly shows, he then not only 
believed in God and immortality, but also in the doctrine of 
eternal reward and punishment. “When,” he argued, “do 
we see effects arise without causes?” But the loss of Harriet 
had thrown him again into an agitation of doubt and despair. 
“Eternity! Love!” he exclaimed in his letter of January 12, 
1811. ‘My dear friend, I am yet a sceptic on these sub- 


*<cYou well know,” he wrote to his father, March 29, 1811, “that a train of 
reasoning and not any great profligacy has induced me to disbelieve the scriptures:— 
this train myself and my friend pursued, we found to our surprise that (strange as it 
may appear) the proofs of an existing Deity were as far as we had observed defective. 

‘We therefore embodied our doubts on the subject and arranged them methodically 
in the form of ‘The Necessity of Atheism,’ thinking thereby to obtain a satisfactory 
or an unsatisfactory answer from men who had made Divinity the study of their 
lives. 

“How then were we treated? not as our fair, open, candid conduct might demand, 
no argument was publickly brought forward to disprove our reasoning, and it at 
once demonstrated the weakness of their cause, and their inveteracy on discovering 
it, when they expelled myself and my friend.” 

As you mention Religion,” he wrote to Janetta Philipps in May, 1811, “I 
will say, that my rejection of revealed proceeds from my perfect conviction of its 
insufficiency to the happiness of man—to this source 7 can trace murder, war, intoler- 
ance—my rejection of natural arises wholly from reason. I once was an enthusiastic 
Deist, but never a Christian.” 
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jects; would that I could believe them to be, as they are 
represented; would that I could totally disbelieve them! 
But no! That would be selfish.” In the same letter he 
spoke of God as real, but of hell as a fancy, and confessed, 
“T wish, ardently wish, to be profoundly convinced of the 
existence of a Deity.” Here and in other letters he pro- 
posed the usual deistic arguments to prove the existence of a 
creative God. But two months later he wrote: “I find there 
can be bigots in atheism as well as in religion; I, perhaps, 
may be classed with the former.”'* He admitted that a deist 
may be more amiable than an atheist, but in that case “reason 
is allowed to sleep, that amiability may watch.” He later 
found two motives for a rejection of belief in God and for 
his attempt to convince others of his non-existence: “first on 
the score of truth, secondly because I conceive it to be the 
most summary way of eradicating Christianity.”*® A few 
days later, however, he argued that death brings not annihi- 
lation but only the suspension of the intellect, as in sleep.”° 

The struggle between feeling and reason continued, the 
advantage now on one side, now on the other. “I have con- 
sidered it in every possible light,” he confessed; “and reason 
tells me that death is the boundary of the life of man, yet I 
feel, I believe the direct contrary. The senses are the only 
inlets of knowledge, and there is an inward sense that has 
persuaded me of this.”?* Shelley was already coming to 
perceive the inadequacy of reason to determine the problems 
of the soul; even in the autumn of 1811, he was growing 
away from absolute atheism, although he would not admit 
so much in his own mind. On December 11, 1811, he wrote 
to Miss Hitchener: “Every day makes me feel more keenly 
that our being is eternal. Every day brings the conviction 
how futile, how inadequate, are all reasonings to demonstrate 


* Letter to Hogg, April 26, 1811. Hogg substituted “philosophy” for ‘“atheism,” 
but the correct reading is restored in the Julian Edition. 

* Letter to Miss Hitchener, June 11, 1811. 

* Letter to Miss Hitchener, June 25, 1811. 

Letter to Miss Hitchener, Oct. 15, 1811. 
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it.”°? The waverings in the struggle, however, are per- 
ceptible in his avowals of atheism in the letter to Godwin 
already referred to and in the notes to Queen Mad, and in 
his atheistic implications in “A Refutation of Deism.” Why 
the wavering? Why, having once commenced to give up 
atheism, did Shelley return to it? The explanation, in the 
opinion of the present writer, is to be found in the influence 
of Holbach’s Systéme de la Nature, which constituted what 
was then perhaps the most complete and systematic manual 
of atheism extant. Shelley read the book for the first time 
in the summer of 1812. He accepted the principles it set 
forth, but grafted them on to the philosophy he had learned 
from Political Justice. “I can by no means conceive,” he 
wrote to Godwin, July 29, 1812, “how the loftiest disin- 
terestedness is incompatible with the strictest materialism.” 
Much of the reasoning in the notes to Queen Mab and in 
the arguments for atheism in the “Refutation of Deism” is 
an echo of Holbach’s book. 

By 1813, Shelley’s idea of God was neither Christian nor 
altogether materialistic. He had learned to affirm, with 
Godwin, “that, if we form a just and complete view of all 
the circumstances in which a living or intelligent being is 
placed, we shall find that he could not in any moment of his 
existence have acted otherwise than he has acted.”°* The 
doctrine of Necessity, Shelley thinks, destroys religion be- 
cause it precludes belief in the anthropomorphic character of 
God:** it also proves the impossibility of miracles, which are 
contrary to the law of nature, and must act “beyond that 
eternal circle within which all things are included.”*? The 
word “God” should be abolished because of its vagueness.”® 


For similar admissions of his belief in the immortality of the soul, see the 
letter to Miss Hitchener, dated Jan. 20, 1812. 

78 Godwin, Political Justice, I, 263. Also see the note on Necessity in the Notes 
to Oueen Mab. 

*Note to Queen Mab, on Necessity. 

7>Note to Queen Mab, on Christianity. See also “A Refutation of Deism” for 
further argument. 

* Letter to Hogg, Jan. 3, 1811. 
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But Shelley has his own definition. “It is a name which ex- 
presses the unknown cause, the supposititious origin of all ex- 
istence. . . . It is another word for the essence of the uni- 
verse.”*’ He denies the existence of a creative God, but 
agrees that there must be a “pervading Spirit coeternal with 
the universe.””® This Spirit is the same as the Deity which, 
as he explained to Southey, is “the mass of infinite intelli- 
pence. 

Concerning Jesus, Shelley knew rather what he did not 
than what he did believe. He did not believe in the virgin 
birth nor in the other miracles recorded in the Bible. He 
could not believe that Jesus was more than a man, yet he 
was willing to admit that he was a great and good philos- 
opher. The cruelties and falsehoods of organized Chris- 
tianity did not have their origin in the will of Jesus, but 
arose from the distortion of his teachings. In fact, Shelley 
says in the note to Queen Mab on Jesus Christ, “Jesus was 
sacrificed to the honour of that God with whom he was 
afterward confounded. It is important, therefore, to dis- 
tinguish between the pretended character of this being as the 
Son of God and the Saviour of the world, and his real char- 
acter as a man, who, for a vain attempt to reform the world, 
paid the forfeit of his life to that overbearing tyranny 
which has since so long desolated the universe in his name.”?° 
He not only admired the character of Jesus, but hoped 
to make use of his teachings for the benefit of man- 
kind. He wrote to Miss Hitchener on February 27, 1812, 
“T have often thought that the moral sayings of Jesus Christ 
might be very useful, if selected from the mystery and im- 


Letter to Miss Hitchener, June 11, 1811. 

*“ Note to Queen Mab, on God. In this note Shelley quotes at great length from 
Le Systéme de la Nature to strengthen his argument against the existence of God. 

® Letter to Miss Hitchener, Jan. 2, 1812. 

In a footnote to this passage, Shelley adds: “Since writing this note I have 
seen reason to suspect, that Jesus was an ambitious man, who aspired to the throne 
of Judea.” His reason was probably based on some anti-Christian reading done just 
before the manuscript went to press. The suspicion was, it seems, transitory, for it 
appears nowhere else in his works. 
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morality which surrounds them; it is a little work I have in 
contemplation.” Shelley was particularly anxious that his 
Christian friends should understand that his skepticism and 
his opposition to Christianity would in no manner affect his 
ideas of morality.** 

Briefly to sum up the substance of Shelley’s religious 
conflict before 1814, we may say that it was a struggle of 
reason against faith, free opinion against dogma, heart against 
mind. He was born with a passion for truth and an impulse 
to self-expression; he came to believe that he could depend 
upon reason as an infallible guide, and proceeded to use it 
freely for the discovery of truth; he was opposed by the 
barrier of authority, first at one point and then at another: 
unable to stifle free thought and action, and unwilling to 
avoid the barrier of authority by retraction or compromise, 
he saw no alternative but to beat against it and destroy it if 
he could. The field of battle was mainly outside himself, 
and the principals were himself and the world; consequently 
in the first blaze of his enthusiasm, being neither silenced 
nor confined, he seemed to be successful. But there was al- 
ready beginning the silent struggle within, that internecine 
strife between thought and feeling, which became for him the 
lifelong obstacle to peace and happiness. 


II 


The second episode in Shelley’s revolt, nearly contem- 
poraneous with the religious conflict, was his opposition to 
paternal authority. This opposition also had its origin in 
the theories of Political Justice. Shelley adopted as his own 
Godwin’s dictum that “one man can in no one case be bound 
to_yield obedience to..any other_man_or set_of men upon 
earth””*’—-which of course referred to a political situation— 
and applied it to the relations of father and son. Not con- 
sanguinity, therefore, but intellectual relationship became 


** Letter to Janetta Philipps, May 16, 1811. 
*° Godwin, Political Justice, I, 155. 
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for him the sanction of love or friendship.** The parental 
relationship contained within itself alone no compulsion 
upon respect or obedience. Mr. Shelley, unhappily, was not 
intellectual, and such friendship as he had to offer did not 
appear to the son to be real friendship; and Shelley found 
no other grounds upon which he owed his father duty or 
obedience. “Obedience indeed,” he wrote in another con- 
nection, “is only the pitiful and cowardly egotism of him 
who thinks that he can do something better than reason.?** 
He had a very poor opinion of Miss Hitchener’s parents, 
especially of her mother, and he was very frank in express- 
ing this opinion. He reproved Mr. Hitchener severely for 
taking the liberty to refuse an invitation extended to his 
daughter. “Who made you her governor?” Shelley wanted 
to know.®® “Obedience,” he believed, “is a word which 
ought to be without meaning.”** Yet he was easily influ- 
enced by those whom he liked and respected. “When I 
read your letters,” he once told Hogg, “I think exactly, 
completely like you.”*? And though he rebelled against 
the natural authority of his father, he could say to Godwin 
(letter of March 8, 1812) that “when you reprove me, rea- 
son speaks; I acquiesce in her decisions.” It was reason, 
then, and not prerogative that would have given his father 
authority over him; and what of “reason” was there, if you 
please, in one who was merely the Member from Horsham, 
who was not a philosopher, who refused even to argue, and 
insisted only upon commanding? 

It was not before December, 1810, that the first serious 
breach occurred between Shelley and his father. On the 
twentieth of that month he wrote to Hogg: 

My father called on S[tockdale] in London, who has converted 
him to Christianity. He mentioned my name, as a supporter of 


3 Letter to Miss Hitchener, Dec. 11, 1811. 

* Notes to Queen Mab, Poetical Works, IV, 511. 
° Letter to Mr. Hitchener, May 14, 1812. 

*° Letter to Miss Hitchener, Dec. 11, 1811. 

7 Letter to Hogg, June 21, 1811. 
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deistical principles. My father wrote me, and I am now surrounded 
environed by dangers, to which compared the devils, who besieged 
St. Anthony, all were inefficient. They attack me for my detestable 
principles; I am reckoned an outcast; Yet defy them, and laugh at 
their ineffectual efforts.*® 


Two important conclusions may reasonably be drawn from 
this letter: one that Mr. Shelley had before that time not 
thought it necessary to keep close watch over his son’s activi- 
ties, and the other that he himself had been rather liberal, 
to say the least, in matters of religion. Dowden suggests 
that Mr. Shelley may have seen a review of Zastrozzi in the 
Critical Review, in which the author was condemned as “an 
offender against morality and a corrupter of youth” ;*? but 
if he did, he was either unconcerned about his son’s immo- 
rality or else not convinced of the truth of the charge. From 
that time forward, however, relations between father and 
son grew more and more strained. Shelley evidently felt 
the shock of his father’s disapproval, but noted it the less 
for the moment because of a shock that was yet more painful 
to him, the breach with Harriet Grove. 

Just what degrees of blame for Harriet’s estrangement 
Shelley may have attributed to her father and to his own 
is uncertain. In his letters he blames neither the girl nor 
her parents, but the abstraction, intolerance. He probably 
suspected that she had been persuaded by her family, with 
the connivance of his own father, to renounce him, but he 
did not know. “Circumstances have operated in such a man- 
ner,” he wrote to Hogg, December 26, 1810, “that the at- 
tainment of the object of my heart was impossible, whether 
on account of extraneous influences, or from a feeling which 
possessed her mind, which told her wot to deceive another, 
not to give him the possibility of disappointment.” At any 
rate Mr. Shelley was the advocate of the system of repression 

* Hogg printed sanctity for Christianity, sceptical for deistical in his Life of 


Shelley. 
Dowden, Life of Shelley, 1, 96-97 
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and bigotry of which Bysshe felt himself to be the victim, 
and his unhappiness on account of Harriet added to his dis- 
trust of his father. There was some correspondence between 
them, in which religion was the principal subject of discus- 
sion. Mr. Shelley, it seems, attempted to win his son by 
reasoning with him. ‘The son was the more acute reasoner, 
and had a further advantage in that he enjoyed argument, 
whereas to the father it was a painful exercise. Mr. Shelley 
argued that it is unwise to spread atheistic opinions, because 
untrained minds need the restraint of Christianity. Shelley 
admitted so much, but urged that, conversely, dogmatic reli- 
gion must be a fetter to a reasoning mind.*° 

Thus far Mr. Shelley had employed no sterner measure 
than persuasion to restrain the irregularity of his son’s con- 
duct, for he probably depended upon time and experience 
to correct the radical enthusiasms that were to be expected in 
a youth of twenty. When, therefore, he learned that Shelley 
had been expelled from Oxford, he was extremely shocked, 
and wrote at once to withdraw an invitation previously ex- 
tended to Hogg to spend the Easter vacation with Bysshe 
at Field Place.** Four days after his expulsion from col- 
lege, Shelley wrote to his father from London, explaining 
his situation and declaring himself “perfectly indifferent to 
the late tyrannical violent proceedings of Oxford.” The let- 
ter begins with the following interesting paragraph: 


You have doubtless heard of my misfortune and that of my 
friend Mr. Hogg:—it gives me great regret to be deprived of the 
advantages which Oxford held out to me, but still more when I 
consider the vivid sympathy which you always have evinced for my 
errors and distresses and which I now fear must be greatly excited. 


He was evidently trying to conciliate his father. The latter 
saw him in London two days later and demanded that he 


* Letter to Mr. ‘Timothy Shelley, Feb. 6, 1811. 

“Shelley and Hogg were expelled on March 25, and left for London the next 
morning. Mr. Shelley’s letter to Hogg was written the 27th. See Ingpen, Shelley 
in England, p. 213. 
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give up his skeptical opinions, and also, either then or later, 
requested him to apologize to the Oxford authorities; but, 
as appears from Mr. Shelley’s letter of April 5, Bysshe re- 
fused to accede to either request.*” Mr. Shelley was sympa- 
thetic but firm, saying he would “withdraw himself,” unless 
Bysshe would give up his friend Hogg, return to Field 
Place, and submit to the direction of a tutor of his father’s 
selection. Though Mr. Ingpen, biographer of the poet, 
thinks that Shelley would very probably have agreed to this 
proposal but for the stipulation that he renounce Hogg’s 
friendship,*® it is doubtful that he would have done so; he 
was more sincere in his adherence to his atheism than in his 
professions of sorrow for wounding his father. He had de- 
termined to “conquer duty to a father—duty, indeed, of all 
kinds,”** and it was this determination which stood in the 
way of mutual understanding. He was willing to go home 
and to refrain from obtruding his atheistic opinions on others, 
but he would neither deny them nor give up Hogg.*° 
Shelley did not go to Field Place, but remained, a lonely 

exile, at his lodgings in London. He wanted to go home for 
two reasons: first, because he was genuinely fond of his 
mother and sisters and wished to see them; secondly, because 
he wanted to promote his design of effecting a union be- 
tween Hogg-and his oldest sister, Elizabeth.*® He also de- 
sired to “enlighten” his little sisters, particularly Hellen. 
“There are some hopes of this dear little girl,” he declared; 
“she would be a divine little scion of infidelity, if I could get 

®°The letter is printed in Ingpen’s Sheiley in England, p. 217. That Mr. 
Shelley continued to demand his son’s recantation appears from Harriet Shelley’s 
letter to Miss Nugent, June 22, 1813, in which she says reconciliation between father 
and son depends on the latter’s willingness to “write to the people of Oxford, and 
declare his return to Christianity.” (This and other letters from Harriet to Miss 
Nugent referred to in this work are included with Shelley’s in the Julian Edition 
of his works, as well as in Ingpen’s separate edition of Shelley’s Lesters.) 

*Ingpen, Shelley in England, p. 218. 

“Letter to Hogg, May 18, 1811. 

*Tetter to Mr. Shelley (no date), including the “Proposals.” 
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hold of her. I think my lessons here must have taken 
effect.”*7 Mr. Shelley probably had got wind of his son’s 
plans, and determined that he should not go to Field Place 
or have any opportunity of seeing his sisters. Bysshe thought 
of going home in spite of his father’s wish to prevent him, 
but learned that, in such a case, his father would take Eliza- 
beth away before his arrival.** Therefore he was bitter 
against his father. “I think,” he told Hogg in a letter of 
May 8, 1811, “were I compelled to associate with Shake- 
speare’s Caliban, with any wretch—with the exception of 
Lord Courtney, my father, Bishop Warburton, or the vile 
female who destroyed Mary—that I should find something 
to admire.” These were the impressions of the moment; 
with new provocations came new animosities. Anything that 
obstructed the free exercise of his will was unjust and hateful 
to him. As for Elizabeth, it seems that she, too, soon de- 
serted the philosopher’s fold! “She talks of duty to her 
Father. And this is your religion!”*® ‘Through the inter- 
vention of Captain Pilfold, Mr. Shelley was finally per- 
suaded to receive his erring son at Field Place. Shelley 
found his mother delightfully liberal. She dispensed with 
prayer and thanksgiving, and thought a good atheist would 
do about as well as a Christian in the future world.°° Mr. 
Shelley was reported to have told Captain Pilfold that-he, 
too, was a skeptic, but Shelley suspected his motives. “If 
he is,” he said, “he is a disgrace to reason, and I am sorry 
that the cause has gained weakness by the accession of weak- 
ness.”°' Mr. Shelley still prevented Bysshe’s intercourse 
with Elizabeth as much as possible; but it was hardly neces- 
sary, for she had given up the pursuit of philosophy for the 
gay pleasures of society. Her brother was disgusted; for 
“who can minister to a mind diseased?”°? Mr. Shelley, of 
“Letter to Hogg, April 25, 1811. Hellen Shelley was then eleven years old. 
““ Letter to Hogg, April 24, 1811. * Ibid. 


“Letter to Hogg, April 26, 1811. ™ Letter to Hogg, May 21, 1811. 
Letter to Hogg, May 15, 1811. 
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course, did not rise in the estimation of his son on account 
of his part in withdrawing Elizabeth from the list of the dis- 
interested and free. But could a pious father be greatly 
blamed for resisting a son’s enthusiastic scheme of arranging 
a liaison between his friend and one of his sisters, and of con- 
verting the others, mere children, to a belief in atheism and 
free love? 

After the elopement of Shelley and Harriet Westbrook 
and their marriage at Edinburgh®* on August 28, 1811, the 
relations between father and son, which had been patched 
up a few months before by Captain Pilfold, were again 
severely strained, and the allowance of two hundred pounds, 
granted at that time, was at once withdrawn. Shelley bor- 
rowed small sums where he could, but the runaways were 
soon in dire straits. At the time the allowance had been 
agreed upon, it had been stipulated that Shelley should live 
where he pleased, but the possibility of marriage had not 
been provided for.°* A letter from Shelley to his father 
dated August 26, 1811, written on the way to Scotland, de- 
manded in not very respectful language that Mr. Shelley 
send him his clothes, papers, and gun; and another letter, 
written on the thirtieth, more modestly asked for fifty 
pounds. Marriage was not mentioned in either letter. Re- 
ceiving no replies, Shelley wrote again on September 15, 
remarking with naive innocence: “It has been insinuated, 
altho’ I cannot for a moment cherish the idea, that your dis- 
pleasure concerning my late proceedings has been awak- 
ened.” With the “utmost humility” he deprecated such dis- 
pleasure, if there were any, descanted on the fact that, in the 
eyes of the world, marriage is a “venial failing,” and pleaded 
that his mother and sisters might not be grieved by an en- 
forced separation in the family. Still no answer. On the 
twenty-seventh of the same month he wrote again, justify- 
ing his marriage without the consent of his father on the 


** See pp. 74-77- 
4 See Shellcey’s letter to Hogg, May 15, 1811. 
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ground that, since the latter could “neither aspire to infalli- 
bility or intuition,” he could not calculate or understand the 
taste of his son. “Father,” he added, “are you a Christian? 
Judge not, lest ye be judged. Remember the forgiveness of 
injuries which Christians profess and if my crime were even 
deadlier than parricide, forgiveness is your duty.” He in- 
sisted that he had done nothing “but what is right and nat- 
ural.” Shelley recommended not only that his father for- 
give, but that he also “bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance”’—that is to say, support his son and his son’s wife. The 
one-sided correspondence continued, and on October 12, he 
resumed his argument of “judge not, lest ye be judged,” and 
took occasion also to deny the existence of any “right” to 
obedience, and to suggest that his father’s mind was hardly 
of the highest order. Mr. Shelley did write, not to Bysshe, 
but to Hogg’s father, who then, in turn, warned his son of 
the danger of associating with Shelley. When that inter- 
change of letters was made known to Shelley, he wrote very 
insolently to his father: 

This is a cowardly, base, contemptible expedient of persecution: 
is it not enough that you have deprived me of the means of sub- 
sistence (which means, recollect, you unequivocally promised), but 
that you must take advantage of the defencelessness which our rela- 
tion entails upon me, to libel me. . . . You have treated me ill, vilely. 
When I was expelled for Atheism you wished I had been killed in 
Spain. The desire of its consummation is very like the crime, per- 
haps it is well for me that the laws of England punish murder, and 
that cowardice shrinks from their animadversion. 

I shall take the first opportunity of seeing you; if you will not 
hear my name J will pronounce it. Think not I am an insect whom 
injuries destroy—had I money enough I would meet you in London 
and hollow in your ears Bysshe, Bysshe, Bysshe—aye, Bysshe till 
you're deaf.°® 


Thus in one eruption Shelley relieved himself of feelings 
that for weeks he had repressed in the hope of placating his 


Letter to Mr. Shelley, Oct. 18, 1811. 
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father. After this, naturally, there was little hope of re- 
storing congenial relations, and the most that Shelley ex- 
pected was the regular payment of his allowance. After con- 
siderable protest from Bysshe and some humility, Mr. 
Shelley, through his attorney, Whitton, consented to con- 
tinue the allowance, with the remark that he did it to pre- 
vent his son from cheating strangers—at least that was 
Shelley’s version.°® Including the two hundred pounds al- 
lowed by Mr. Westbrook, Shelley and Harriet now had four 
hundred pounds a year, on which they could live quite com- 
fortably. ‘Harriet is very happy as we are,” he wrote to 
Hogg on December 27, 1812; “and I am very happy. I 
question if intimacy with my relations would add at all to 
our tranquillity.” No further difficulties with his father 
appeared until Shelley approached the age of twenty-one, 
when he hoped to arrange some sort of settlement with his 
father and grandfather whereby he might come into imme- 
diate possession of a large income. But on his refusing to 
disavow atheism, Mr. Shelley declined to entertain any 
further proposals for reconciliation.®** It was necessary to 
go thus fully into these pecuniary conditions in order to 
show that Shelley’s main purpose in desiring a reconciliation 
with his father was to secure more money, and that the only 
serious obstacle in the way of their agreement was Shelley’s 
refusal to disavow his principles. 


Ill 


Thus far Shelley had been twice in revolt, first against 
what he denominated Christianity, and then against parental 
authority, but he had proposed no adequate substitutes for 
the institutions he condemned. There was more in this por- 
tion of his career, however, than mere revolt, as we are yet 
to see. 

Letter to Miss Hitchener, Jan. 26, 1812. 


7 See the letter from Mr. Shelley to Shelley, dated May 26, 1813, printed in the 
Julian Edition of Shelley’s works, IX, 638-69. 
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Every man’s life is an attempt, more or less conscious, at 
adjustment. His character and whatever he encounters of 
circumstance act and react one upon the other, and compose 
the thread, the story, the plot of his life. His effort may 
be in the main outward, to impose his will upon circum- 
stance; or in the main inward, so to remake himself that cir- 
cumstance will be endurable or pleasurable. Generally 
there is something of each, a compromise. Shelley had re- 
fused compromise. When his effort to impose his will upon 
circumstance failed, because church authority and parental 
authority acted in ways he did not or could not anticipate, he 
broke into revolt. Revolt is acknowledgment of weakness 
unless it is followed by a program of constructive reform. 
Subsequently Shelley formulated such a program, and thus 
developed from the rebel into the reformer. 

The seeds of the reformer were plenteously present in 
the Shelley of this period, but the violence of the early stages 
of his revolt was unfavorable to their germination. He 
seemed to be irresistibly, almost unconsciously, impelled to 
do the things least consistent with convention. His first 
letter, dated July 18, 1803, and addressed to Miss Kate, a 
relative, closes thus: “I am not your obedient servant, P. B. 
Shelley.” This variation is playful, of course, but it is sig- 
nificant. He refused to have his hair cut in the usual fash- 
ion, and he shivered through the cold English winters with- 
out an overcoat.’ He was at times unsocial and longed to 
live in seclusion, and again he found solitude “most hor- 
rible,” and sought “anything rather than a continued com- 
munion with se/f.”°® Shelley and Harriet began to practice 
vegetarianism about the first of March, 1812, while in Dub- 
lin.®° Shelley probably adopted and persisted in the vege- 
table diet as much on account of its unconventionality as 
because of a belief in its superior wholesomeness; at any rate 
he thought it necessary at times to recuperate from the 


Hoge, Life of Shelley, Il, 417. Letter to Hogg, May §, 1811. 
© Letter to Miss Hitchener, March 14, 1812. 
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effects of it by returning temporarily to a meat diet.** The 
novelty of the idea that man’s physical and moral depravity 
originated in his departure from a vegetable diet struck him 
forcibly, and he was charmed with the theory that “the 
allegory of Adam and Eve eating of the tree of evil, en- 
tailing upon their posterity the wrath of God and the loss 
of everlasting life, admits of no other explanation than the 
disease and crime that have flowed from unnatural diet.”® 
Here reason tilted with imagination and was unhorsed at the 
first thrust; but Shelley, by a misconception strange indeed 
but not uncommon with him, gave the prize to reason! His 
mind was the opposite of scientific; in many ways it was 
medieval rather than modern. He was inclined first to 
formulate settled opinions and afterwards, as a disputant 
rather than as a searcher for truth, to set up reasons in sup- 
port of them. Thus he became thoroughly convinced that 
whatever is, is bad; and being so convinced, he easily dis- 
covered evidence, both factual and inferential, to prove to 
his own impressionable mind that his judgment was right. 
It was his duty, therefore, to oppose the present order of the 
world with resolute courage, to burst “the icy chains of cus- 
tom,” and shine forth as the day-star of his age.* 

To violate custom, however, was to invite the reproach 
of society; wherefore Shelley hastened to declare his scorn 
for all that lies within the power of society to give or take 
away. Martyrs were needed to startle the world to new life; 
and hearing the call, he was the first to volunteer. But 
though it was possible to defy society and remain relatively 


\ free, law and government were barriers less easily disposed 


of. They must eventually be abolished, but for the present 
_ he must contrive to oppose them in such a way and with such 


_ caution as not to jeopardize his own liberty. He could not 


See Harriet’s letter to Miss Nugent, April 16, 1812. See also Thomas Love 
Peacock’s story of the “three mutton chops, well peppered” and their salutary effect, 
in his Memoirs of Shelley, pp. 54-55- 

“Note to Queen Mab, on Vegetarian Diet. 

® Queen Mab, Ct. I, lines 122-129. 
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avoid these external restraints, but his desire to annihilate 
them burned all the more inextinguishably because of that 
limitation. He proclaimed war on obedience, which de- 
stroys virtue, freedom, and truth, and makes slaves of men.®* 
He hated lawyers, politicians, and soldiers because they 
were instruments and defenders of law and government.® 
Or, if law is justifiable on any grounds, it is merely to con- 
trol the ignorant masses, who have not yet learned to reason, 
until they may become enlightened; but “laws were not 
made for men of honour,” who are capable of exalted no- 
tions of virtue. Shelley specifically denied that it is a man’s 
duty to obey the laws of his country.°* “Conscience,” he 
believed, “is a government before which all others sink into 
nothingness; it surpasses, and where it can act supersedes, all 
other, as nature surpasses art, as God surpasses man.”®7 
Where a subject’s conscience and the law of the state conflict, 
he would say that the subject’s highest duty commands him 
to evade the law if it is practicable to do so. Resistance is 
not practicable, however, if it disturbs the public peace, in 
which event the subject should obey the law.** 

Property, among other things of minor importance, also ~ 
aroused Shelley’s antagonism. The concentration of prop- 
erty that results from the law of primogeniture was hateful 
to him. He had learned, less by observation than by his 
reading of revolutionary literature, of the miserable con- 
dition of the workers in the factories of England, and he 
shared the common belief that the introduction of machinery 
was responsible for it—that machinery was but a new device 
by which the rich might grow richer at the expense of the 
poor. He was heir to a large estate, and he saw an oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing a great deal of good by sharing it 
with people who were less fortunate than himself instead of 

“ Oueen Mab, Ct. III, lines 174-179. 
* Oueen Mab, Ct. 1V, lines 168-202. © etter to Hogg, May 13, 1811. 


* «Proposals for an Association,” Prose Works, I, 381. 
® «Declaration of Rights,” Art. IX. 
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using it for the increase of his own wealth.®® Consequently 
he rejected indignantly a “meditated proposal” on the part 
of his father and grandfather, which was apparently never 
presented to him, that he entail the estate on his eldest son, 
or on his younger brother in default of issue, in return for 
a life estate representing an immediate income of two thou- 
sand pounds a year; and his reason was that he would thus be 
surrendering the disposition of a large fortune to a person 
who might use it for selfish or evil purposes.7° With respect 
to property, then, his revolt was really against the selfish- 
ness which was an obstacle to his benevolent desire that all 
people should enjoy the wealth of the world without dis- 
crimination. Such revolt began to savor of reform. 

Traditional methods of education he also wished to abol- 
ish. He thought he could “readily trace all that is evil, even 
in the youngest, to the sophistications of society,” and he par- 
ticularly blamed nurses and parents who “make wrong im- 
pressions on the infant mind.” He hoped to have a Jarge 
family of children. ‘I, who believe in the omnipotence of 
education have no fears for their eventual well-being.” 
Women, of course, should receive the same sort of educa- 
tion as men, so that they may be in every respect companions 
and equals; he continually practiced this doctrine by playing 
instructor to all the women with whom he was intimately 
associated. At first his revolt carried him to such enthusi- 
astic lengths that he could see no reason for studying Greek 
and Latin, and not even Godwin could convince him of their 
usefulness.” Eventually he discovered that he was wrong 
in this, partly because of his own natural taste for languages. 
In this case Shelley’s revolt was purely academical; and 
when it was met by the force of desire from within in favor 
of ancient languages, it crumbled. He disliked history, and 

© Letter to Miss Hitchener, Oct. 15, 1811. (The date seems uncertain; in the 
Julian Edition the above date is suggested.) 

etter to Miss Hitchener, Dec. 15, 1811. 
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though Godwin convinced his reason that it would be ex- 
tremely useful to him, he could never force himself to take 
any interest init.”* In both these instances, natural desire tri- 
umphed over acquired desire, and the authority of reason 
was insufficient to determine the issue. 

Those who seek to find in Shelley’s early experiences an 
explanation of his revolt against authority will find it hard 
to account, by the same method, for his revolt against the 
convention of marriage. There are no records of matri- 
monial troubles in his family from which, observed in 
childhood, he might have developed a “marriage complex.” 
Instead, his opposition to marriage was purely theoretical, 
and became quite vehement before he had any occasion to 
fear its effects upon himself. Arguments against marriage 
are suggested even in Zastrozzi, and they are plainly evi- 
dent in St. Irvyne. Marriage constitutes an obligation 
which the persons married cannot dissolve and revive at will, 
and this alone would have been sufficient to condemn it to a 
mind so independent as Shelley’s. “I could not endure the 
bare idea of marriage,” he said, “even if I had no argu- 
ments in favor of my dislike; but I think that I have.”"* His 
objection to legal marriage was wholly unconnected with 
any ideas of sexual morality. He considered matrimony 
purely as a legal bond, which in no respect altered the rela- 
tions between man and woman except that it subjected them 
to the restrictions of law and custom. Shelley was not im- 
moral; in fact, he believed that marriage fostered immo- 
rality in that it attempted to confine a passion which in its 
very nature must be free and voluntary.*° Although he 
thought marriage an evil, he realized that it could not be 
remedied before what he considered a “reformation in mor- 
als” had become quite general.*® He was even himself will- 
ing to marry, but only for the sake of sparing Harriet the 

See his letter to Hookham, Dec. 17, 1812. 
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sacrifices which a free union would demand of her; and 
much of the credit for this willingness is doubtless due to 
the arguments of his friend Hogg." One other external 
influence might have had weight with him in his decision to 
marry: the fear that he would lose all his political rights if 
he entered into an irregular union with Harriet.** There 
was no internal conflict whatsoever in Shelley’s own mind 
concerning the evil effects of marriage; he was whole-heart- 
edly opposed to it, and he submitted to be married to Har- 
riet solely for the reasons that have been mentioned. 


IV 


Throughout this entire experience of revolt against reli- 
gious and parental authority and against law and custom, 
Shelley was hurried forward in his course by an enthusiasm 
amounting almost to frenzy. There was consequently little 
time for reflection or introspection. His mind burst the 
bonds of adolescence and leaped into the rose-tinted world 
of Godwinian philosophy, where all things were beautiful, 
and beside which the real world to which his feet were at- 
tached was ugly and hateful. In matters of which Political 
Justice treated, such as marriage and obedience, Shelley had 
no doubts, and the restraining forces that withheld him from 
his desires were almost wholly external. But of religion 
Godwin had not spoken fully, and Shelley sustained within 
his own mind a struggle over that subject as constant as it 
was indecisive. He made progress during these years, but 
the evidence of it was scarcely observable until afterwards. 
He was, in fact, unburdening his spirit of its superabundance 
of nervous energy preparatory to the time when the process 
of self-analysis might commence; he was passing through 
the stage of uncompromising revolt that, in some natures, 
must precede the undertaking of systematized reform, which 
inevitably involves a measure of compromise. 


“Letter to Hogg, Aug. 15, 1811. 
Letter to Miss Hitchener, Oct. 8, 1811. 
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THE PASSION FOR REFORM 


I 


usy as he was demolishing ancient and hereditary titles 
B of church, family, law, and custom, Shelley found time 
nevertheless to undertake a campaign for the establishment 
of a new social order in which these tyrannies should give 
place to a reign of liberty tempered by the law of love. 
England, he perceived, was in a wretched state both polit- 
ically and economically, and from his reading he knew the 
condition of Ireland was worse. The merchants and manu- 
facturers were prosperous, but the poor were more miser- 
able than ever, and the vast array of unemployed was being 
augmented every year. Seeing the rich become richer and 
themselves always poorer, and finding employment more 
and more difficult to secute, the working people came to be- 
lieve that the introduction of machinery was the origin of 
their woes. Luddite riots broke out in the northern districts 
in the winter of 1811, and many machines were destroyed, 
but the rioters were severely punished without having gained 
any immediate advantage. The conservative reaction which 
followed the atrocities of the later period of the French 
Revolution had begun to wear itself out, and the movement 
for reform was now being revived. Shelley believed that 
the time was propitious for the commencement of that re- 
form which he hoped would revolutionize the world. He 
found in Political Justice a gospel of reform which, for the 
time being, seemed adequate,’ and in the revolutionary 
and rationalistic literature of the second half of the eight- 
eenth century, he found the enthusiasm that was lacking in 
Gedwin’s philosophy. Under these conditions and from 
these sources, by a process of selection and combination, he 


*See his letter to Godwin, June 3, 1812. 
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developed the passion for reform which inspired the early 
years of his career. 

Shelley’s activity as a reformer first manifested itself in 
the sphere of religion, centering, as we have seen, about the 
publication of “The Necessity of Atheism.” But he had not 
succeeded in extricating himself altogether from the snare 
of religious doubt; he was not certain, therefore, in the 
sphere of religion, as he was in the sphere of politics, that he 
could lead the way to the solution of all difficulties. His 
speculations in theology, after his first unfortunate adven- 
ture at Oxford, came to be confined mainly to “the privacy 
of retired thought” and to the “interchange of friendship.” 
Captain Pilfold, who doubtless had a sense of humor as well 
as a sincere desire to help the young rebel, had interceded 
for him with his outraged father, and Shelley was grateful 
for the open-minded spirit that prompted this service, “in 
return for which,” he says, “I have illuminated him.”? In 
Ireland the following year he was not primarily interested 
in religious reform, and yet he could not resist striking a 
blow at Christianity whenever he had an opportunity. “I 
have met with some waverers between Christianity and 
Deism,” he informed Miss Hitchener in his letter of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1812. “I shall attempt to make them reject all 
the bad, and take all the good, of the Jewish Books.” To 
transfer religious authority from dogma to reason would 
have been a measure of reform; but, as we have already 
seen, Shelley was not always content to abide by the dictates 
of reason, relying sometimes upon feeling as a guide to be- 
lief. Religion as he knew it in these early years was for 
Shelley not a necessary institution in need of reform, but an 
obstacle to be cleared from the path of human progress; yet 
he suggested nothing to fill its place except the general sys- 
tem that he proposed for the promotion of human happiness, 
which, indeed, was political rather than religious. His 


"Letter to Miss Hitchener, June 25, 1811. 
3 Letter to Hogg, May 19, 1811. *See pp. 23-25. 
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only religion, in fact, was a moral code to be applied to 
political and social relationships, and therefore necessarily 
involved in any political system which he might formulate; 
we may therefore omit further discussion of religion as a 
special phase of Shelley’s reform activity, for, properly 
speaking, the development of his religious experience during 
this period of his life never passed beyond the stage of 
revolt. 

The progress of Shelley’s mind seems to have been from 
a childish love of ghost stories, through the various interests 
of natural magic, scientific wonders, romantic horrors, and 
metaphysical oddities, to the culminating point in the serious 
reading of Political Justice at the age of eighteen. Before 
that time he had experimented with poems and romances of 
several kinds, but it was not until he became a follower of 
Godwin that he began to devote his literary talent to the 
purpose of reform.’ During the years of enthusiasm that 
followed, literature was for him but a means to an end, not 
an end in itself. He was commencing the great work of 
preparing the world for that new era of perfection that he 
believed would come, but he realized that he was still a 
novice and needed training in the work. Consequently he 
was willing to undertake any literary task that would enable 
him to sharpen his faculties by exercise and at the same time 
promote the cause that he had at heart. Letters to friends 
and strangers, political poems and pamphlets, broadsheets, 
Queen Mab—all were as much a variety of exercise, a sort 
of mental gymnastic, as serious attempts to influence public 
opinion. Thus, in reply to Godwin’s objection to his hasty 
publication, he explains in his letter of February 24, 1812: 


I find that whilst my mind is actively engaged in writing or dis- 
cussion, that (sic) it gains strength at the same time—that the results 
of its present power are incorporated. I find that subjects grow out 
of conversation, and that though I begin a subject in writing with 


°See letter to Godwin, June 3, 1812. 
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no definite view, it presently assumes a definite form, in consequence 
of the method that grows out of the induced train of thought. 


In this letter he also expresses the desire to leave in his pub- 
lished writings a complete picture of his mind in all stages 
of its development. He wanted to be the prophet of a new 
order, the hero not of today but of tomorrow, the “dawn- 
maker” of a more glorious day and a more perfect world, 
the golden age of Saturn, which he believed to lie beyond 
the horizon on the vast orbit of time. If he should succeed 
in becoming the prophet of his dreams, future generations 
would wish to have a minute record of his thoughts and ac- 
tions; for that reason, if for no other, he felt himself bound 
to write and publish his ideas as they poured from his teem- 
ing and feverish brain. 

Shelley detested party politics, as might be expected, but 
he always showed a lively interest in any movement or occur- 
rence which tended towards reform. He was also at all 
times a zealous advocate of free speech, his interest in this 
subject leading him to the study of Milton’s prose.® Al- 
ready at Oxford, as is shown by his letter to Leigh Hunt of 
March 2, 1811, he designed for England “a methodical so- 
ciety, which should be organized so as to resist the coalition 
of the enemies of liberty, which at present renders any ex- 
pression of opinion on matters of policy dangerous to indi- 
viduals.” His father and the Duke of Norfolk wished him 
to go in for politics as a career, in which case he would em- 
brace the Whig cause under the Duke’s patronage,‘ and in the 
letter to Hunt just mentioned he speaks of his expectation 
of succeeding his father in Parliament on attaining his major- 
ity. But Shelley had neither taste nor capacity for practical 
politics, and after his expulsion from Oxford this fact seems 
to have been recognized by both his father and himself. 
Henceforth his interest in government was excited only when 

® Shelley ordered, among other books, Milton’s Prose Works, by his letter to 


Hookham, July 29, 1812. 
™Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 133-134. 
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there was likelihood of a change in the ministry, when some 
political trial was in progress, or when a peculiarly offensive 
exercise of arbitrary power came under his observation. The 
fat and sensual Prince Regent disgusted him.* He sympa- 
thized with the English rioters of the winter and spring of 
1812, at least in so far as their action expressed indignation 
against “that crowned coward and villain the Prince,” but he 
feared that they were merely excited by hunger and would 
be easily subdued.® ‘The trial of the Hunt brothers in the 
winter of 1812 also aroused in him a very lively sympathy 
for the accused.’° ‘These interests, obviously humanitarian 
rather than political, represented Shelley’s characteristic re- 
action to public affairs. 

Shelley had a habit of claiming to be, and honestly be- 
lieving himself to be, what in fact he was not. He was not 
and in the nature of things could never hope to become a 
republican. Aristocratic by instinct and by training, he 
learned to believe in the theory of equality, and from that 
circumstance supposed himself to be a democrat. “I certainly 
am a very resolved republican (if the word applies), and a 
determined sceptic,” he declared to Hogg in a letter written 
December 3, 1812; and in a letter to Hookham of the same 
date he varied the wording to, “I am an infidel and a demo- 
crat.” It has been shown already that he was not an infidel; 
it can also be shown that he was not, certainly, the kind of 
democrat that Whitman was. He wanted Miss Hitchener 
to live with himself and Harriet, but she hesitated because 
of what “the world” might think. Shelley refused to defer 
to the opinion of the world—“to the swinish multitude, to the 
undiscriminating million, to such as burnt the House of 
Priestly, such as murdered Fitzgerald, such as erect Bar- 
racks in Marylebone, such as began and such as continue this 
liberticide war, such wretches as dragged Redfern to slavery, 
or (equal in unprincipled cowardice) the slaves who permit 


* See “The Devil’s Walk,” stanzas xiv-xvi. 
* Letter to Miss Nugent, May 7, 1812. * Letter to Hogg, Dec. 27, 1812. 
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such things: for of these two classes is composed what may 
be called the world.”** But he assured her that “the good” 
would not rail at them, and by the good he meant Godwin 
and those who believed with Godwin. In the letter to Hogg 
already quoted, Shelley specifically disclaimed any feeling 
akin to “the bigotry of commonplace republicanism.” Again 
on February 7, 1813, he wrote to Hogg: 


Perhaps you will say that my Republicanism is proud; it certainly 
is far removed from pot-house democracy, and knows with what 
smile to hear the servile applauses of an inconsistent mob. But 
though its cheeks could feel without a blush the hand of insult strike, 
its soul would shrink neither from the scaffold nor the stake, nor 
from those deeds and habits which are obnoxious to slaves in power. 
My Republicanism, it is true, would bear with an aristocracy of chiv- 
alry and refinement before an aristocracy of commerce and vulgar- 
ity; not, however, from pride, but because the one I consider as 
approaching most nearly to what man ought to be. 


Hogg testifies to his distaste for any sort of public meeting 
or mingling with the crowd at Oxford or elsewhere.'? He 
was convinced that Shelley was a republican in name only.** 
He desired to keep aloof from the world, but he was willing, 
even eager, to make some spectacular sacrifice, even to the 
extent of giving up his life, which should secure a great 
benefit for humanity and the martyr’s reward of glory for 
himself. 

Shelley was benevolent rather than democratic. Al- 
though he despised their opinions and shunned their society, 
he sympathized with the millions of poor people, of whose 
desires and limitations he was totally ignorant, and longed 
ardently to be useful to them. One of the best means avail- 
able to him of helping the poor was to preserve so far as he 
could the liberty of those political writers and printers who 
were making a strenuous effort to promote their political 
welfare. At Oxford he contributed a guinea to a fund for 


“Letter to Miss Hitchener, May 7, 1812. 
“Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 85-86. Lbs Spratt: 
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the benefit of Peter Finnerty, a journalist who was impris- 
oned for printing a censorious letter to Lord Castlereagh; 
and he also published a poem, possibly two, and devoted the 
proceeds to the same benevolent purpose.'* He wanted Miss 
Hitchener to live in his home and share his income so that 
she might devote all her energies to the advancement of truth 
and freedom,’® and he was prodigal in gifts of money to 
Godwin, his master in philosophy. When Eaton the book- 
seller was imprisoned for publishing the third part of Paine’s 
Age of Reason, Shelley wrote an open letter to Lord Ellen- 
borough, before whom the case was tried, condemning the 
action in strong terms and professing his belief in the same 
principles that had brought punishment upon Eaton. Shel- 
ley also bestowed much charitable attention on obscure per- 
sons who were sick or in need, but he thought it more 
important to assist those who were engaged in the war 
against oppression. Yet he scarcely felt any interest in the 
party organization through which liberal politicians were 
working for practical parliamentary reform. For William 
Cobbett, whom he thought “a dastard and a time server,” 
he had a great contempt.*® He felt towards Leigh Hunt as 
towards Godwin, that he was entitled to all the assistance 
that could be given him. “Although I do not retract in the 
slightest degree my wish for a subscription for the widows 
and children of those poor men hung at York, yet this £1000 
which the Hunts are sentenced to pay is an affair of more 
consequence.”’* His sympathy was most readily extended 
to persons who were being punished for the things he himself 
was doing or expecting to do; indeed it was not suffering 
but persecution, and especially religious or political persecu- 
tion, that moved his benevolent impulse most profoundly. 

* See the note to Shelley’s letter to Hogg of Jan. 11, 1811, in Vol. VIII, pp. 
40-41, of the Julian Edition of Shelley’s Works. Also see D. F. MacCarthy, Shelley’s 
Early Life, p. 255 ff. 

* Letter to Miss Hitchener, Oct. 15, 1811. 


* Letter to Godwin, July 29, 1812. 
“Letter to Hookham, Feb. 19, 1813. 
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Though Shelley was willing to give aid to the champions 
of practical reform in England and was glad when any meas- 
ure of power could be wrested from the reactionary Tories, 
he was in reality impatient with political bargaining and 
longed to overleap all difficulties and revel in the dream of 
a perfected society. The same passionate nature that precip- 
itated his revolt against the systems of authority which re- 
strained the unfolding of his individuality, likewise gave 
both force and volatility to his desire for universal happiness. 
The world as it now exists is wholly bad, he believed, but 
it may be made altogether good. “I have long been con- 
vinced,” he wrote to Miss Hitchener on October PT ST , 
O}: oe eventual omnipotence of mind over matter; ad- 
equacy of motive is sufficient to anything, and my golden.age 
is when the present potence will become omnipotence: this 
will be the millennium of Christians, when ‘the lion shall lay 
(sic) down with the lamb,’ tho’ neither will it be accomplished 
to complete a prophecy, or by the intervention of a miracle.” 
Every heart, he believed, “contains perfection’s germ,”*® 
and it was in this sense that he understood the theory of 
equality. Perfection is to be attained through education, 
but until that shall be accomplished, democracy must remain 

with Shelley purely theoretical.’® 
Reasons for his belief in perfectibility were sometimes 
wanting, and yet he believed none the less strongly for that. 
He admitted that “equality in politics like perfection in mo- 
rality appears far removed from even the visionary anticipa- 
tions of what is called ‘the wildest theorist.” But he imme- 
diately added, “J, then, am wilder than the wildest.”?° 
Accepting Locke’s theory that no ideas are innate, he argues 
that intellect varies with the individual only as the received 
impressions—that is, the methods of education—may vary.”* 


*8 Queen Mab, Ct. V, line 147. 

* Letter to Miss Hitchener, Aug. 10, 1811. 
*° Letter to Miss Hitchener, July 25, 1811. 
** Letter to Miss Hitchener, Aug. 19, 1811. 
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He compares life to an infinite chain, along which man has 
climbed from the lowest conceivable link and will continue 
to mount until he has reached the highest point imaginable. 
As the chain is infinite, however, he can never reach its 
termination.”* But Shelley also employs another figure 
according to which man’s progress moves in a circle, passing 
first through a happy stage and returning to it again at last.” 
In Queen Mab, ancient Greece and the lost continent of 
Atlantis are represented as having been the guardians of 
peace and freedom, until increasing wealth blighted and 
destroyed them: 
Virtue and wisdom, truth and liberty, 
Fled, to return not, until man shall know 
That they alone can give the bliss 
Worthy a soul that claims 
Its kindred with eternity.** 


The world was once blessed with peace and happiness, and 
in the course of time these blessings must inevitably return. 
Nature is good; evil arose only through man’s violation of 
her just laws, particularly through the evil influence of 
“kings, priests, and statesmen.””° But time will bring a 
correction of this error, for man is unconsciously fulfilling 
the will of Nature, and that “blindly-working will” must 
bring him at last to the elysitum which as yet he cannot see 
and mistakenly strives to prevent.?® As an additional proof 
that perfection is attainable, he reminds us that 

Nature, impartial in munificence, 

Has gifted man with all-subduing will.?7 


Letter to Miss Hitchener, Jan; 2, 1812) 
This figure was used many years later in Hellas, though he did not then 
believe it literally: 
“The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winte: weeds outworn.” 
For Shelley’s later opinion, see p. 214. 
** Queen Mab, Ct. II, lines 206-210. * Thid., Ct. IV, lines 103-107. 
* See ibid., Ct. III, lines 226-240; Ct. IX, line 5. 
* Thid., Ct. V, lines 132-133. 
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The “blindly-working will” is, of course, the Necessity 
which he learned from Godwin to believe in; but his faith 
in the “all-subduing will” of man had its origin elsewhere. 
In order that man may fulfill his destiny both these forces 
must work in unison. That the sparrow should have been 
thus harnessed with the eagle to draw his heaven-wandering 
chariot of victory may appear incongruous to our perhaps 
too-critical minds, but it was not so to Shelley’s. 

As he imagined it, there would be a transformation in 
the physical world corresponding to the change in man. 
Arctic snow and ice would give way to mild, “heaven-breath- 
ing” groves; desert solitudes would become a paradise of 
corn fields, shady woods, and white cottages filled with happy 
families; and the grey ocean wastes would be dotted with 
“bright garden-isles,” where neither storm nor monsters of 
the deep should trouble the peace of human happiness. The 
lion should lie down with the lamb, all disease and ugliness 
vanish, the flesh of animals no longer be used for food, and 
the earth in every respect would become one harmonious 
whole, ideally provided with all that could minister to the 
happiness of its inhabitants.”® 
reign supreme, all other law being unnecessary; reason and 
passion would be free, sexual impulses no longer fettered by 
the tyranny of marriage, organized religion and government 
abolished and forgotten, and death itself, like sleep, a grad- 
ual and tranquil fading of the light of life.°® “No lover 
would then be false to his mistress, no mistress would desert 
her lover. No friend would play false, no rents, no debts, 
no taxes, no frauds of any kind would disturb the general 
happiness: good as they would be, wise as they would be, 
they would be daily getting better and wiser.”°° It is a 
pretty picture; what wonder that, as he contemplated it, 
Shelley’s entranced imagination, like a captive balloon, broke 
the anchor of cool reason and vaulted into the empyrean! 


* Tbid., Ct. VIII. With, Ce DS 
9 «Address to the Irish People,” Prose Works, I, 341. 
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There were, Shelley believed, only two means by which 
man might hope to achieve perfection: one was govern- 
mental reform, the other individual reform. Government 
is an evil and must eventually be abolished, but it cannot 
be dispensed with until men are good and wise. Individual 
reform, therefore, must precede governmental reform.** In 
pursuance of this belief Shelley set out to be good and wise 
himself and to persuade everybody else to follow his ex- 
ample. The immediate difficulty was to decide what is 
good and wise, a difficulty all the more insoluble because the 
zealous young reformer left no sort of authority to fall back 
upon as a last resort. 

However much he desired it, Shelley did not believe, as 
many of his readers have supposed, that the world could be 
transformed into his ideal state overnight or even within the 
lifetime of persons then living. Occasionally his enthusiasm 
may have caused him to act as though he cherished the be- 
lief, but these moments quickly passed. At most it was a 
poetic faith. “Although we may see many things put in 
train during our life-time,” he says in the “Address to the 
Irish People,” “we cannot hope to see the work of virtue and 
reason finished now; we can only lay the foundation for our 
posterity.”*? And again in the same work he says he “can- 
not expect a rapid change,” but even if he could, he would 
not wish it; for it could not be accomplished suddenly with- 
out violence, and so long as violence is necessary “none of us 
are fit for any change, however good.”** Even in Queen 
Mab, when his mind was under the spell of imaginative 
fervor, he thought of the change as certain but gradual and 
very slow in coming. 


Yet slow and gradual dawned the morn of love; 
Long lay the clouds of darkness o’er the scene, 
Till from its native heaven they rolled away.*4 


* “Address to the Irish People,” Prose Works, I, 339. 33 Thid., p. 341. 
* Ibid. ** Queen Mab, Ct. IX, lines 38-40. 
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Thus he believed in the possibility of his dream of man 
perfected and living in a world regenerated for his recep- 
tion, but he recognized the folly of expecting the realization 
of his dream until, after a long process of evolution, the re- 
sult of his own powers working harmoniously with the law 
of nature, man should have become wise and good and free. 
His reason told him to begin by securing those minor re- 
forms for which the minds of the people were already pre- 
pared, and through education, popular suffrage, and par- 
liamentary action to work patiently towards the ultimate 
revolutionary change that he had visioned. But his desire 
was contemptuous of the tortoise-pace of legislation, and 
dashed away for the goal with the confident fleetness of the 
hare in the fable, but with as little success. His two most 
fatal mistakes were, first, his belief that man is naturally 
good, and that all that is necessary to make him perfect is 
to relieve him of the encumbering laws of religion, govern- 
ment, and custom; and, secondly, the attempt to prove the 
truth of his supposition by refusing to obey these laws him- 
self and by seeking to persuade others to refuse them 
obedience. 


III 


During the year 1811 the question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation in Ireland had, by virtue of Canning’s labors in its 
behalf, assumed in British politics a position of considerable 
importance; consequently Shelley saw in this situation his 
opportunity to be of service in the liberation of the Irish, 
and at the same time to inaugurate his great campaign for 
universal reform, using Ireland as a base of operations. “I 
shall devote myself with unremitting zeal,” he wrote to God- 
win on January 28, 1812, just before embarking for Ireland, 
“as far as an uncertain state of health will permit, towards 
forwarding the great ends of virtue and happiness in Ireland, 
regarding as I do the present state of that country’s affairs 
as an opportunity which if I, being thus disengaged, permit 
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to pass unoccupied, I am unworthy of the character which I 
have assumed.” Before the middle of the preceding month 
he had made up his mind to visit Ireland, but had not 
thought of going before the next summer.*® He discussed 
his plans with Southey, who forfeited the young enthusiast’s 
respect by asserting his disapproval of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and parliamentary reform.*° Less than two weeks later 
Shelley announced his intention of going to Dublin at the 
end of the month, and it is not unlikely that Southey’s op- 
position hastened his departure.** The avowed purpose of 
his Irish venture, as the “Advertisement” prefixed to the 
“Address to the Irish People” declares, was to aid them in 
their fight for Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the 
Union Act; the “Address” itself, however, reveals that 
this parliamentary struggle was but incidental to Shelley’s 
true purpose, which was to commence in Ireland his long- 
dreamed-of crusade to arouse the people of the world from 
their apathy and to educate them in the high principles 
which, when universally practiced, shall restore the perfect 
happiness of the golden age. 

Scorning danger and yet careful to forestall legal diffi- 
cuties, Shelley looked forward to his Irish campaign with 
enthusiasm and high hope of success. ‘Do not fear—I shall 
not be prisoned,” he assured Miss Hitchener in a letter of 
January 7, 1812. “I am yet but a viper in the egg, they say, I 
have all the venom, but I cannot sting. Besides, they shall 
not get at me: they cannot. I shall refer to Blackstone: he 
will tell me what points are criminal, and what innocent, in 
the eyes of the Law.” Yet he was by no means certain that 
he would not be opposed by the government, for he meant 
to strike deeper than he was willing publicly to admit. His 
“Address,” he confided in a letter to his friend, was “secretly 
intended also as a preliminary to other pamphlets to shake 

*° Letter to Miss Hitchener, Dec. 11, 1811. 


°° Letter to Miss Hitchener, Dec. 26, 1811. 
"Letter to Miss Hitchener, Jan. 7, 1812. 
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Catholicism at its basis.”°° But in the same letter he boldly 
affirmed his optimism: “We shall have success: I am per- 
fectly confident of the impossibility of failure.” Even as 
late as February 27, 1812, he was not disillusioned. ‘Con- 
gratulate me, my friend,” he wrote to Miss Hitchener on 
that date, “for everything proceeds well; I could not expect 
more rapid success.” He expected to finish his work in 
Ireland by the end of April, when, having established his 
Philanthropic Association, he meant to extend his operations 
to Wales, where he hoped Miss Hitchener would join him. 
“Whilst you are with us in Wales,” he said, “I shall at- 
tempt to organize one there, which shall correspond with the 
Dublin one. Might I not extend them all over England, 
and quietly revolutionize the country?” 

The “Address to the Irish People,” written before Shel- 
ley went to Dublin, is a long and tautological but a clear and 
sometimes forceful argument for religious tolerance, per- 
sonal virtue, and the assertion of the power of man to create 
for himself a better and happier world. Catholic Emanci- 
pation, it seemed, was certain.*® The prince of Wales had 
promised it, and he would no doubt soon become king 
through the death of George III, who was then old and mad; 
the people of England also, Shelley contended, and mem- 
bers of Parliament, favored the Irish cause.*® Yet he of- 
fered no special program by which the Irish might hasten 
the action of Parliament, except the admonition to be sober, 
charitable, and independent, and to think and read and talk. 
He was particularly insistent upon the evil effects of violence 
of all kinds, and advised resistance of the mind. If they will 
follow his instructions, he assured them, they may lay the 
foundation for marvelous advantages of freedom and hap- 
piness to accrue to their posterity. But for the present they 


Letter to Miss Hitchener, Jan. 26, 1812. 

8¢4n Address to the Irish People,” Prose Works, I, 337. The House of 
Commons in 1812 voted a provision for Catholic Emancipation, but the Lords 
rejected it. 

“ Toid., pp- 332-334- 
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must patiently endure injustice and persecution, comforted 
with the thought that others will reap a harvest of happiness 
because they suffered hardship and calumny to accomplish 
the sowing. 

For the benefit of the uneducated Irish people Shelley 
reduced his exalted ideas in the “Address” to the simplest 
language, but shortly afterwards he wrote another pamphlet 
in a more elevated style, the “Proposals for an Association 
of Philanthropists,” which he hoped would gain for him the 
support of all the philosophers and philanthropists in Ire- 
land. His immediate object was, as in the first pamphlet, 
Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the Union Act, but 
here he openly declared his ultimate aim to be the “annihi- 
lation or palliation of whatever moral or political evil it 
may be within the compass of human powers to assuage or 
eradicate.”** In order to improve the existing imperfect 
state of morals and politics, the safest method, he says, is by 
the “corroboration and propagation of generous and philan- 
thropic feeling” and the “keeping continually alive a love 
of the human race”; but as this cannot be accomplished by 
individuals acting singly, he proposes to all those who love 
mankind and are willing to endure persecution that they 
join themselves in an association to decide upon and carry 
out a plan of action.** The proceedings of this association 
should not be secret, but “open as the beam of day.”** He 
repeats his customary argument that government is an evil, 
though at present a necessary one; that man has the right to 
feel, think, and speak what he thinks, and that no legislature 
can deprive him of that right; that man is by nature good, 
and that by an appeal to reason he may be induced to over- 
come the errors which constitute his depravity. In a letter 
to Godwin of March 18, 1812, he says: “My association 
scheme undoubtedly grew out of my notions of political jus- 
tice, first generated by your book on that subject.” The 


“ “Proposals for an Association,” Prose Works, I, 367. 
© Ibid., p. 372. “ Thid., p. 376. 
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principles which moved him to undertake the work in Ire- 
land, he admits, had “their origin from the discoveries in 
the sciences of politics and morals which preceded and oc- 
casioned the revolutions of America and France”; and though 
he condemns the violence of the French Revolution, he 
blames not the discoveries or the discoverers, but the ignor- 
ance and misery which made the people unfit to profit by 
them.** At the end of the “Proposals” is the “Declaration 
of Rights,” consisting of thirty-one articles, which sets forth 
his political beliefs in epigrammatic form. He had an idea 
that it would be enthusiastically received by the common peo- 
ple. As he wrote to Miss Hitchener on April 16, 1812: 
“The ‘Declaration of Rights’? would be useful in farm- 
houses: it was by a similar expedient that Franklin propa- 
gated his commercial opinions among the Americans.” 
Both these pamphlets completely failed in the attain- 
ment of the object for which they were written, and the rea- 
sons are not far to seek. Shelley was a mere boy of nine- 
teen, with bold but ill-digested opinions gleaned from the 
writings of Godwin, Paine, Condorcet, and other leaders of 
the revolutionary movement of the last decade of the eight- 
eenth century. He was ignorant and without any political 
experience or knowledge of public affairs, and his propensity 
to formulate abstract generalizations and imagine ideal con- 
ditions caused him to lose sight of those concrete realities by 
which alone a political state is lifted from a lower to a higher 
plane. These were the internal restraints which helped to 
prevent the accomplishment of his desire. Even more in- 
surmountable were the external restraints. He assumed the 
attitude of a prophet specially endowed with wisdom and 
foresight addressing a group of people whose ignorance per- 
mitted them no alternative but to listen with awe and accept 
his views with enthusiasm. Such an attitude on the part of 
a nineteen-year-old stripling who looked fifteen, and an 
Englishman at that, must have appeared incongruous to the 
“ Tbid., pp. 382-383. 
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Irish patriots. Shelley made a tactless and unpardonable 
political blunder, moreover, in pointing out to a nation of 
pious Irish Catholics the horrors formerly perpetrated by 
the Catholic Church, in warning them to beware of priests 
and refuse to practice auricular confession, in scolding them 
for spending their money for drink, and in prescribing that 
they should refrain from all violence and employ resistance 
of the mind. The Irish had been turning the other cheek 
too long to have any faith in its efficacy against English polit- 
ical and religious discrimination. What they wanted was not 
an ideal state, but a state of their own making, however 
faulty. The philosophers and philanthropists to whom Shel- 
ley addressed his second pamphlet were as unwilling as the 
less intellectual Irish to follow their self-appointed leader. 
Ireland was not so poor in intellectual and patriotic talent 
that she must import her political champions from England, 
and those Irish men who might have qualified for leadership 
must have been amused, and perhaps a little annoyed, by the 
audacity of the youthful statesman who presumed to give 
them instruction. Godwin disapproved of Shelley’s plan 
for an association and warned him against the danger of vio- 
lence.*® The warning was entirely superfluous, for the 
“Proposals” created scarcely a ripple of interest. Shelley 
soon perceived the failure of his plan. On March 10, he 
wrote to Miss Hitchener: “I may succeed; but I fear I shall 
not, in the main object of Association.” Eight days later 
he wrote to Godwin to announce that he had withdrawn the 
pamphlet from circulation and was preparing to leave Dub- 
lin, and to confess that, though his scheme was not danger- 
ous, it may have been ill-timed. 

Shelley had made an effort to win the friendship and co- 
operation of the most prominent Irish political leaders in 
Dublin. With a letter from Godwin he called several times 
at Curran’s house, but always he was “not at home.” At 


“See the letter from Godwin to Shelley, dated March 4, 1812, in C. Kegan 
Paul, William Godwin; His Friends and Contemporaries, II, 203-206. 
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last Curran returned the call, and Shelley afterwards dined 
twice with him, but held him in low esteem because of his 
humor.*® He wrote letters to Hamilton Rowan*’ and to 
“©’Connor, brother to the Rebel Arthur” ;*® but neither of 
these men seems to have noticed him. He became quite 
friendly, however, with John Lawless, an Irish agitator, and 
hoped to join him in the publication of a newspaper.*® At 
one time he thought of organizing a debating society, but 
apparently could arouse no interest in it; at another time he 
had a “plan for proselytizing the young men at Dublin Col- 
lege,” and expected to reclaim some of them from the “over- 
whelming torrent of depravity which education unlooses,””° 
but this came to nothing. He began to lose heart. Already 
he had decided that good principles were scarce in Dublin, 
that one party was “as contemptible and narrow as the 
other,” and that he was hated by both.®* He was discour- 
aged by the apathy of the poor people, who he had hoped 
would respond joyfully to his message;°” and within a month 
of his arrival in Dublin he wrote to Miss Hitchener: “I am 
sick of this city, and long to be with you and peace.”°* He 
was still confident of the justness of his principles, but he 
realized that he must wait until the resistance of ignorance 
and prejudice should be more completely overcome. “I will 
look to events in which it will be impossible that I can share,” 
he wrote to Godwin on March 18, 1812, “and make myself 
the cause of an effect which will take place ages after I have 
mouldered in the dust; I need not observe that this resolve 
requires stoicism.” It did require stoicism, and Shelley was 
no stoic. 

Thus he met his first great disappointment as an ideal. 


* See the letters to Godwin, Jan. 28, March 8, and April 25, 1812. 
*" Letter to Rowan, Feb. 25, 1812. 

*8 See the letter to Miss Hitchener, Feb. 27, 1812. 

“See the letters to Miss Hitchener, March 10 and March 14, 1812. 
°° See the letters to Miss Hitchener, Feb. 14 and Feb. 27, 1812. 

* Letter to Miss Hitchener, Feb. 27, 1812. 

"4 Letter to Godwin, March 8, 1812. 

3 Letter to Miss Hitchener, March 10, 1812. 
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ist; and though he did not give up his idealism, he began to 
suspect, what he had persistently refused to acknowledge be- 
fore, that it must remain a world-vision through which, in 
the twilight of the imagination, shadowy forms move har- 
moniously to the rhythm of poetry; that in the searching 
light of reality the vision must fade like mist, and those 
moving forms disintegrate and be resolved into the prime- 
val chaos of the abstract mind. It was the first considerable 
step forward in that progression by which Shelley was 
brought, at last, to a tacit acceptance of the universe, not as 
perfect nor yet perfectable, but as a commonplace reality in- 
differently good but capable of improvement; an abiding 
place for man the animal and a storehouse to supply his 
physical needs, but only a bleak shore and a lighthouse for 
his spirit, a beacon to draw it back to its mortal prison from 
far wanderings in that ideal world of dream, that perfected 
state in which the individual is free and happy and at rest. 


CuHaptTer IV 
INTELLECTUAL KNIGHT-ERRANTRY 


i 


F THE motives that determined Shelley’s conduct, one 
Ox: the strongest was the desire to teach, which sprang 
from the union of acquired theories with a natural impulse 
to self-expression. As a boy he delighted to teach his little 
sisters and his infant brother the sophisticated lore of Sion 
House and Eton: the baby brother was given instruction in 
the knowledge of the devil and the child-sister Hellen in the 
art of poetry.’ Even then he was eager to adopt a child and 
educate it according to his own principles and without the 
impediments that usually prevent a free and natural devel- 
opment of the child’s mind.” Ina letter to Miss Hitchener, 
January 26, 1812, he asserts his belief in the omnipotence of 
education and expresses the hope that he will have a large 
family of children. Having this supreme confidence in the 
power of education, and believing that the intellectual sys- 
tem that he had borrowed from Godwin and others would, 
if universally adopted, lead to political equality and moral 
perfection, he quite naturally conceived it to be his highest 
duty to lead others to know and accept the principles of that 
system. 

His first desire, of course, was to enlighten his family 
and nearest acquaintances. If he could have convinced his 
father that the Bible was false and Christianity a myth, he 
might have learned to admire his intellect, but, failing, he 
held it in contempt.? His mother was “mild and tolerant”; 
so long as she sympathized with him, she was “quite ra- 


*From Miss Hellen Shelley’s letters, Hogg’s Life of Shelley, I, 10-11 and 165. 

7 Ibid., p. 16. See also Koszul, La Jeunesse de Shelley, pp. 216-217 and 428, for 
an account of how Shelley wished to adopt a little French girl in August, 1814, 
but was prevented by her father’s objection. 

* Sec the letter to Hogg (undated), written about July, 1811. 
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tional” and “liberal,”* but when she stood in the way of his 
desire, she was “narrow-minded.”® Captain Pilfold was a 
“hearty fellow,” and Shelley loved him so long as he con- 
sented to be “illuminated”’;* but when he began to be critical 
and self-assertive, he “shared some of his qualities with the 
mule!”* And again Elizabeth was a “great consolation” to 
him while she was a willing pupil,* but when she began to 
question his principles, he “mourned her as no more,” she 
had “murdered thought.”® He never lost an opportunity 
for making converts. A certain young girl named Anne, ap- 
parently one of Miss Hitchener’s pupils, was at one time a 
likely prospect for illumination. “Give my love to Anne: 
what does she think of me?” he wrote to Miss Hitchener 
on December 11, 1811; and in the same letter, “Tell Anne 
that if she would write to me, I would answer her letters.” 
But Anne, it seems, did not care to join the circle of the dis- 
interested and free. In a letter written February 3 of the 
following year he comforts Miss Hitchener: “I entreat you, 
do not allow the ingratitude of that little viper Anne to dis- 
turb you—nor think it anything like an appearance of orig- 
inal sin? Even Eliza Westbrook was at first quite ad- 
mirable in Shelley’s eyes. He wrote to Miss Hitchener on 
November 14, 1811: “She is I think a woman rather superior 
to the generality. She is prejudiced; but her prejudices I 
do not consider unvanquishable. Indeed I have already con- 
quered some of them.” Thus the young hero went forth 
conquering and to conquer, an intellectual knight-errant 
(though he was no admirer of knights*®) and pledged to 
rescue the fair damsel Reason from the dragon Intolerance. 
Shelley was habitually sincere in his opinions and in his 
desire to convince others of their truth, and yet he was al- 
“Letter to Hogg, May 15, 1811. ° Letter to Hogg, April 28, 1811. 

®° See the letter to Hogg, May 19, 1811, and the letter to Miss Hitchener, March 

ay ae to Miss Hitchener, April 29, 1812. 


S Letter to Hogg, Dec. 26, 1810. 
* Letter to Hogg, May 21, 1811. * Letter to Hogg, May 13, 1811. 
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ways ready to start an argument merely for the joy of dis- 
puting; he loved truth, Hogg says, “but he also loved dearly 
victory in debate, and warm debate for its own sake.”** Con- 
sequently he could admire such a person as Hogg, who 
would patiently argue with him after his own fashion, 
whereas he felt only scorn for his father, who tried his pa- 
tience by quoting authorities, or ended the discussion with, “I 
believe, because I do believe!”? At Oxford the young infidel 
knight sent his challenge to all the veteran Crusaders of the 
Christian camp, hoping to break many a quill-pointed lance 
in the cause of philosophy. How humiliating it must have 
been, therefore, to be hustled unceremoniously off the field 
while the trumpets were sounding! Already he had learned 
to despise the courage of his opponents. “Bigots will not 
argue,” he complained; “it destroys the very nature of the 
thing to argue; it is contrary to faith.”** But he hoped to 
secure a response by posing as an honest doubter; and so he 
sent his “Necessity of Atheism” to the bishops with a letter 
asking for refutation, and signing himself “Jeremiah Stuke- 
ley” or perhaps “Charles Peyton.”’* As a disputant he was 
vehement and sometimes arrogant. Of George Stanley 
Faber, one of his correspondents, he exclaimed: “Poor fool! 

His Christian mildness, his consistent forgiveness of injuries 
amuses me.”** Wherever he was, even as the guest of the 
Duke of Norfolk, he “held the argument,” and yielded to 

no authority but reason.” 

He never understood the difference between the callow 
knowledge of youth and the ripe wisdom of age; conse- 
quently he felt not the least abashed at disputing boldly with 
old men. Indeed he sometimes thought of himself as no 

“Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 275. “Letter to Hogg, Dec. 20, 1810. 

* See Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 272, and Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 119. See 
also letter to Graham (not dated), written soon after another letter to the same 
person Feb. 13, 1811, in which Shelley says: “If any letter comes directed to the 
Revd. Charles Peyton, it is mine. All the bishops have the Atheism.” 


“Letter to Hogg, May 19, 1811. 
** Letter to Miss Hitchener, Dec. 10, 1811. 
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longer young, as having acquired wisdom through much expe- 
rience, and at nineteen spoke with a superior air of “ideas which 
when young I dwelt on with enthusiasm, now I laugh at the 
weakness which is past.”"® ‘To Godwin he excused his desire 
to teach with the explanation that it was only by attempting 
to express his opinions that he could formulate them clearly.” 
There was, after all, and particularly at this stage of his life, 
as much of egoism as of altruism in the motive of Shelley’s 
benevolent desire to enlighten the world. The very excuse 
that he offered Godwin is a confession of egoism. He was 
concerned with the improvement of humanity, less perhaps 
on humanity’s account than to gratify his own impulsive de- 
sire to be a prophet, a leader, and if necessary a martyr, 
whose influence should move the world to virtue and happi- 
ness. He loved men, in fact, not because they were men, but 
because they might be gods. 


1G 


Social gatherings were repugnant to Shelley, but he liked 
nothing better than to meet with two or three sympathetic 
friends for long hours of serious and animated discussion of 
such vital subjects as politics, religion, or literature. Best of 
all, perhaps, he enjoyed a lively argument with a single per- 
son whose character and intellect he held in high esteem. 
Jefferson Hogg, the earliest and one of the most admired of 
Shelley’s friends, may be said literally to have argued him- 
self into a position of intimacy with him. Their acquaint- 
ance arose from an argument begun at the dinner table and 
lasting far into the night, and it soon ripened into a bond of 
friendship that lasted, though afterwards somewhat im- 
paired, until Shelley’s death.*® 

Among other qualifications for Shelley’s friendship, Hogg 

Letter to Miss Hitchener, June 11, 1811. 
™Yetter to Godwin, Jan. 16, 1812. 
* Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 52 ff. See also p. 81 of the same for an account 


of how Hogg dissipated Shelley’s anger by drawing him into an argument whether 
anger was ever justifiable or not, Shelley contending that it was not. 
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possessed an intelligent interest in literature and a skeptical 
turn of mind that made it easy for him to become his friend’s 
sparring partner in preparation for the attacks on Christianity. 
Hogg had written in the autumn of 1810, or earlier, a poem 
on the Dying Gladiator, on which Shelley commented favor- 
ably.*® He also wrote a poem on the subject of the ivy and 
the oak, in which the ivy (Harriet Grove) destroys the oak 
(Shelley). Shelley thought the poetry “extremely beauti- 
ful,” but suggested, as an addition, that the ivy after de- 
stroying the oak twined around a pine that stood near.*° Of 
course the poem has reference to Harriet’s transfer of her 
affections from Shelley to a lover who seemed less likely to 
end his career in prison or in Bedlam. But Hogg was also 
an appreciative reader of Shelley’s verses, for the latter pro- 
tests that he is not accustomed to be flattered and fears that 
he shall become vain because of his friend’s praise.2* They 
collaborated on the “Posthumous Fragments of Margaret 
Nicholson,”*? and commenced the joint composition of a 
novel, which was never finished.?* Hogg is known to have 
published only one narrative fiction, the Alexy Haimatoff of 
1814; but already in January, 1811, he was working on a 
romance called Leonora, which Shelley was eager for him to 
finish that Elizabeth might read it and be impressed.”* Al- 
though both were expelled from Oxford for their connection 
with “The Necessity of Atheism,” Hogg was not consistently 
an opponent of Christianity; in fact he usually defended the 
orthodox religion in their interminable arguments on the 
subject. “I will consider your argument against the Non- 
existence of a Deity,” wrote Shelley on January 6, 1811; 
and again, in his letter written six days later, he spoke of 


* Letter to Hogg, Dec. 20, 1810. The poem may have been submitted in the 
Oxford Prize Poem contest of 1810. Mr. Ingpen states in a note to this letter 
in the Julian Edition that the Dying Gladiator was the subject of the Prize Poem 
for 1810. 

Letter to Hogg, Jan. 12, 1811. Letter to Hogg, April 25, 1811. 

= Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 260-269. 

75 Letter to Hogg (no date), probably July, 1811, from Cwm Elan. 

* Letter to Hogg, Jan. 2, 1811. 
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“your argument of the necessity of Christianity”; but on 
January 17, he remarked, “Your systematic cudgel for 
Christianity is excellent.” It is evident, therefore, that Hogg 
was arguing for the most part merely for the fun of setting 
off Shelley’s dialectic fireworks. The latter, however, seems 
for a long while to have accepted his cynical friend’s argu- 
ments as honest efforts to arrive at the truth; at any rate he 
thoroughly enjoyed the game, and considered his friendly 
opponent one of the cleverest and noblest persons in the 
world. 

Although Hogg might have escaped expulsion from 
Oxford with Shelley, he was generous enough to insist on 
sharing his friend’s punishment as he had shared the of- 
fense.”> Shelley was quick to deny that Hogg had been the 
“original corruptor” of his principles,?® and he became furi- 
ously angry with Stockdale for making such an accusation to 
his father.*7 He was always sensible of the slightest act 
either of injury or of kindness, and he was grateful to Hogg 
for having suffered the inconvenience and disgrace of ex- 
pulsion partly at least on his account. It seemed to him 
then that their friendship was inviolable and eternal. “I 
was sorry to see that you even remotely suspected me of 
being offended with you,” he complained in a note of Jan- 
uary 14, 1811. “How I wish that I could persuade you that 
it is impossible!” When Hogg had shown some diffidence 
at venturing a word of sympathy for his grief at the loss of 
Harriet Grove, Shelley answered somewhat incoherently: 


Why will you add to the never dying remorse which my egotizing 
folly has occasioned, for which, as long as its fatal effects remain, 
never can I forgive myself, by accusing yourself of a feeling as in- 
trusive, which I cannot but regard as another part of that amiability 
which has marked your character since first I had the happiness of 
your friendship? 78 

*° See Shelley’s letter to Mr. Shelley, March 29, 1811. 
* Letter to Mr. John Hogg, April, 1811. 


"Letter to Stockdale, Jan. 28, 1811. 
* Letter to Hogg, Dec. 23, 1810. 
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It was this friendly sympathy, no doubt very delicately ex- 
pressed, which lifted Hogg in the eyes of Shelley almost be- 
yond the pale of human perfection. “Thanks,” Shelley 
writes, “truly thanks for opening your heart to me, for tell- 
ing me your feelings towards me. Dare I do the same to 
you? I dare not to myself, how can I to another, perfect as 
he may be?”?® 
As a palliative for his own misery he occupied himself 

with plans for his friend’s happiness. He is not so debased 
by his own sorrow, he writes on December 23, 1810, but 
that his friend’s happiness “shall supersede considerations of 
narrower and selfish interests.” And five days later he re- 
peats, “Believe me, my dear friend, that my only ultimate 
wishes mow are for your happiness and that of my sisters.” 
Hogg’s happiness was to be secured by his union with Eliza- 
beth. But for Shelley’s hopes for them he would have 
“bidden you a final farewell some time ago.’*° His plans 
for arranging a meeting between them did not materialize, 
however, and as Elizabeth became somewhat recalcitrant, the 
impatient and unseen lover began to “indulge despair.’* 
Shelley encouraged him. Hogg and Elizabeth agreed, it 
seems, in their respect for matrimony. It was “a word dear” 
to Hogg, and as for Elizabeth, it was “the subject of her 
constant and poimted panegyric.” To Shelley it was “hor- 
rible,” but he strove in vain to bring his sister to his opinion. 
“This, then, is the honourable advice of a brother!” she had 
exclaimed.*? He began to lose hope. Elizabeth was, after 
all, “an unworthy companion of the Muses,” unworthy even 
of himself and Hogg.** “She is not what she was; you con- 
tinue the same, and ever may you be so!”** Yet as late as 

™TLetter to Hogg, Dec. 26, 1810. Letter to Hogg, Jan. 3, 1811. 

Letter to Hogg, April 26, 1811. The true meaning of this letter is wholly 
distorted by Hogg’s alterations, but the original is restored in the Julian Edition 
of Shelley’s Works. 

* Letter to Hogg, June 21, 1811. 


3 Letters to Hogg, about June 27, and on May 21, 1811. 
** Letter to Hogg, about July 28, 1811. 
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the autumn of 1811, so persistent was his desire, he was 
angry with his mother because he suspected her of encour- 
aging another suitor for Elizabeth.*® His enthusiasm for 
Hogg was so great, in fact, that he was prepared to give up 
for his friendship every other tie, whether it was the inheri- 
tance of a fortune or his natural respect for his mother and 
father.*° 

But that friendship was soon to be damaged almost be- 
yond repair. Shortly after his marriage to Harriet West- 
brook, Shelley left her at York under the guardianship of 
his friend while he made a flying trip to London and Field 
Place. During his absence it seems that Hogg, who had be- 
come enamored of the handsome young bride, made ad- 
vances which Shelley considered improper. - At the end of 
October, 1811, therefore, only a few days after he returned 
to York, he left the city with his bride and her sister without 
the knowledge of his erring friend. He was pained and 
shocked, but not angry. “Hogg,” he confided to Miss Hitch- 
ener in a letter written about November 8, “is a mistaken 
man—vilely, dreadfully mistaken.” He had “considered 
him but little below perfection,” the “champion of virtue, 
the enemy of prejudice,” and now he was lost—“lost too not 
only to me but to the world!”” When accused by Shelley, 
Hogg was “silent, pale, overwhelmed.” “I told him that I 
pardoned him freely, fully completely pardoned, that not 
the least anger against him possessed me. His vices and not 
himself were the objects of my horror and my hatred.” Dur- 
ing the following weeks his letters to Miss Hitchener con- 
demn Hogg in the severest terms, but his letters to Hogg 
himself are full of protestations of friendship and love. 


And now to leave you for a long time! No; not for a long 
time! Night comes; Death comes! Cold, calm Death. Almost 
I would it were to-morrow. ‘There is another life;—are you not to 

Letter to Mrs. Elizabeth Shelley, Oct. 22, 1811. 


*° See the letter to Mr. Shelley, Oct. 26, 1811, in which he accuses him of speak- 
ing falsely of Hogg and then falsely blaming Stockdale for the offense. 
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be the first there? Assuredly, dearest, dearest friend. Reason with 
me still; I am like a child in weakness.37 


As his absence from his friend lengthened, his love grew 
stronger.*® He invited Hogg to follow them, but the invi- 
tation was refused.*® Apparently Hogg wanted them to re- 
turn to York. “If Harriet’s state of health did not intervene 
between our meeting again immediately,” Shelley wrote, 
“to-morrow willingly would I return to York.”*® Hogg 
continued to be the “brother of his soul,” the “theme of his 
impassioned panegyric,” and he insisted that he never 
doubted him.** But presently he began to be discouraged 
because he suspected his friend of insincerity, which, of all 
faults, he could least excuse. “His letters of late appear to 
me to betray cunning, deep cunning,” he told Miss Hitch- 
ener, and though Hogg wished to live with them again, 
Shelley refused to “barter Harriet’s happiness for his short- 
lived pleasure.”** Two days later he announced to Miss 
Hitchener that he no longer loved Hogg;** and yet to him 
he continued to write in terms of affection, insisting that, if 
he were free, he would be “unceasingly yours,” and that he 
“resigned” his friendship temporarily for Harriet’s sake 
only.** Before the end of the year 1811, he ceased to an- 
swer Hogg’s letters, but resumed the correspondence about 
a year later. It is unlikely that Hogg met Harriet again on 
the old friendly terms, though he wrote to her, before June 
of 1813. On the third of that month Shelley wrote Hogg 
the following ambiguous letter: 


Harriet writes in this. I only desire that I were always as 
anxious to confer on you all possible happiness, as she is. She tells 
you, that she invites you this evening. It will be better than our 
lonesome and melancholy interviews. 


7 Tetter to Hogg, Nov. 8, 1811. *® Letter to Hogg, Nov. 10, 1811. 
8 Letter to Hogg, Nov. 9, 1811. “Letter to Hogg, Nov. 12, 1811. 
“Letter to Hogg, Nov. 14, 1811. 

* Letter to Miss Hitchener, Nov. 24, 1811. 

* Letter to Miss Hitchener, Nov. 26, 1811. 

“Letter to Hogg, Dec. 10, 1811. 
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And he adds this postscript: 

I am very sure that Harriet will be as kind as ever. I could see, 
when I spoke to her (if my eyes were not blinded by love), that it 
was an error, not of the feelings, but of reason. I entreat you to 
come this evening. I send this by the servant, that there may be no 
delay. 


Does this letter mean that Hogg had not seen Harriet before 
this time? And does the “error” pertain to some recent in- 
cident, or does it mean that she had misrepresented to Shel- 
ley the alleged attempt of Hogg to seduce her?*® If the 
latter interpretation be the correct one, it explains how the 
seducer could be so easily forgiven by the outraged husband. 
From this time until the separation of Shelley and Harriet, 
there was no cloud to trouble the serenity of his friendship 
with Hogg, and though this friendship was never felt with 
the old enthusiasm, the change was not due to ill feeling but 
to the increasing difference of taste, Hogg having become a 
full-fledged Tory in politics and a cynical doubter of the high 
faith which before they had shared to some extent. 

The second of Shelley’s most cherished friends was Miss 
Elizabeth Hitchener, the teacher of a school of which one of 
Captain Pilfold’s children was a pupil. Again Shelley was 
no doubt attracted by intellectual rather than personal quali- 
ties, for Miss Hitchener “was known to be a liberal doctrin- 
aire in politics and religion,” though she was not aggressive 
and would have called herself a Christian if asked to give 
her faith.*® She proposed, whatever her private opinions, 
to convert Shelley to Christianity, and of course he liked 
nothing better than to subject himself to her experiment;** 
in fact she could hardly have hit upon a more effective 
means of winning his admiration, if that was her purpose, 
than that of engaging him in argument. It afforded him an 

“See p. 154 for possible evidence that Hogg’s motives had been misinterpreted. 


““ Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 157. 
“See letter from Shelley to Miss Hitchener, June 5, 1811. 
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opportunity to enroll among the friends of liberty and athe- 
ism one who was already wavering on the brink of apostasy. 
He set her to reading Locke and presently undertook to 
convince her, for two reasons, of the non-existence of God: 
“first on the score of truth, secondly because I conceive it to 
be the most summary way of eradicating Christianity.”*® 
He assured her that she misunderstood the term Christian, 
that it was referable only to those who follow strictly the 
doctrines of the sect of that name, and that, since she held 
to certain opinions which did not fully coincide with the doc- 
trines of Christianity, she was therefore not a Christian.*® 
He felt called upon to apologize to Miss Hitchener for 
marrying Harriet, and hastened to explain his reason for 
such irrational conduct. He assured her that his marriage 
would promote her own friendship for him, since their 
“strictest intercourse would excite none of those disgusting 
remarks with which the females of the present day think 
right to load the friendships of opposite sexes,” for his wife 
would “abstract from their intercourse the shadow of impro- 
priety.””° By October 15, 1811, Shelley had apparently won 
an easy victory over intolerance and could count Miss Hitch- 
ener among his candidates for perfectibility, for he wrote to 
her on that date: 


My dearest friend (for I will call you so), you who understand 
my motives to action which, I flatter myself, unisonize with your own, 
you, who can contemn the world’s prejudices, whose views are mine, 
I will dare to say I love... . Henceforth will I be yours—yours with 
truth sincerity and unreserve. . . . I love you more than any relation, 
I profess you are the sister of my soul, its dearest sister, and I think 
the component parts of that soul must undergo complete dissolution 
before its sympathies can perish. 


Poor Harriet! She was only his helpmate; but he hoped 
that with the assistance of Miss Hitchener he might “mould 
*® Letter to Miss Hitchener, June 11, 1811. 


“etter to Miss Hitchener, June 20, 1811. 
5° Letter to Miss Hitchener, Oct. 8, 1811. 
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a really noble soul into all that can make its nobleness useful 
and lovely.”** After Hogg’s defection, Shelley betrayed 
still more fervent admiration for his remaining friend. “I 
could have borne to die,” he confided in a letter to her on 
November 23, 1811, “to die eternally, with my once-loved 
friend. . . . But with you—your friendship seems to have 
generated a passion to which fifty such fleeting inadequate 
existences as these appear to be but the drop in the bucket, 
too trivial for account.” 

If it was her intellectual gifts that first attracted his notice, 
the admiration gained thereby was strengthened by the sym- 
pathy and deference with which she regarded his opinions. 
She took him seriously, and when she argued, always ended 
by agreeing with him; whereas Hogg, though he argued 
superbly, usually disagreed with him and sometimes laughed 
at him. She understood him and was willing not only to 
share his grief, but even to have him “monopolize” her feel- 
ings.” “Your letters revive me,” he told her, “they re- 
suscitate my slumbering hopes.”°? And again he declared, 
“To me you are as my better genius—the judge of my rea- 
sonings, the guide of my actions, the influencer of my use- 
fulness.”°* He began to long for the time when she might 
live with him and Harriet, after which he could think of no 
other boon to wish for unless it should be the reformation of 
society. ‘Be society civilized, be you with us, grant eternal 
life to all; and I will ask not the paradise of religionist!”°® 
Shelley was undoubtedly sincere in these extravagant avow- 
als; his imagination had created, at the instance of desire, a 
being in whom wisdom and goodness dwelt in abstract per- 
fection, uncontaminated by the touch of gross materiality. 

Miss Hitchener joined the Shelleys in Devon about the 
middle of July, 1812, where, according to Harriet’s account, 

Letter to Miss Hitchener, Oct. 27, 1811. 
* Letter to Miss Hitchener, Nov. 23, 1811. 
Letter to Miss Hitchener, Nov. 24, 1811. 


Letter to Miss Hitchener, Nov. 26, 1811. 
°° Letter to Miss Hitchener, Dec. 11, 1811. 
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she “talked a great deal” and was “very busy writing for the 
good of mankind.”°® - She is mentioned in several letters 
during the succeeding months, but nothing is said of Shel- 
ley’s opinion of her until November 14, 1812, when Harriet 
wrote to Miss Nugent: 


The lady I have so often mentioned to you, of the name of 
Hitchener, has to our very great happiness left us. We were entirely 
deceived in her character as to her republicanism, and in short every- 
thing else which she pretended to be. We were not long in finding 
out our great disappointment in her. As to any noble disinterested 
views, it is utterly impossible for a selfish character to feel them. She 
built all her hopes on being able to separate me from my dearly loved 
Percy, and had the artifulness (sic) to say that Percy was really in 
love with her, and was only his being married that could keep her 
within bounds now. 


By promising her an annuity of one hundred pounds they 
had at last persuaded the “Brown Demon” to leave them. 
Shelley was now as violent in his dislike as he had been ex- 
travagant in his admiration. ‘She is an artful, superficial, 
ugly, hermaphroditical beast of a woman,” he wrote to his 
reclaimed friend Hogg on December 3, “and my astonish- 
ment at my fatuity, inconsistency, and bad taste was never so 
great, as after living four months with her as an inmate. 
What would Hell be, were such a woman in Heaven?” 
Hogg was only an injured idol and had been tolerably 
mended, but Miss Hitchener was a total loss, and beyond 
reclaim. This experience should have proved to Shelley 
once for all what a fragile edifice is the crystal palace of the 
imagination, and how precarious is that friendship which 
subsists therein. 


III 


Shelley played the réle of intellectual knight-errant in 
love as well as in friendship. Scorning the baser passions of 
the flesh, he acknowledged no criterion of love but intel- 


°6 Harriet’s letter to Miss Nugent, Aug. 4, 1812. 
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lectual congeniality. Himself a believer in the doctrinaire 
philosophy of Godwin, he would naturally seek as the object 
of his love one who likewise believed or who might be taught 
to believe implicitly in that philosophy. It would be an 
added advantage if she could be led to such belief through 
his personal instruction. There was something of the chiv- 
alric spirit in this championship of a cause, not merely for 
the cause itself, but for the love of one particular lady whose 
favor he would wear in the combat. 

Shelley first met Harriet Westbrook in January, 1811, 
and on the eleventh of that month he requested his pub- 
lisher to send her a copy of Sz. Irvyne.°* Miss Hellen Shel- 
ley could “recollect hearing Bysshe married her, because her 
name was Harriet.”°* He was still smarting from the injury 
suffered in the loss of the other Harriet, against whom, how- 
ever, he bore no ill feeling; consequently the name of Har- 
riet Westbrook, together with her youth, her beauty, and her 
acquaintance with his sisters, was easily a stimulant sufficient 
to arouse his interest. Once on familiar terms with her, he 
began to teach her his philosophy as a mere matter of course, 
and when she responded to his instruction with intelligence 
and sympathetic curiosity, he was in a fair way of accepting 
her for the position relinquished by Harriet Grove. 

As long as he remained at Oxford, Shelley’s mind was 
occupied with the various literary and other interests which 
that environment encouraged, and with the stimulating and 
entertaining companionship of Jefferson Hogg; but after 
leaving the University, he lived for some time alone in Lon- 
don under conditions which rendered him unusually sus- 
ceptible to the charms of sympathetic feminine society. At 
the close of his letter to Hogg of April 18, 1811, he added: 
“Miss Westbrok (sic) has this moment called on me, with 
her sister. It certainly was very kind of her.” Six days 
later, as appears from another letter to Hogg, he had al- 
ready become somewhat intimate with them. “The young- 

Tetter to Stockdale of that date. * Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 25. 
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est is a most amiable girl,” he thought; “the eldest is really 
conceited, but very condescending.” Harriet was very “chari- 
table and good” to call upon him and he would always be 
grateful because he “certainly did not deserve it, and she 
exposed herself to much possible odium.” It was this dis- 
regard of the conventions, after all, which appealed most 
strongly to him. He was not perfectly sure that he was not 
preparing her for positive unhappiness in pointing out to her 
“a road which leads to perfection, the attainment of which, 
perhaps, does not repay the difficulties of the progress”; but 
the impulse to teach was strong in him, and the pleasure of 
tutoring so willing and lovely a charge was too delicious to 
be resisted. The elder Miss Westbrook, moreover, seemed 
to encourage his attentions; he dined with her, Mr. West- 
brook being away, the day that the letter just quoted was 
written. A few days later, April 28, Shelley related in an- 
other letter to Hogg a series of incidents which went far to 
determine his subsequent conduct towards Harriet: 


My poor little friend has been ill, her sister sent for me the other 
night. I found her on a couch pale; her father is civil to me, very 
strangely; the sister is too civil by half. She began talking about 
P? Amour. I philosophized, and the youngest said she had such a head- 
ache, that she could not bear conversation. Her sister then went 
away, and I stayed till half-past twelve. Her father had a large 
party below, he invited me; I refused. Yes! the fiend [Shelley 
means Intolerance, of course, not Mr. Westbrook] the wretch shall 
fall! Harriet will do for one of the crushers, and the eldest (Emily), 
with some taming, will do, too. ‘They are both very clever, and the 
youngest (my friend) is amiable. Yesterday she was better, today 
her father compelled her to go to Clapham, whither I have conducted 
her, and I am now returned. 


Two things are evident from this account: Eliza Westbrook, 
referred to as Emily, was contriving, with the best intentions 
in the world, perhaps, to facilitate a love match and even- 
tual marriage between her sister and the young republican 
who was heir to a baronet’s title and fortune; while the 
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young republican, vaguely aware of the love-trap that was 
being laid for him, found himself unable to resist the bait 
and not caring much if he were caught. When he went 
away from London, he corresponded regularly with Harriet 
and Eliza and continued to direct their philosophical educa- 
tion, prescribing among other books Voltaire’s Dictionnaire 
Philosophique.”® Eliza “improved on acquaintance,” but 
though Harriet was not so cultivated, she was more noble. 
“Her indifference to, her contempt of surrounding prejudice, 
are certainly fine.”°° Shortly afterwards “Old Westbrook,” 
as Shelley called the father of his two friends, invited him 
to accompany the family to Aberystwith in Wales, but he 
had previously accepted a similar invitation from his cousin 
Thomas Grove, with whom he meant to spend a week or 
two and then join the Westbrooks.®* But the Westbrooks 
made their trip to Wales and returned without seeing Shel- 
ley, although he was only thirty miles away. One is in- 
clined to suspect that he stayed away for the purpose of 
avoiding an intimacy which he feared would inflame his 
growing affection for Harriet and lead to a declaration of 
love. For the same reason he tried to be amused at Hogeg’s 
jokes on the Westbrook sisters and to convince both Hogg 
and himself that his feeling towards Harriet was one of 
esteem only. He believed, perhaps, that the intellectual 
sympathy between them was not so great as it ought to be 
and not so spontaneous as he was prone to imagine. 

When the summons for help came, however, a few days 
later, he found it impossible not to fly to her assistance. Her 
father had “persecuted her in a most horrible way, by en- 
deavouring to compel her to go to school”; Shelley advised 
resistance, but she declared that it had been tried and found 
ineffectual, and threw herself on his protection, with the sug- 
gestion that they elope.®® Again the heart, acting from im- 

Letter to Hogg, May 18, 1811. © Letter to Hogg, May 19, 1811. 


* Letters to Hogg, June 21, and July 25, 1811. 
© Letter to Hogg, about Aug. 3, 1811. 
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pulse, defeated the mind, acting from design. “Gratitude 
and admiration all demand that I should love her for ever,” 
he wrote to Hogg; the voice of reason was soon cried down, 
and a day or two later he left Wales for London. Charles 
Grove thought that Shelley was deliberately sacrificing him- 
self because of his despair over the loss of Harriet Grove’s 
love;®* but there is no convincing evidence that he was now 
conscious of making any sacrifice other than that of reason 
to a chivalric or benevolent impulse. While he was away 
from Harriet Westbrook, he was able to conquer his affection 
for her, and she was therefore obliged to take the offensive 
by offering to elope with him; but when he got to London, 
he found her diffident and undecided, and from then for- 
ward he was doubtless the aggressor. At first he had not 
intended to bind himself to her in marriage, but by Hogg’s 
arguments he was convinced that an illegal union would re- 
quire a disproportionate sacrifice on the part of Harriet, and, 
retracting his “hasty decision,” he became “a perfect convert 
to matrimony.”** Ina letter to Miss Hitchener of October 
27, 1811, explaining his situation, he states that his original 
purpose in seeking the society of Harriet was to promote her 
intellectual advancement and that he did not know she loved 
him until he returned to London from Wales, and that by 
the revelation of her love he found it “impossible to avoid 
being much affected.” Harriet, he said, was miserable be- 
cause she was “living where she could Jove no one.” How 
could Shelley help being drawn to one who was young and 
beautiful, who was intellectually alert and ready to follow 
his teachings, who was cruelly persecuted by the same kind 
of paternal tyranny against which he had already revolted, 
and whose heart was heavy with its burden of love because 
there was no worthy person to bestow it upon? 

Harriet’s education continued after her marriage, and, 
by Hogg’s account at least, she soon became as voracious a 


% See Dowden’s Life of Shelley, I, 169. 
“Letter to Hogg, Aug. 15, 1811. 
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reader as her husband. She read the books he assigned and 
entered with enthusiasm into the spirit of adventure, though 
she did not share the high and serious purpose, which car- 
ried him to Ireland as a missionary of reform. Her generous 
and unprejudiced acceptance of Miss Hitchener as her hus- 
band’s “better genius” and the “sister of his soul” further 
endeared her to him, proving beyond a doubt that she was 
not unworthy of his love. As long, in fact, as Harriet shared 
his enthusiasm and sympathized fully with his opinions and 
purposes, he was happy in the married relation. Love 
seemed “inclined to stay in prison,”® and his wife was still 
the object of his dearest affection. On November 7, 1812, 
he wrote to his mother that he was then “one of the happiest 
of men,” and that only the estrangement from his family 
prevented his becoming the happiest. He did not even care 
much whether or not his father agreed to allow him more 
money, as both he and Harriet were happy as they were; °° 
and as late as February 7, 1813, he declared in a letter to 
Hogg that when he came home to Harriet from an annoy- 
ing day in the interest of the Tremadoc Embankment 
scheme, he was “the happiest of the happy.” 

There was much in Harriet that was lovable, and Hoge’s 
interest in her, though it alienated the friend, made her all 
the dearer to her husband. Shelley’s revulsion of feeling 
after his infatuation with Miss Hitchener may have operated 
likewise to strengthen his more wholesome love for Harriet. 
It is easy to understand, therefore, why he was conscious of 
no serious dissatisfaction with his marriage up to the year 
1813. 

Just when his love began to cool has not been accurately 
determined, but it was probably not before the early sum- 
mer of 1813. Leaving Eliza behind, he and Harriet came 
from Killarney to Dublin at the end of March, hoping to 
meet Hogg there. Hogg insinuates that Shelley sought thus 


*Tetter to Sir James Henry Lawrence, Aug. 17, 1812. 
“Letter to Hogg, Dec. 27, 1812. 
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to rid himself of Eliza’s society for a while,®’ but there is 
nothing in his letter to Hogg of March 31, 1813, to sub- 
stantiate the statement. All that he says is that “My Har- 
riet insisted on accompanying me,” and that “Eliza and our 
servant remain in Killarney.” But other events soon oc- 
curred which may have caused a change in Harriet’s views 
and conduct, and consequently in Shelley’s affection for her. 
On May 18, 1813, in anticipation of his twenty-first birth- 
day, he wrote to his father indicating his desire for reconcil- 
iation; but he refused to disavow his objectionable principles 
and thereby destroyed all hope of an amicable settlement. 
Harriet was of course greatly disappointed, and the disap- 
pointment deepened to bitterness as Shelley’s birthday came 
and went without any improvement in their prospects.°* She 
began to require of her husband some of the luxuries and 
social diversions which a woman in her position might ex- 
pect. One of these luxuries was a private carriage. The 
birth of her first child, Ianthe, near the end of June de- 
tached her interest from her former studies, and she began 
to cast off her borrowed enthusiasm and to view the world 
with clearer and more materialistic eyes. She no longer de- 
voted herself to the cultivation of her mind, and her hus- 
band ceased to take any interest in her advancement. When 
Hogg visited them, she did not bore him, as of old, with her 
incessant reading aloud, but took him for walks which usually 
led to the fashionable bonnet-shops.®® Shelley began to find 
new diversions, particularly among the circle of handsome 
and cultivated ladies who gathered at the home of Mrs. 
Boinville. On at least two successive nights he accompanied 
a group of these new friends on excursions of pleasure to 
Vauxhall Gardens, while Harriet remained at home with the 
infant Ianthe, then less than two weeks old.” Shelley com- 

Hogg, Life of Shelley, II, 3809. 

“See Harriet’s letters to Miss Nugent, under the following dates: May 21, 
June 22, and Aug. 8, 1813. 


© Hogg, Life of Shelley, II, 500-501. 
Letter to Hogg, July 9, 1813. 
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plained that Hogg was encouraging pride in Harriet.” 
However that may be, it is true that while he was finding 
sympathy and intellectual conversation at Mrs. Boinville’s, 
Harriet was contracting in London those debts which even- 
tually set the bailiffs on his trail. On one occasion Hogg was 
mistaken for the absent debtor and arrested by the officers.” 
To avoid detention Shelley set out early in October with 
Harriet and the baby, Eliza, and his new friend, Peacock, 
in an unpaid-for carriage on his second journey to the Lake 
Country and Scotland.** From Edinburgh Harriet, in a 
spirit of pensive reminiscence, wrote to Miss Nugent of the 
two years with Shelley as the happiest of her life. In No- 
vember Shelley thought of returning to London alone, and 
hoped to see Hogg at the Newtons, where he expected often 
to spend his evenings. Evidently all was not well with Shel- 
ley and Harriet. She had learned with Peacock to laugh at 
her husband’s visionary opinions;‘* and between Peacock’s 
lessons in mockery and Hogg’s lessons in pride, she was fast 
unlearning all that Shelley had with so much hopefulness 
labored to teach her. In this condition of perplexity and 
constraint, they returned to London together at the end of 
1813, and he prepared to extricate himself from his debts 
as well as he could. 


IV 


As we glance back over the four years of Shelley’s en- 
thusiasm and boundless desire, we see how constantly and 
persistently he was beaten back with discouragements and 
subdued by his own follies. In his revolt against authority, 
in his passion for reform, and in his desire for intellectual 
sympathy, he had set out with optimistic confidence in his 
power to defy the accumulated prejudices of civilization, but 
in every instance he was stopped by his own impact against 

™ Letter to Hogg, Feb. 7, 1813. 
"Hogg, Life of Shelley, I, 357-358. 


Letter to Hookham, Oct. 6, 1813. 
™ Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, p. 30. 
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obstacles that he had thought to brush away with ease. His 
vehement protest against intolerance spent itself, and the 
long and fruitless opposition to the will of his father lan- 
guished into a feeling of contempt or indifference; dreams of 
great political changes to be wrought by the magic power of 
reason rose like tinted clouds with the dawn of hope and 
floated away, darkening as they went, into the purple evening 
of despair; sentiments of friendship, blown like bubbles from 
the unsubstantial foam of imagination, swelled and careered 
and scintillated before his enraptured gaze and vanished into 
nothingness. His enthusiasm, the fuel by which desire was 
fed, had at last been all used up. His hope, his vision re- 
mained, to be sure, and he could look back into his ideal 
world as one looks with the eyes of wakeful thought into last 
night’s half-forgotten dream; but it no longer wore the col- 
ors and the proportions of a material world; it glimmered 
afar on the horizon of his mind’s perspective, a fading mist, 
an illusive mirage, a creation of the light of fancy beating 
upon the sterile desert of reality. 

“T have sunk into a premature old age of exhaustion,” 
he wrote to Hogg on March 16, 1814, “which renders me 
dead to everything, but the unenviable capacity of indulging 
the vanity of hope, and a terrible susceptibility to objects 
of disgust and hatred.” He was, in truth, quite ready to 
cast anchor and drift away upon a sea of misery whither the 
winds of chance might drive him. He thought with regret 
of his happy days at Oxford with Hogg, and wondered at 
the sublime faith with which he had set out upon his sub- 
sequent adventures. Perhaps he did not realize it, but what 
he had craved all the time was sympathy, and now he was » 
prepared to satisfy that craving even at the price of the most 
desperate sacrifices. As a fretful child stretches out its hands 
for some comforting object, it knows not what, so Shelley, 
heedless as a child of the rights and feelings of others, 
groped blindly and instinctively for an object, an influence, 
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that would soothe him and distract his thought from the hor- 
rors of memory and instropection, that would hide from his 
mind the consciousness of its failure and its impotence against 
the obstacles in the way of its desire. 


BOOK II 
The Combatant 





CHAPTER V 
SHIPWRECK AND SALVAGE 


I 


ae the first years of his activity Shelley had been 
an enthusiast: he had undertaken with the optimism 
of youth to repudiate the restrictions of authority which man 
has reared for his own protection, to commence the recon- 
struction of society on the basis of a philosophy which allowed 
complete liberty to the individual, and finally to convert his 
acquaintances and friends to his own opinions and transform 
them into ideal representatives of the new order of society. 
The degree of success attending each of these undertakings, 
however, was far below his confident anticipations, and with 
the waning of his love for Harriet the full realization of his 
failure burst upon him. From an enthusiast he became a com- 
batant; and instead of teaching the world to overcome its 
own folly and viciousness, he turned to defend his right to 
personal happiness against the world’s encroachments. ~“ 
One such encroachment occurred in the matter of his 
marriage. An account of it is the story of his own entangle- 
ment by his theory, his friendships, and his loves. In early 
youth he had proclaimed the injustice of marriage as an in- 
stitution, but he had been willing to conform to convention 
in 1811, first, for an immediate purpose, and, secondly, be- 
cause he was convinced that isolated examples of noncon- 
formity could contribute nothing to the overthrow of the 
institution. His marriage was not an abandonment of his 
theory. When, into the coolness and breach that had grown 
up between him and his wife in subsequent months there was 
projected the ardent passion he suddenly felt for Mary God- 
win, Shelley faced another crisis. Restraint in the form of 
a convention imposed upon him by a force outside of him con- 
flicted with the impulse within him to take his highest happi- 
[85] 
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ness as he found it. The stages through which the conflict 
unfolded are next to be shown. The decline in his affection 
, for Harriet and the erupting of his love for Mary, are, of 
course, the focal points. 

Critics and biographers of Shelley have not been able to 
agree upon the reasons for the breach with Harriet. Pea- 
cock says, “There was no estrangement, no shadow of a 
thought of separation, till Shelley became acquainted, not 
long after the second marriage, with the lady who was sub- 
sequently his second wife.” Yet as early as the summer of 
1813 a coolness arose between Harriet and Shelley, as has 
been shown in the preceding chapter. Some reasons for it 
were (1) the certainty that Shelley would not have a large 
income after his twenty-first birthday, (2) the differences of 
interests and taste consequent upon the birth of Ianthe, and 
(3) Harriet’s loss of interest in study and the lack of sym- 
pathy with her husband’s ideals that followed partly from 
the influence of Peacock and Hogg and partly from the 
natural development of her own character.” With the spring 
of 1814 other circumstances developed which are important 
as indications of Shelley’s feelings towards Harriet at that 
time. 

One circumstance was the second marriage of Shelley 
and Harriet on March 24, 1814. Peacock cites it as proof 
that there was no estrangement between them at that time.* 
Dowden, no doubt more correctly, attributes it to Shelley’s 
prudent care that there should be no question of the legit- 
imacy of his daughter and any other children, particularly 
any son and heir, that might be born to him.* Back in Octo- 

* Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, p. 47. The second marriage to Harriet took 
place March 24, 1814. 

?In the sonnet “Evening. To Harriet,” dated July 31, 1813, there is a hint 
of trouble, or moments when, away from Harriet’s love-inspiring presence, he might 
“pick flaws” in their “close-woven happiness.” 

® Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, p. 47. 

*Dowden further suggests (I, 402) that legitimacy of an heir to an entailed 


estate was a matter which would in every likelihood have been raised by money- 
lenders. 
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ber, 1811, Shelley had written Mr. Medwin that within a 
month he would “take the precaution of being remarried”; 
after more than two years he was now (March, 1814) but 
carrying out a purpose formed shortly after his first mar- 
riage. The second marriage, then, is not of itself proof that 
Shelley and Harriet were still as much in love as ever. Evi- 
dence to the contrary is found in Shelley’s poem “To Har- 
riet: May, 1814.” In this poem he is pleading with Harriet 
to put away malice, revenge, and pride, and to pity him if 
she cannot love him. He is obviously making an effort, not 
to avoid a breach with his wife, but to heal that which has 
already been made. The second marriage was his proof of 
fidelity, the sacrifice that he laid on the altar of duty. He 
could love Harriet still, as the poem shows, if she could be 
again the sympathetic companion she once had been; but he 
must cease to love her if she continued as, in his opinion, 
she had become—cold and worldly and unsympathetic. 

So long as there was no one else to love him and to sym- 
pathize with him, Shelley could steel himself to the hard 
necessity of living with Harriet and even Eliza, and find 
some satisfaction in having done his duty. But in Mrs. 
Boinville and her daughter, Cornelia (then or afterwards 
Mrs. Turner), and Mrs. Boinville’s sister, Mrs. Newton, he 
found the delicacy and sympathy, perhaps the sentiment, 
which he desired but could not find in his wife. These 
ladies and their friends held to some extent the same opin- 
ions as Shelley on religion, politics, and vegetable diet, and 
it was natural that he should admire them and seek their 
society. M. Koszul is certainly correct in his conclusion that 
“Ffarriet n’aurait pas été femme, si elle avait pu, sans tris- 
tesses, sans craintes, sans jalousies, supporter ce voisinage 
incessant.”’ She might laugh with Peacock at the time, but 
later she would brood over things heard and seen and imag- 
ined, and, unavoidably, become sometimes cold and silent 


5 Koszul, La Jeunesse de Shelley, p. 199. 
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and perhaps cross. Mrs. Boinville wrote to Hogg on 
March 11, 1814, that they were all deeply interested in 
Shelley, and that they were urging him to leave off rambling 
and to seek the tranquillity he so much needed in rest and 
“home-spun pleasures.”* On March 16, Shelley wrote to 
Hogg that he had been staying at Mrs. Boinville’s for a 
month. “I have felt myself translated to a paradise, which 
has nothing of mortality, but its transitoriness; my heart 
sickens at the view of that necessity, which will quickly di- 
vide me from the tranquillity of this happy home—for it has 
become my home.” What necessity could he have felt but 
a sense of duty to Harriet? He would gladly have remained 
away from her then, but he was forcing himself to face the 
prospect of returning. He was reading Italian. ‘Cornelia 
assists me in this language. Did I not once tell you that I 
thought her cold and reserved? She is the reverse of this, 
as she is the reverse of everything bad. She inherits all the 
divinity of her mother.” He sends Hogg a stanza of poetry 
“which has no meaning,” and which he has “only written 
in thought,” a “vision of a delirious and distempered dream, 
which passes away at the cold clear light of morning.” 


Thy dewy looks sink in my breast; 

Thy gentle words stir poison there; 
Thou hast disturbed the only rest 

That was the portion of despair! 
Subdued to Duty’s hard control, 

I could have borne my wayward lot; 
The chains that bind this ruined soul 

Had cankered then—but crushed it not. 


Whether the author realized it or not, the verses are full of 
meaning. They signify that he had determined, in his 


® Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, p. 30, says: “I was sometimes irreverent enough 
to laugh at the fervour with which opinions utterly unconducive to any practical 
result were battled for as matters of the highest importance to the well-being of 
mank’nd; Harriet Shelley was always ready to laugh with me, and we thereby lost 
caste with some of the more hot-headed of the party.” 

"Hogg, Life of Shelley, II, 511-512. 
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despair, to seek that joyless rest which comes from resigna- 
tion, from the renunciation of happiness for the sake of duty, 
from conjugal fidelity after the lover’s passion is gone; but 
Cornelia’s “dewy looks” and “gentle words”—if indeed 
they were Cornelia’s—had unsettled this determination by 
stirring within his heart the poison of a new affection, which, 
when added to the motives that already opposed his purpose 
of following duty, would produce a struggle that would 
crush him. It need not be inferred from the poem and the 
letter that Cornelia betrayed any signs of love for Shelley, 
but in his state of nervous excitement, her kindness and gen- 
tleness were sufficient to awaken a disturbing emotion in his 
breast.® 

At the same time that the society of these delightful 
ladies kept him away from his wife, the presence of Harriet’s 
sister Eliza in his own home made his return there all the 
more uninviting. At first he had rather admired Eliza as a 
more polished diamond than Harriet,° and so far as his let- 
ters reveal the state of his mind he did not positively dislike 
her until a few months before his separation from Harriet. 
The letter to Hogg from Bracknell already quoted also re- 
veals Shelley’s feelings towards Eliza: 


Eliza is still with us—not here! —but will be with me when the 
infinite malice of destiny forces me to depart. I am now but little 
inclined to contest this point. I certainly hate her with all my heart 
and soul. It is a sight which awakens an inexpressible sensation of 
disgust and horror, to see her caress my poor little Janthe, in whom 
I may hereafter find the consolation of sympathy. I sometimes feel 
faint with the fatigue of checking the overflowings of my unbounded 

* Hogg, Life of Shelley, II, 502, thinks that Shelley’s subsequent conduct was 
“much influenced” by his association with Mrs. Boinville and her daughter. Mrs. 
Godwin, in one of her letters to Lady Mountcashell, represented Harriet as having 
said that Shelley was in love with Cornelia ‘Turner. See Appendix B of Dowden’s 
Life of Shelley, 11, 543. With reference to the interpretation of the affair given 
above, I wish to disclaim any intention of pursuing the train of reasoning that 


Mark Twain adopted in his essay “In Defence of Harriet Shelley.” 
° Letter to Hogg, May 19, 1811. 
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abhorrence for this miserable wretch. But she is no more than a 
blind and loathsome worm, that cannot see to sting. 


From the second sentence of this passage it may be conjec- 
tured that Shelley had complained, perhaps only to Harriet, 
of the presence of Eliza in their home, but without effect; 
it is apparent, moreover, that his dislike of his sister-in-law 
was increased if not largely caused by her attentions to little 
Ianthe. Mr. Ingpen suggests that Harriet’s coldness to- 
wards Shelley “may have been the result of his undisguised 
dislike of her much-beloved sister.”*® Peacock said, “I have 
often thought that if Harriet had nursed her own child, and 
if this sister had not lived with them, the link of their mar- 
ried love would not have been so readily broken.”** About 
the middle of April, 1814, Eliza Westbrook left Shelley 
and Harriet and went to Southampton to live,” but the dam- 
age was already beyond repair. The conflict between the 
desire to stay at Bracknell and the feeling that it was his duty 
to return to Harriet is clearly revealed, also, as Dowden 
points out, in the poem written in April, 1814, and beginning 


Away! the moor is dark beneath the moon.?% 


On January 11, 1817, to anticipate for a moment, Shel- 
ley wrote to Mary, “I learnt just now from Godwin that he 
has evidence that Harriet was unfaithful to me four months 
before I left England with you.” Dowden thinks that al- 
ready in the summer of 1814 Shelley had suspected Harriet 
of an attachment to a Major Ryan, whom they had known a 
year before.** But Peacock was convinced “that her conduct 
as a wife was as pure, as true, as absolutely faultless, as that 
of any who for such conduct are held most in honour,”’® and 

*Ingpen, Shelley in England, p. 427. 
™ Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, p. 29. 


* Letter from Mrs. Boinville to Hogg, April 18, 1814, in Hogg’s Life of Shelley, 
II, 533. 

* Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 411-412. 

“ Tbid., pp- 424-425. See also Harriet’s letters to Miss Nugent of May 21 and 
June 22, 1813. 

** Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, pp. 49-50. 
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Hogg, Hookham, and Thornton Hunt were of the same 
opinion.*® It is true that Shelley could easily deceive him- 
self into accepting as facts the fictions of his imagination 
when they served to justify the satisfaction of a strong de- 
sire.17 But even if Godwin’s evidence was genuine, Shelley 
did not know of it in the summer of 1814. The letters from 
Shelley to Harriet recently discovered and published by Dr. 
Leslie Hotson in the Atlantic Monthly for January and Feb- 
ruary, 1930, lend no support to Dowden’s theory. In a 
moment of resentment Shelley may have expressed to Mary 
his doubt of the propriety of Harriet’s conduct with Ryan or 
another, as Dowden reports, but I do not believe he was con- 
vinced of her infidelity. He certainly did not justify his own 
conduct on that ground, and he continued to think of her 
with affectionate solicitude. 

Of Mary Godwin, Shelley saw very little before his 
breach with Harriet had become seemingly irreparable. He 
had first met Mary, according to her biographer, in Novem- 
ber, 1812, when she was hardly more than a child, but he did 
not see her again until May, 1814.*® During much of the 
interval both Mary and Shelley had been away from Lon- 
don. Godwin had accompanied Shelley on March 22, 1814, 
to secure the license for his second marriage to Harriet, but 
after that Shelley did not visit his friend in Skinner Street 
until early in May. It was “in May or early June,” accord- 
ing to Dowden, that “‘Shelley’s eyes first rested with interest 
on Godwin’s daughter Mary, now just returned from a long 
visit to the Baxters in Scotland.”*® Once begun, their friend- 
ship quickly ripened to love. On June 8, Hogg went with 
his friend to Godwin’s and saw Mary for the first time. “A 
thrilling voice called ‘Shelley!’ A thrilling voice answered 
‘Mary!?”°° Before the end of the month, as we know from 
the poem “To Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin: June, 1814,” 


* Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 429. ™ Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, p. 56. 
* Mrs. Julian Marshall, Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, I, 
41, 47-48. 


*® Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 418. ” Hogg, Life of Shelley, II, 538. 
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Shelley and Mary had exchanged confessions of love. Of 
his interest in Harriet Westbrook, Shelley had said to Hogg, 
“This, I fear, more resembles exerted action than inspired 
passion”;*’ but his attachment for Mary Godwin was of a 
different order. “Nothing,” writes Peacock, “that I ever 
read in tale or history could present a more striking image 
of a sudden, violent, irresistible, uncontrollable passion, than 
that under which I found him labouring when, at his request, 
I went up from the country to call on him in London.”? 
The desire to be soothed after the pain of having lost, as he 
believed, the love of his wife rendered Shelley peculiarly 
susceptible to the kindness and sympathy of another woman, 
as we have already seen in his relations with Mrs. Boinville 
and Cornelia at Bracknell. His situation was neither strange 
nor new: two years earlier he had been drawn to Harriet in 
the rebound after the break with his cousin Harriet Grove; 
now the loss of Harriet Westbrook was to have its recom- 
pense in the finding of Mary. The young women of the 
household of Godwin, Shelley’s mentor, had been since the 
time of his first knowledge of them the special subjects of 
Shelley’s solicitude, and they, in turn, were not less inter- 
ested in him. ‘You cannot imagine,” Godwin had written 
to him on March 14, 1812, “how much all the females of 
my family, Mrs. Godwin and three daughters, are interested 
in your letters and your history.”°* Eventually Mary, whose 
mother, Mary Wollstonecraft, was his ideal of feminine ex- 
cellence, awakened in Shelley feelings of interest and intel- 
lectual kinship, and at a time when he was least able to guard 
against the consequences of such feelings. Harriet, not un- 
naturally, supposed that Mary “seduced” her husband; but 
she also laid much of the blame upon the influence of God- 
win and Mary Wollstonecraft. “Mr. Shelley has become 
profligate and sensual, owing entirely to Godwin’s ‘Political 


4 Letter to Hogg (no date), probably Aug. 14, 1811. 

= Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, ppv. 47-48. 

* Godwin’s letter to Shelley, in C. Kegan Paul, William Godwin: His Friends 
and Contemporaries, II, 206-207. 
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Justice,’ ” she wrote to Miss Nugent on November 20, 1814. 
In the same letter she says of Mary’s seduction of Shelley: 


She is to blame. She heated his imagination by talking of her 
mother, and going to her grave with him every day, till at last she 
told him she was dying in love for him, accompanied with the most 
violent gestures and vehement expostulations. He thought of me and 
my sufferings, and begged her to get the better of a passion as de- 
grading to him as herself. She then told him she would die—he 
had rejected her, and what appeared to her as the sublimest virtue 
was to him a crime. Why could we not all live together? I as 
his sister, she as his wife? He had the folly to believe this possible, 
and sent for me, then residing at Bath. 


If we may believe Harriet, therefore, Shelley would have 
been able to conquer his passion if Mary had not deliberately 
sought to inflame it. It is possible that Harriet was repeat- 
ing Shelley’s version of the story. According to the account 
given by Mrs. Godwin in her letters to Lady Mountcashell, 
however, Shelley was the aggressor; she says that on one 
occasion he came to Godwin’s house and wanted to give Mary 
a heavy dose of laudanum and put a bullet through his own 
brain so that they might be united in death rather than sep- 
arated in life. Mary succeeded in calming him only by 
promising to love him faithfully.** Although Mary was 
sufficiently instructed in the anti-matrimonial doctrines of 
Political Justice and the Rights of Women to feel no scruples 
at entering into a union with a man who had one wife al- 
ready, Shelley may first have convinced her that Harriet 
had forfeited her right to his love. Shelley himself still 
believed, so far as we know, in the doctrine expressed in, _ 
the notes to Queen Mab that husband and wife should live 
together only so long as their love lasts. He therefore 
recognized no moral wrong in his leaving Harriet for Mary, 
4 See Dowden’s Life of Shelley, Appendix B, Vol. II, p. 544. Dowden shows 
that Mrs. Godwin’s statements of fact cannot be trusted, and yet it may be possible 


that this account gives an approximate description of Shelley’s violent passion; it 
certainly agrees rather closely with Peacock’s description of that passion. 
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and the only inner restraint which could deter him was a 
consideration of Harriet’s welfare. Having taken a decisive 
step, he proved but human in persuading himself that he had 
done no wrong. 

Shelly and Mary, with Jane (Claire) Clairmont, daugh- 
ter of the second Mrs. Godwin, left London early on the 
morning of July 28, 1814, and after being overtaken at 
Calais by Mrs. Godwin, who sought in vain to persuade her 
daughter to return home, continued their journey through 
Paris to Switzerland.*? On the way Shelley paused long 
enough at Troyes on August 13, to write to Harriet. 


I write to you from this destestable Town; I write to shew you 
that I do not forget you. I write to urge you to come to Switzer- 
land, where you will at least find one firm and constant friend, to 
whom your interests will be always dear, by whom your feelings 
will never wilfully be injured. From none can you expect this but 
me. All else are either unfeeling and selfish, or have beloved friends 
of their own as Mrs. Boinville to whom their attention and affection 
is confined. 


He hoped that he would soon have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing her to “some sweet retreat” among the mountains. After 
warning her not to part with any of her money, he signed 
himself “ever most affectionately yours.” It is perfectly 
evident from this letter that Shelley was not at this time 
angry with Harriet, and that if he suspected her of infidelity, 
he viewed it as a circumstance which, though it prevented 
their living as husband and wife, did not diminish his solici- 
tude for her. One important circumstance which is implied 
if not actually expressed in this letter has been overlooked 
by students of Shelley heretofore; that is Shelley’s sup- 
position that Harriet was without friends and needed some 
one to look after her interests. Where was her father? 

*° Shelley was at least partly responsible for Claire’s decision to continue with 
him and Mary to Switzerland. (See the entry in Shelley’s diary for July 30, quoted 


in Dowden’s Life of Shelley, I, 443, and also Fanny’s letter to Mary, Oct. 3, 1813, 
in II, 54.) 
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Where was the beloved Eliza? The sisters were together 
about the middle of July,”® but whether there was then any 
ill feeling between them is uncertain. Eliza had left her sis- 
ter’s home in the spring, presumably by the express demand 
of Shelley and the acquiescence of his wife. It is possible 
that in July, 1814, Harriet and her sister were not on very 
friendly terms, and that Harriet had represented to Shelley 
that, if he deserted her, she would have no home and no one 
to whom she might look for protection and advice.** If 
such was the case, it goes far to explain the letter quoted 
above, which has by all readers been considered a bit of pre- 
posterous silliness or inexcusable cruelty on the part of Shel- 
ley. In his own peculiar way, Shelley was trying to make 
amends to Harriet for having left her alone and for having 
given his love to another. It is of course easy for one who 
is in the ascendant to be magnanimous to one who is in 
eclipse; but, whatever else may be said of him, Shelley was 
sincere. When he went away, he gave directions to his 
bankers to honor Harriet’s requests for money, and when he 
returned, having run short of funds on the way, he was 
obliged to ask her for twenty pounds to pay the charges of 
his passage from Holland.** He continued to communicate 
with her while he was in England, providing for her and 
trying to persuade her to approve his actions; for a while she 
was good-humored about it all, but when it appeared that 
Shelley was not inclined to return to her, she became less 
agreeable. Charles Bysshe, Harriet’s second child and Shel- 
ley’s heir at that time, was born November 30, 1814, and 
Shelley visited the mother and babe as soon as he heard of 
the event, but Harriet complained that he showed no tender- 
ness for her. ‘He said he was glad it was a boy, because he 

76 Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 431. 

*T Harriet’s letters to Miss Nugent show that Eliza was with her most of the 
time, at least, until June, 1816; but if Shelley in July, 1814, believed that Harriet 
was alienated from her family, the true state of affairs was for the time of no con- 


sequence in determining his actions. 
* Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 463-464. 
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would make money cheaper.”°® Harriet probably expected 
Shelley to tire of his new love and return to her, and the 
friendliness and consideration which she received at his hands 
might have justified the expectation. She may also have 
hoped that the birth of their son would reunite them, but his 
lack of tenderness for her and for the child convinced her of 
the futility of such a hope. Soon afterward she began to 
annoy Shelley and Mary by sending her creditors to them.*° 
Reccnciliation became obviously impossible. “You are 
plainly lost to me for ever,” he wrote on September 26, in 
one of the letters discovered by Dr. Hotson. “I foresee no 
probability of change.” 

This struggle was over. Shelley had made his decision, 
had refused to allow the restraint of marriage to be forced 
upon him by power exerted from without. He did not fore- 
see or try to calculate what consequences were to ensue or 
how he was to be lessoned by them. 


II 


The immediate consequence of Shelley’s elopement with 
Mary Godwin, as he soon perceived when he returned to 
England in September, 1814, was his ostracism from the 
scciety in which he had been accustomed to move. As in the 
later and more famous case of Byron, he was looked upon 
as a wife-deserter and avoided by his acquaintances, who 
could not know, of course, of the existence of such exten- 
uating circumstances as have since come to light. 

Shelley cared little or nothing for the good opinion of 
the world at large, but he did feel most painfully his isola- 
tion from those few friends in whose company he had been 
wont to find diversion. He wrote to Hogg in October, but 
Hoge’s reply was far from sympathetic;** on November 8, 
while he was hiding from the bailiffs to avoid arrest for debt, 
he wrote to Mary: “I saw Hogg last night; I am disappointed 


” Harriet’s letter to Miss Nugent, Dec. 11, 1814. 
* Dowden, Lije of Shelley, 1, 465. * Tbid., p. 467. 
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in him, though my expectations were very moderate.” He 
had been on very good terms with Hogg before his separa- 
tion from Harriet. It may reasonably be conjectured that 
his friend disapproved of his conduct towards her. Hogg 
had always liked to play the part of older brother and pru- 
dent adviser to the poet. He was disgruntled when Shelley 
did not make him his confidant. ‘Whenever,” says Hoge, 
referring particularly to Shelley’s buying a carriage, “any 
act of signal folly, extraordinary indiscretion and insane ex- 
travagance was to be perpetrated, I was never informed of 
it, and certainly there was no obligation to tell me.”°? But 
after Hogg had seen Mary and passed favorable judgment 
upon her, and presumably after Shelley had explained more 
satisfactorily the reasons for his separation from Harriet, the 
two friends resumed their intercourse with something like 
the old familiarity. On November 14, Hogg called for the 
first time on Shelley and Mary, and Shelley notes in the 
journal: “In the evening Hogg calls; perhaps he still may 
be my friend, in spite of the radical differences of sympathy 
between us; he was pleased with Mary; this was the test by 
which I had previously determined to judge his character.”*? 
It seems that Hogg’s humor was more in evidence than his 
philosophy, and though they did not like it, it was doubtless 
a wholesome recreation for them in that time of loneliness 
and depression. In the spring of 1815, Hogg had so far re- 
deemed himself that he lodged in the same house with them 
for atime. Peacock, if he was displeased with Shelley’s con- 
duct towards Harriet, kept his displeasure to himself and 
was on friendly terms with him at all times. When Shelley 
had gone to the continent with Mary in July, he had re- 
quested Peacock to attend to his money affairs.** When he 
returned to London, Peacock went with him to see lawyers 
and money-lenders, concealed him for a while in his own 
house, and sometimes saved him from absolute hunger by 


* Hogg, Life of Shelley, II, 358. 
*8 Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 467. * Letter to Harriet, Aug. 13, 1814. 
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providing small sums of money.*® Shelley’s opinion of the 
enigmatic scholar was slowly improving. ‘Peacock calls,” 
he records in the journal for October 14. “I take some in- 
terest in this man, but no possible conduct of his could dis- 
turb my tranquillity.”*® They continued to be much together, 
and Shelley found him useful in business transactions and an 
agreeable companion on his walks. Though Peacock laughed 
at their superstition and impractical ideas** and persisted in 
treating philosophy with disdain, Shelley and Mary recog- 
nized his good qualities and valued him accordingly. They 
had no other friends. Mary’s girlhood friend, Isabel Bax- 
ter, now married or engaged to be married, declined to have 
any further relations with her; the Hookhams had proved 
unfriendly if not actually treacherous, and Shelley consid- 
ered them cool villains; but he wrote to Mary on October 
24: “I care not for the Hookhams. I’ll tear their hearts out 
by the roots with irony and sarcasm, if I find that they have 
dared to lift a thought against me.” Mrs. Boinville wrote, 
doubtless in answer to a letter from Shelley, but she seemed 
“cold and even sarcastic,” and the Newtons and Turners had 
little or nothing to do with them.** 

A surreptitious communication with the household in 
Skinner Street was kept up through Charles Clairmont and 
Fanny, “while Godwin himself remained indignant, and yet 
found it possible to accept important pecuniary favours from 
the man whose offence against virtue was past forgive- 
ness.””*° Shelley was astonished and pained at his conduct; 
indeed, no misfortune that he sustained during this period 
was so discouraging as the loss of Godwin’s friendship. Self- 
ishness among worldly and unenlightened men was not to be 
wondered at. “But I confess to you,” he wrote to Mary on 
the afternoon of October 24, “that I have been shocked and 
staggered by Godwin’s cold injustice. The places where I 

*° Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 462, 480, 482-484. 


8 Thid., p. 483. % Thid., pp. 466-467. 
*" Thid., p. 484. ® Thid.. pp. 462-463. 
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have seen that man’s fine countenance bring bitterness home 
to my heart to think of his cutting cruelty.” In the enthusi- 
astic days of 1812 he had imagined the author of Political 
Justice a superior being who dwelt in an exalted region of 
pure ideas, whence his benevolent mind brooded over the 
troubled scene below uncontaminated by its errors and temp- 
tations. But at last he perceived that he had been mistaken 
or that Godwin had changed, and like a disillusioned child 
that finds consolation in the certainty of its mother’s love, 
Shelley solaced his disappointment in Godwin with his faith 
in Mary. “But in my absence from you, O light of my life, 
my very spirit of hope, I have at moments almost felt despair 
to think how cold and worldly Godwin has become.”*° For 
Mary’s sake, however, and for the benefit of philosophy, he 
was willing to ignore the haughty and sacrosanct attitude 
which Godwin maintained towards himself and Mary, as 
though they were criminals, and even offered him what 
pecuniary assistance he could when Godwin was threatened 
with arrest for debt.** 

Another source of uneasiness for Shelley was the pres- 
ence in his household of Jane, usually known as Clare or 
Claire, Clairmont, who had been asked to accompany him 
and Mary to France, according to her own statement, because 
of her ability to speak French.*? But Shelley had a reading 
knowledge of the language himself and might expect no very 
great difficulty in speaking it with sufficient facility to meet 
all the needs of a traveler. It is more likely that Claire, who 
was unhappy at home and possessed of a romantic and ad- 
venturous spirit, had asked to go along and that Shelley, in 
whom the impulse to intellectual knight-errantry was always 
strong, could not resist the opportunity of rescuing a young 
hopeful from family tyranny and of unfolding to her re- 
sponsive mind the lovely and intricate mysteries of philos- 
ophy. Claire, who was sometimes enthusiastic and compan- 


* Letter to Mary, written the afternoon of Oct. 24, 1814. 
“Letter to Mary, Nov. 3, 1814. “Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 440. 
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ionable but often gloomy and unhappy, imagined that Mary 
and Shelley treated her unkindly, and she sometimes refused 
to speak to them for an entire day.** Occasionally she 
quarrelled with Shelley, but he could always explain things 
to her and coax her into good humor again. “How I like 
good, kind, explaining people!” she confided to her diary.** 
Shelley was impatient with Claire’s instability of temper, and 
yet they were so much alike in their imaginative and temper- 
amental nature that he felt himself more sympathetic than 
he liked to be. Her emotional impulsiveness incapacitated 
her for the calm affections of friendship; she gave and de- 
manded of him too much attention for the security of their 
relationship or else she was sullen and unhappy. These 
pouting spells were probably the result of her desire to be 
loved and consoled. In the diary for October 14, Shelley 
counsels himself to curb his sympathy: 


Beware of weakly giving way to trivial sympathies. Content your- 
self with one great affection—with a single mighty hope; let the rest 
of mankind be subjects of your benevolence, your justice, and, as 
human beings, of your sensibility; but, as you value many hours of 
peace, never suffer more than one even to approach the hallowed 
circle. Nothing should shake the truly great spirit which is not suffi- 
ciently mighty to destroy it.4% 


Shelley was not really in love with Claire; his passion for 
Mary was too fresh and too powerful to admit of such a 
possibility; but he realized that he was very susceptible to 
just such charms as Claire possessed in abundance, and he 
feared that in some moment of weakness or nervous excite- 
ment he would find his reason inadequate to cope with his 
sympathetic impulse. Besides, he was disturbed by the 
knowledge that Mary was annoyed by Claire and jealous of 
his affection for her. As Mary was often too ill to leave the 
house, Claire accompanied him, apparently by his own re- 


“Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 478-480. “ Tbid., p. 484. 
“ Ibid., p. 483. 
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quest, on many walks and visits to places of business and 
pleasure. Claire refused to return to her mother in Skinner 
Street, and they found it hard to secure a suitable place for 
her elsewhere. “Shelley and I go upstairs to talk of Claire’s 
going,” writes Mary in the diary for March 14, 1815; “the 
prospect appears to me more dismal than ever; not the least 
hope. This is hard, indeed, to bear.”*® On May 13, Claire 
at last left them. “I begin a new journal with our regen- 
eration,” Mary writes thankfully.** Claire did not live with 
them again for a year, but in July, while Shelley was looking 
for a house in Devonshire, Mary’s anxiety was once more 
aroused by the thought that Claire, who was living at Lyn- 
mouth, might be with him. “Pray, is Clara with you? for I 
have inquired several times, and no letters,” she wrote to 
Shelley on July 27; “but,seriously it would not in the least 
surprise me (if you have written to her from London, and let 
her know that you are without me) that she should have 
taken some such freak.”** Mary not only, therefore, sus- 
pected Claire of indiscreet conduct towards Shelley, but she 
doubted his ability to resist her charms if she chose to exer- 
cise them. . 

Before he had been chastened by the weeks of struggle 
which will be described in the next section, Shelley retained 
much of his earlier enthusiasm for converting into action the 
visionary schemes of philosophic reform with which his 
imagination was perpetually occupied. About the beginning 
of October, 1814, Shelley had entertained Mary and Claire 
with one of these fanciful projects. They talked seriously 
of proselytizing his sisters, Elizabeth and Hellen, and bear- 
ing them away to the West of Ireland, where they hoped to 
establish an association of philosophical people, including 
Hogg and Harriet.*® It was in October, also, that Shelley 
made an attempt to finish his new romance, The Assassins, 
which describes just such a society as the association which 


“ Tbid., p. 518. “8 Thid., pp. 524-525. 
” Thid., p. 519. *® Tbid.. pp. 478 and 482. 
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they had hoped to establish in Ireland. The writing of this 
romance was undoubtedly connected with the discussion of 
the association project. But both were abandoned for more 
practical affairs, and Shelley was never afterward able or 
willing to go back to them, or, for long, to any other form 
of his early enthusiasm. He was on the contrary in danger 
of losing his faith in mankind altogether. “Be happy, dear 
Shelley, and think of me!” Mary urged him.°® And he had 
need of the encouragement, for it seemed to him that all men 
were selfish and cruel. “My imagination is confounded,” he 
declared, “by the uniform prospect of the perfidy and wick- 
edness and hard heartedness of mankind.”** 

Thus from the attitude, assumed three years before, of 
the champion of mankind, he had been forced by the conflict 
of egoistic with altruistic interests to the position of a com- 
batant at war with mankind. 


Ill 


A second, though a minor, encroachment of the world 
upon Shelley’s personal happiness grew out of his pecuniary 
situation, his opposition to entail, and his philanthropical 
activities. We have seen that the allowance granted to him 
by his father in the spring of 1811 had been withdrawn after 
his marriage to Harriet, but renewed early in the following 
year.°? We have seen, too, that, because of his theoretical 
opposition to the principle of entail, he had rejected a medi- 
tated proposal on the part of his father and grandfather 
whereby he might have secured a large income by agreeing 
to entail the whole estate on his son.°* His expenditures 
during his last year with Harriet, however, had so far ex- 
ceeded his income, that he had become seriously involved in 
debts, and his father refused to accede to his requests for 
more money. 

* Mary’s letter to Shelley, Oct. 25, 1814. 


™ Letter to Mary, Oct. 24, 1814. 
* See pp. 33-35. See p. 39. 
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After his failure to come to an understanding with Mr. 
Shelley in the summer of 1813, Shelley did not address him 
again on the subject of money until the spring of the follow- 
ing year. On March 13, 1814, he wrote to his father that 
he could no longer postpone the sale of post-obit bonds, 
though he had resorted to every expedient to avoid it. “I 
know,” he said, “that you do not want the will, but only the 
power of doing everything which I could reasonably expect.” 
It was the grandfather, of course, who stood in the way of a 
settlement. About this time he made himself responsible 
for Godwin’s debts and commenced the process of borrow- 
ing which became the bane of his happiness. Preoccupied 
with other matters, he viewed his pecuniary difficulties with 
an unwarranted equanimity. ‘My temporal concerns are 
slowly rectifying themselves,” he wrote to Hogg from 
Bracknell on March 16, 1814; “I am astonished at my own 
indifference to their event.” Shelley was no doubt thinking 
of his sale on March 4, of a post-obit of £8000 for £2593 
1os., which, though the transaction was not completed until 
July 12, promised him relief from his own debts as well as 
those of Godwin. 

It was not long until he was in sore straits again. He had 
left England at the end of July with little money, having 
written, it seems, to Hookham to send him a supply, for on 
August 3, he wrote in his journal, “He did not send the 
money”; the same day he received a “cold and stupid letter” 
from the bookseller but no money, and again on August 6, 
he received a “dull and insolent letter” from the same source. 
The next day, the fifth in Paris, his uneasiness was ended by 
a loan of sixty pounds from a French man of business.** 
The runaways returned to London in September, exhausted 
and penniless, yet hopeful of putting an end to their money 
troubles. But soon Shelley was hounded by creditors— 
Harriet’s and Godwin’s and his own—now more importun- 
ate than ever. “Shelley goes with Peacock to the law- 

* Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 444-447. 
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yers’,” Mary writes in her journal for October 18, “but, as 
usual, does not succeed.””’ He was hard pressed for money 
to provide the necessities of life, and was forced to pawn his 
precious microscope for five pounds that he and the two girls 
dependent upon him might live. He was warned by Fanny 
Godwin of a plot to arrest him, and on October 23, he left 
home and hid himself in the lawyers’ “holes” until Novem- 
ber 9, seeing Mary in the meantime only furtively and by 
appointment. On the twenty-fourth he painted for one of 
the lawyers the “horrible aspect” of his affairs, but only met 
with indolence and listlessness; he had hopes of borrowing 
£400 from a “benevolent looking” Mr. Watts, who was 
touched by his story of misfortune; the next day he wrote 
“an extremely urgent letter to Harriet to induce her to send 
money” (this was one of the ten letters lately found by Dr. 
Hotson); on the twenty-seventh he was “full of business 
and of hopes,” possibly connected with Mr. Watts; on the 
twenty-eighth he wrote to some person named Hooper and 
also to his uncle, Sir John Shelley-Sidney; on November 4, 
he had a prospect of selling the reversion to Castle Goring, 
built by his grandfather, for £12,000 and was feverishly 
waiting for several other schemes to mature; and at last, on 
the ninth of November, some arrangement was made, the 
exact nature of which is uncertain, whereby he was relieved 
from the fear of arrest and was able to return to Mary.°® 
The effect of these trying days was certainly damaging to his 
health and peace of mind, but it was valuable in the end be- 
cause it sharpened his business faculty and helped him to a 
knowledge of the sordid backyard of human nature which he 
needed to offset his excessive idealism. 

The death of his grandfather, Sir Bysshe Shelley, on 
January 6, 1815, enabled him to arrange a settlement with 
his father, now Sir Timothy, whereby his income was in- 
creased to one thousand pounds per annum. Out of this 


°° Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 462. 
See Shelley’s letters to Mary during this period. 
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sum he directed that two hundred pounds annually should 
be paid to Harriet, but he still had sufficient for his require- 
ments and something over for benevolent purposes. Under 
the will of Sir Bysshe, Shelley was to receive without con- 
dition upon his father’s death the title to entailed estates 
worth £80,000; and if he would consent to prolong the en- 
tail, and also consent to entail the unsettled property, 
amounting to £120,000, he was to hold upon his succession a 
life estate in the whole. If he refused to make such a set- 
tlement, he was to receive only the £80,000 of entailed 
property, the unsettled portion in that case to be vested in 
his younger brother, John Shelley. Shelley cared nothing 
whatever for the perpetuation of his grandfather’s fortune, 
but he was eager to have the immediate and absolute disposal 
of that portion of it which was devised to him. Consequently 
he was willing to forfeit his claim to the £120,000 by refus- 
ing the stipulations of the will, on the condition that his 
father should purchase his reversion to the settled property 
at its actual value. But the attorneys were doubtful of the 
legality of such a transaction, and when it was brought be- 
fore Chancery, a judgment was rendered declaring that Sir 
Timothy would forfeit his own title to the income of the 
property if he made any settlement of the kind contemplated. 
The income of one thousand pounds was to be derived from 
a certain small estate which it was ascertained in June, 1815, 
Shelley was privileged to sell his father.°’ It was not lack 
of business ability that led Shelley to prefer £80,000 of 
transferable property to the income of £200,000, but the 
hope of acquiring at once the means for indulging his chari- 
table and philanthropic impulses. His disappointment at 
the Chancery decision, therefore, was very keen, and was 
undoubtedly an important factor in his determination to quit 
England in the spring of 1816.°° 

'l These facts are most conveniently accessible in Dowden’s Life of Shelley I, 


507-511 and 552-554. See also Shelley’s letter to Godwin, Jan. 7, 1816. 
Letter to Codwin, Feb. 16, 1816. 
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IV 


Shelley’s position, socially and otherwise, was much more 
comfortable after the settlement with his father, and he now 
began to think of establishing himself in a permanent home. 
About August 1, 1815, Shelley and Mary settled in a new 
house at Bishopsgate, the eastern entrance to Windsor Park, 
and within walking distance of Marlow, where Peacock was 
living.°® Shelley’s first desire had been to take a house in 
Wales or in Devon, where he had passed many pleasant days 
in 1812, but no houses were to be had. Bishopsgate had the 
advantage of being near London and adjacent to the woods 
of Windsor Park; it also promised association with Peacock, 
which had already come to be an inducement. Here Shelley 
passed the greater part of one of the happiest and most tran- 
quil years of his life. Near the end of August he wrote to 
Hogg: “My life has been very regular and undisturbed by 
new occurrences since your departure. My health has been 
considerably improved under Lawrence’s care; and I am so 
much more free from the continual irritation under which I 
lived, as to devote myself with more effect and consistency 
to study.” But continual study was bad for Shelley, and he 
was fortunate in having Peacock, who loved the country, to 
keep him out of doors much of the time. At the end of 
August, Shelley, Mary, Peacock, and Charles Clairmont 
made an excursion up the Thames as far as their skiff would 
float. They were gone about ten days, but even in that short 
time Shelley’s health and spirits improved remarkably. 
When the trip was over, according to Charles Clairmont, he 
had the “ruddy, healthy complexion of the autumn upon his 
countenance,” and was “twice as fat as he used to be.”% 
Peacock substantiates this observation, but attributes Shel- 
ley’s improvement partly to the abandonment of vegetable 
diet and the following of his prescription of “three mutton 

“Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 525. 


© Charles Clairmont’s letter to Claire, Sept. 16, 1815, printed by Dowden in his 
Life of Shelley, I, 528-530. 
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chops, well peppered.”®* Shelley told Hogg that he felt 
so much better after the excursion that he could devote six 
hours a day to study without any harmful effects. Charles 
Clairmont records in the letter already quoted that Shelley 
was so enthusiastic over the boat trip that he wanted to con- 
tinue it by canal and river through Wales and the English 
Lake District to the Tweed and thence on to the Falls of the 
Clyde, but such an extensive tour proved altogether im- 
practicable. Brief as it was, however, the experience im- 
pressed him deeply, and, according to Peacock, was the origin 
of the taste for boating which became so prominent in his 
last years. 

At this juncture it seems well to call particular attention 
to the powerful influence which Shelley’s association with 
Peacock exerted upon his character and conduct. Hookham 
had sent him in the summer of 1812 two volumes of Pea- 
cock’s poetry, which Shelley thought to “abound in genius,” 
but genius misapplied. “Mr. Peacock conceives that com- 
merce is prosperity; that the glory of the British Flag, is 
the happiness of the British people; that George III, so far 
from having been a warrior and a Tyrant, has been a Pa- 
triot.”** He had possibly met Peacock casually some time 
before this, but, if so, he was not impressed.°* On moving 
to Bracknell, the Shelleys had invited Peacock to visit them, 
which he was not loath to do; and when they had gone to 
Edinburgh in the autumn, he had occupied a seat in their 
carriage. In a letter to Hogg from the Scottish capital, 
written November 26, 1813, Shelley had said of Peacock: 
“He is a very mild agreeable man, and a good scholar. His 
enthusiasm is not very ardent, nor his views very compre- 
hensive; but he is neither superstitious, ill-tempered, dog- 
matical, or proud.” In the letter to Harriet from France 

™ Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, pp. 54-55. 
@ Letter to Hookham, Aug. 18, 1812. Shelley’s conception of the king, of course, 


was quite the reverse. 
Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 274. 
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he had spoken of Peacock as “inconsiderate and cold, but 
surely not utterly perfidious,” and had assured her that in- 
terest would secure his attention to the affairs that Shelley 
intrusted to him. It is not improbable that Harriet later 
showed the letter to Peacock, who, if he took offense, seemed 
to conceal it effectually. It is evident from these letters 
that Shelley did not admire Peacock at that time; nor did he 
hesitate, even two years later, when Peacock was his almost 
constant companion, to express to Charles Clairmont his un- 
favorable opinion of him.** And yet he was sometimes en- 
vious of Peacock’s passionless and regulated life, which was 
in striking contrast to his own restless pursuit of phantoms.” 
Longing for rest, he perhaps was drawn to look for the 
secret of it in Peacock’s fashion of living. He sometimes 
unconsciously adopted his cold style of argument. ‘“Per- 
haps in truth Peacock has infected me,” he explained on one 
occasion to Mary; “my disquisitions were cold, my subtleties 
unmeaningly refined. And I am a harp responsive to every 
wind. The scented gale of summer can wake it to sweet 
melody, but rough cold blasts draw forth discordances and 
jarring sounds.”°® There were many reasons why Shelley 
was drawn to Peacock. He had remained his friend at a 
time when all others had turned their backs upon him, and 
Shelley could never forget that kindness. He sympathized 
with Shelley in his taste for sailing paper boats and believed 
that it originated with him.®* Peacock was also extremely 
fond of cross-country walks, of boating, of poetry, and of 
Greek texts taken in large doses, in all of which Shelley’s 
tastes agreed with his. Throughout the winter of 1815- 
1816, Peacock and Hogg were frequent and almost the only 
visitors at the house in Bishopsgate, though Shelley might 
have had others if he had encouraged them. “This winter 
was, as Mr. Hogg expressed it, a mere Atticism. Our studies 
Charles Clairmont’s letter to Claire, Sept. 16, 1815. 


®Tetter to Hogg, about the end of Aug., 1815. 
"Letter to Mary, Nov. 4, 1814. * Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, p. 53. 
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were exclusively Greek.”°? This constant companionship 
was not without its effect on Shelley. He never admitted a 
very sincere affection for Peacock, and yet he always enjoyed 
his society, preferred him to others as a correspondent, and 
came nearer deferring to his opinions than to those of any one 
else. Peacock placed no credence in Shelley’s frequent as- 
sertions that he had been warned of personal perils, or that 
his father had designs on his liberty, and was frank enough 
to say so to Shelley, who was annoyed but not angry, and 
probably benefited by such skepticism. Peacock believed 
that these delusions were induced by Shelley’s desire to 
justify his otherwise inexplicable restlessness, and that, if 
they had been uniformly discouraged, he would have been 
cured of them.®® His love of Greek was intensified by the 
interest and superior scholarship of Peacock, and through 
Greek literature, as well as by personal intercourse with this 
Greek-minded scholar, he learned to curb his passions and 
cultivate a more equable temper. Hogg, in spite of his 
worldly spirit, was nevertheless an able second to Peacock, 
and together they rendered the poet a service which his more 
sympathetic friends could never have accomplished. 

In estimating the influences which united to counteract 
the impulsiveness of Shelley’s passionate nature, the im- 
portance of his companionship with Mary Godwin cannot be ° 
too strongly emphasized. When, in the autumn of 1814, 
he had lost his faith in mankind and was almost ready to 
abandon himself to despair, it was Mary’s calm strength and 
loving sympathy that had saved him. “You alone reconcile 
me to myself and to my beloved hopes,” he had written to 
her in the hour of his deepest distress.7° Not only did she 
encourage him with intellectual sympathy and soothe him 
with unfailing love, but she became his teacher by example 
and by precept in the wisdom of self-restraint and calm en- 
durance of pain and disappointment. And yet, the most 


® Thid., p. $5. © Thid., pp. 56-59. 
Letter to Mary, Nov. 4, 1814. 
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willing of pupils, she entered with enthusiasm into his 
studies, and soon after their union began to learn Latin and 
Greek under his direction. She proceeded slowly with Greek, 
perhaps by the preference of her teacher, but proved an apt 
pupil in Latin. “Mary has finished the fifth book of the 
‘Aeneid,’ and her progress in Latin is such as to satisfy my 
best expectations,” he wrote afterwards to Hogg.” It 
pleased Shelley that he and Mary might profit by mutual 
imitation. Here was “the subtlest and most exquisitely 
fashioned intelligence,”™* and he sometimes fancied that he 
must become under her instruction the willing pupil that 
Harriet had at first been under his; but he preferred to 
think “how divinely sweet” it would be “to imitate each 
other’s excellences, and each moment to become wiser in this 
surpassing love,” until they should be as one being.“* The 
reproaches that she had incurred for the sake of his love, the 
cold aloofness of her father, the discomforts of poverty, and 
the loneliness of separation, all united them more closely; 
and in spite of the disturbing element of Claire’s presence, 
Shelley found in Mary the union of intellectual gifts, warm 
affection, and tranquil temperament, that was most conducive 
to his peace and happiness. Thornton Hunt, who must have 
been familiar with the opinion of his father, Leigh Hunt, 
says: “There can be no doubt that he had profited greatly in 
his moral condition, as well as in his bodily health, by the 
greater tranquillity which he enjoyed in the society of Mary, 
and also by the sympathy which gave full play to his ideas, 
instead of diverting and disappointing them.””* 

In accordance with the change in Shelley’s mental tem- 
per and point of view, there was also a softening of his reli- 
gious opinions. No longer was he the eager and positive 
enemy of religion that he had been in 1811, nor did he feel 

™ Letter to Hogg (undated), near the end of Sept., 1815. 
™ Letter to Mary, written the night of Oct. 27, 1814. 


Letter to Mary, Oct. 28, 1814. 
™ Thornton Hunt, “Shelley,” in the Aslantic Monthly for February, 1862 
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any longer the impulse to convert his acquaintances to 
atheism. While at Bishopsgate he was sometimes visited by 
Dr. Pope, an elderly man and a Quaker, who liked to dis- 
cuss theology with him. “Shelley at first avoided the dis- 
cussion,” says Peacock, “saying his opinions would not be to 
the Doctor’s taste; but the Doctor answered, ‘I like to hear 
fheestalen mend Shelley; [see thee art very deep.’ ””? 
Whether Shelley remained an atheist at this time or not, he 
had, as this significant little incident proves, learned to treat 
the faith of others with greater respect. Peacock is author- 
ity, also, for the statement that Shelley, either at Bishops- 
gate or at Marlow, felt at least once the desire to become a 
minister of the Church of England. “Of the moral doc- 
trines of Christianity,” he told Peacock, “I am a more de- 
cided disciple than many of its more ostentatious professors.” 
He did not suppose it would be necessary to assent to the 
“supernatural part” of Christianity. This impulse to enter 
the Church was apparently generated by two principal con- 
siderations: the tranquil life he might enjoy as a country 
clergyman, and the increased opportunity he would have to 
minister to the needs of humanity. His early hatred of the 
organized church was modified, and for the moment he 
thought it must be “an admirable institution that admits the 
possibility of diffusing such men over the surface of the 
land.”"* These incidents should not be interpreted as an 
acceptance of Christianity by Shelley, the desire to enter the 
Church, indeed, being only a fancy of an hour perhaps; but 
they indicate that_he had already advanced far towards a 
compromise between his reasoned objection to Christianity 
and his instinctive desire to accept much that it offered for 
the strengthening and consolation of his spiritual life. 

In the summer of 1815 Shelley experienced for almost 
the first time the wholesome pleasure of living for its own 
sake, and realized as never before the peril of yielding to 


* Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, p. 55. 8 Thid., pp. 34-35. 
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the idealistic impulse, which shut out the benign influence of 
human sympathy and drove him forth in fruitless pursuit of 
the lovely will-o’-the-wisps of his imagination. It was not 
until after the crisis of 1814 that he had come to doubt the 
reality of these phantoms, and they continued to entice him 
with a power that was often irresistible, though he now per- 
ceived that they were only phantoms and endeavored to 
escape from their alluring beauty. He saw the failing in 
others as well as in himself. “It excites my wonder to con- 
sider the perverted energies of the human mind,” he wrote 
to Hogg at the end of August, 1815. ‘Yet who is there,” 
he added, “that will not pursue phantoms, spend his choicest 
hours in hunting after dreams, and wake only to perceive his 
error and regret that Death is so near? One man there is, 
and he is a cold and calculating man, who knows better than 
to waste life; but who alas! cannot enjoy it.” This man 
was apparently Peacock. Is this not a confession of Shel- 
ley’s struggle to conciliate the real and the ideal as they 
related to himself? He admired Peacock’s practical good 
sense, and yet he was not willing to become, like Peacock, 
cold and calculating if he must thereby give up all the 
higher aspirations and ennobling principles which were asso- 
ciated with his ideals. This doubt was not dissipated by the 
pleasure of his excursion up the Thames, and when he re- 
turned, it became his point of departure in the composition 
of Alastor. 

Much as his circumstances had been improved since 
1814, Shelley was still not content; and when it became 
certain early in 1816 that he would not be permitted to sell 
his father the reversion of the settled estates left by Sir 
Bysshe, and that in consequence he could not hope to pro- 
cure the money which Godwin demanded of him, he re- 
solved to leave England. He was still desirous of doing 
something for Godwin, in spite of the wrongs suffered at his 
hands, but was unwilling to attempt to raise money by Post- 
obits or the sale of reversions, since these methods had al- 
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ready proved ineffectual.” Godwin’s treatment at last 
became so painful to him that he could no longer endure it 
without remonstrance, and on March 6, 1816, he wrote him 
an indignant letter: 


In my judgment, neither I, nor your daughter, nor her offspring, 
ought to receive the treatment which we encounter on every side. 
It has perpetually appeared to me to have been your especial duty to 
see that, so far as mankind value your good opinion, we were dealt 
justly by, and that a young family, innocent and benevolent and 
united, should not be confounded with prostitutes and seducers. My 
astonishment, and I will confess when I have been treated with most 
harshness and cruelty by you, my indignation has been extreme, that, 
knowing as you do my nature, any considerations should have pre- 
vailed on you to have been thus harsh and cruel. I lamented also 
over my ruined hopes, hopes of all that your genius once taught me 
to expect from your virtue, when I found that for yourself, your 
family, and your creditors, you would submit to that communication 
with me which you once rejected and abhorred, and which no pity 
for my poverty or sufferings assumed willingly for you, could avail 
to extort. Do not talk of forgiveness again to me, for my blood boils 
in my veins, and my gall rises against all that bears the human form, 
when I think of what I, their benefactor and ardent lover, have en- 
dured of enmity and contempt from you and from all mankind. 


This letter undoubtedly expresses the true state of Shelley’s 
feelings towards Godwin and towards mankind as a whole: 
he had sacrificed his own interests for their sake and had been 
rewarded with distrust and contempt. Godwin was most to 
be blamed because most was to be expected of him. Ina 
letter the next day Shelley asked him to pardon this violence, 
to “overlook a fault caused by your own equivocal polite- 
ness,” and promised to offend no more. But he says in ex- 
tenuation: “I must appear the reverse of what I really am, 
haughty and hard, if I am not to see myself and all that I 
love trampled upon and outraged.” On May 3, he wrote 
Godwin from Dover saying that he was going away from 
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England perhaps forever, “with sentiments of regret almost 
like remorse” at leaving his native land. Insisting that he 
respected “the philosopher who first awakened, and who still 
as a philosopher” to a very great degree regulated his ideas, 
he again asked Godwin to forgive him and to burn the letters 
which bore the record of his violence. 


V 


As Shelley turned his face the second time towards 
Switzerland, it was with feelings and prospects far different 
from those with which he had embarked upon his first voy- 
age with Mary and Claire almost two years before. If he 
could have looked back with dispassionate view over the two 
years that had just elapsed, he would have observed that, 
though he was defeated in every desire save one, he was in 
many ways stronger because of his defeats and richer by the 
dispossession of that which was an incumbrance to the free 
exercise of his powers. His early ideals had suffered ship- 
wreck; but with the resultant gain in skill and wisdom, he 
might hope for success in his next venture. His marriage to 
Harriet Westbrook was representative of his early conception 
of human life as a reasoned progress towards perfection, 
wherein new relationships are contracted from design and 
pursued with a strict calculation for the ultimate advantage 
of the entire social organization, regardless of individual 
preferences. Their separation and his subsequent elopement 
with Mary Godwin constituted together a complete reversal 
of this conception, as well as positive evidence of the altered 
view, now growing in his mind, that life is first of all a reg- 
ister of sensations over which the mind has but secondary 
control, and that though there is indeed progress, it follows 
experience and results from compromise and the harmonizing 
of opposing forces rather than from any preconceived pur- 
pose in the individual. The impulse which constrained him 
to yield to the desire of love against the restraint of reasoned 
duty was spontaneous and uncontrollable. He did not pause 
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to calculate the consequences, but suffered himself to be car- 
ried forward by the propulsion of his overwhelming desire, 
which metamorphosed the buoyant enthusiast into the des- 
perate combatant, and converted the crusade for the liber- 
ation of humanity into a struggle for personal happiness 
and self-justification; when that desire had been satisfied, 
the forward movement ceased, and he found himself con- 
fronted by the problem of readjustment. He was prepared 
to face this problem with greater assurance after the bitter 
experiences of the winter of 1814, and he was enabled to 
undertake it more confidently because of the satisfactory 
settlement of his pecuniary difficulties and because of the 
practical wisdom he acquired through Mary and through his 
association with Peacock. He could not go on living in and 
for a single desire, for its very attainment had opened to him 
a new vista in the material world and within his own being. 
This new vista looked towards a clearer perception of the 
real world, a more careful discrimination between his per- 
sonal relation to society and his function as a disseminator of 
ideas, and a greater willingness to accept the limitations by 
which the individual is restrained from disturbing the tran- 
quil uniformity of the group. 


Cuaprter VI 


READJUSTMENT 


I 


HE residence at Bishopsgate had been Shelley’s first 
a... to readjust himself to the new conditions 
created by his elopement with Mary Godwin, and though it 
had not been altogether unsuccessful, both he and Mary felt 
the necessity of making a new start elsewhere and under 
more favorable circumstances. When they left England for 
Switzerland in May, 1816, therefore, it was with something 
like the wistful regret of exiles who realized the probability 
that they would never return. But it was a new beginning, 
and they looked forward to it with pleasure and hopefulness. 
The journey to Geneva was like the progress of the year or 
the voyage of life, “variegated with intermingled rain and 
sunshine,” but the showers, like those of April, soon passed 
away, “foretelling the calm brightness of summer,” the 
happy days that were to come.* On May 17, Mary wrote: 
“T feel as happy as a new-fledged bird, and hardly care what 
twig I fly to, so that I may try my new-found wings.” This 
was the happiness of the vacationist, however; for they had 
scarcely settled in Geneva before they began to think of the 
possibility of returning to England. Like the ordinary tour- 
ist Shelley remarked, in the letter to Peacock already quoted, 
that even though he returned to England he would have 
gained much by his trip. “Surely,” he wrote, “there is 
much of bad and much of good, there is much to disgust, 
and much to elevate, which he cannot have felt or known 
who has never passed the limits of his native land.” By 
July they had definitely determined to return to England 
the following spring if not sooner, but hoped in the mean- 


* Letter to Peacock, May 15, 1816. 
? Quoted in Dowden’s Life of Shelley, II, 11. 
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time to extend their travels down the Danube to Athens and 
Constantinople and thence back through Italy and the south 
of France.* In youth optimism is the breath of life, and it 
is a “forgetting wind” that blows always out of the past and 
into the future. Shelley and Mary were still very young, 
and they confidently expected that many months of absence, 
new interests and acquaintances, and varied experiences thus 
might be drawn across their lives like a veil to shut out or 
obscure painful memories and unpleasant associations of the 
past, permitting them to undertake anew the search for hap- 
piness in ways less turbulent. 

In Switzerland Shelley first made the acquaintance of 
Byron, and before the end of the summer the acquaintance 
ripened to intimacy. They spent hours together boating on 
the Lake of Geneva and whiled away the nights with talk of 
ghosts and poetry and the mysteries of life and death. Shel- 
ley thought Byron “a slave to the vilest and most vulgar 
prejudices,” but “an exceedingly interesting person.”* This 
association with Byron seems to have aroused him to a new 
and more careful analysis of himself. Why should he not 
accomplish in a degree suited to his ability a literary success 
similar to that of Byron? To do so, however, he needed to 
be settled in a place where he would have time to work and 
an opportunity to keep in touch with the people of his own 
country. It was not that he wanted to emulate Byron, who 
he believed had misapplied his powers; on the contrary he 
saw in Byron, fleeing from his native land and surrendering 
himself to every egotistic passion, the embodiment of all 
those weaknesses that he himself wished to avoid. But the 
old altruistic impulse that had carried him to Ireland in 
1812 was revived, sobered now by the recollection of his 
former mistakes and failures, and soon he was ready to turn 
his face again homeward. 

Patriotism was not wholly extinguished in Shelley’s 


breast, and no sooner had he left England than he began to 


* Letter to Peacock, July 17, 1816. *Letter to Peacock, July 17, 1816. 
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think of her excellences. On May 15, in the letter previ- 
ously quoted, he wrote to Peacock: 


You live by the shores of a tranquil stream, among low and 
woody hills. You live in a free country, where you may act without 
restraint, and possess that which you possess in security; and so long 
as the name of country and the selfish conceptions it includes shall 
subsist, England, I am persuaded, is the most free and the most 
refined. 


In a letter to the same correspondent dated July 17, he ex- 
pressed his intention of making “that most excellent of 
nations” his “perpetual resting place,” and inquired about 
English news, literary and political, with the traveler’s usual 
interest in his native land. The Alpine people distressed 
him because of their deformity and their frequent idiocy; 
he tried to think philosophically of the contrast between the 
grandeur of the mountains and the degradation of the people, 
but he found it a gloomy subject, and doubtless sighed for 
the pleasant groves and quiet streams of England.° 
Shelley was drawn to England likewise by the desire to 
establish a home where with Mary, William, and the kitten 
he might enjoy the simple and tranquil life which, to the 
traveler, seems. of all things the most desirable. He had 
tasted the delights of such a home at Nantgwillt and again 
at Bishopsgate, but they had been transitory and unsatisfac- 
tory; at last, however, he hoped to possess a permanent 
home, and he delegated to Peacock the task of finding it for 
him. He preferred a house resembling the one in which he 
had lived at Bishopsgate, with plenty of room and a good 
garden, in the neighborhood of Windsor Park or the 
Thames, and he desired to have a lease of it for fourteen or 
twenty-one years. At last his household gods should have a 
suitable temple. 
* Letter to Peacock, July 22, 1816. But see Ingpen, Shelley in England, pp. 
467-470, for evidence that Shelley returned to England in order to complete nego- 


tiations for a loan from Sir Timothy, whereby he hoped to be able to pay his debts 
and secure a large sum of money for Godwin. 
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Leave Mammon and Jehovah to those who delight in wicked- 
ness and slavery—their altars are stained with blood or polluted with 
gold, the price of blood. But the shrines of the Penates are good 
wood fires, or window frames intertwined with creeping plants; their 
hymns are the purring of kittens, the hissing of kettles; the long talks 
over the past and dead, the laugh of children, the warm wind of 
summer filling the quiet house, and the pelting storm of winter 
struggling in vain for entrance.® 


Such was Shelley’s dream as he suffered the discomforts and 
annoyances of living in a foreign land, and it was a dream 
that warmed his heart and gave an added purpose to his 
Swiss voyagings. While Peacock was looking for the home, 
Shelley and Mary were “wandering in search of recollec- 
tions to embellish it,” and for more material decoration, buy- 
ing the seeds of Alpine plants to colonize in their English 
garden.” The house was found at Great Marlow, where Pea- 
cock lived, in December after Shelley’s return to England in 
September, but he did not move into it until the following 
February. In the meantime Harriet Shelley had died and 
Shelley had been married to Mary, the ceremony having been 
performed in London on December 30, 1816.® In a letter of 
April 23, 1817, Shelley informed Byron that the marriage 
was consented to in order that Mary might be reconciled to 
her father, but that their opinions “as to the importance of 
this pretended sanction, and all the prejudices connected with 
it, remain the same.” As appears from his letter to Mary of 
December 16, however, Shelley’s immediate purpose in leg- 
alizing their union was to strengthen his claim upon Har- 
riet’s children. This, his third marriage, added a certain 
atmosphere of respectability to the household and made the 
prospect of a home in England all the more attractive. In 
the same letter to Byron, Shelley spoke with complacence 
of his life at Marlow: 


® Letter to Peacock, July 17, 1816. "Letter to Peacock, July 22, 1816. 
® Letter to Claire Clairmont, Dec. 30, 1816. 
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We spend our time here in that tranquil uniformity which pre- 
sents much to enjoy and leaves nothing to record. I have my books, 
and a garden with a lawn, enclosed by high hedges, and overshad- 
owed with firs and cypresses intermixed with apple trees now in blos- 
som. We have a boat on the river, in which, when the days are 
sunny and serene, such as we have had of late, we sail. 


Shortly after moving to Marlow, Shelley had ordered 
Mawe’s Gardening Calendar, and was apparently settling 
himself for a life of domesticity that was the reverse of the 
restless and exciting existence that had until this time been 
his portion. After two years of mingled joy and misery, 
after a long struggle against (relative) poverty and calumny 
and isolation, he was at last able to say to Mary, who had 
shared his misfortunes and supported him in his struggles, 
and also to those friends whose fidelity had waxed and waned 
with his fortune: 

Now has descended a serener hour, 

And with inconstant fortune, friends return; 

Tho’ suffering leaves the knowledge and the power 

Which says:—Let scorn be not repaid with scorn. 


Peacock and Leigh Hunt were not among the friends 
whose loyalty depended upon Shelley’s prosperity. The 
wish to be near Peacock was one of the motives which in- 
duced Shelley to select Marlow as a place of residence, 
where he leased a house for twenty-one years; and the first 
two weeks following his return from Geneva he spent with 
Peacock, and with him “took every day a long excursion, 
either on foot or on the water.”*® There had been no inti- 
mate relations between Shelley and Hunt before the latter 
part of the year 1816. On December 1, Shelley received a 
letter from him, and the same day there appeared in the 
Examiner a favorable comment upon his poetical work.** A 
few days later he visited Hunt, and on December 13 Mary 


° Dedication to Laon and Cythna, stanza ix. 
* Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, pp. 60-61; Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 45. 
™ Dowden, Life of Sheliey, II, 59-60. 
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notes in her journal, “Letter from Shelley; he is pleased 
with Hunt.” Hunt’s temperament was the reverse of Pea- 
cock’s; his warm-hearted sympathy awakened a responsive 
warmth in Shelley’s sensitive heart, and the two were soon 
fast friends. In answer to two letters received from Hunt, 
Shelley wrote on December 8, 1816: “I have not in all my 
intercourse with mankind experienced sympathy and kind- 
ness with which I have been so affected or which my whole 
being has so sprung forward to meet and to return. My 
communications with you shall be such as to attempt to de- 
serve this fortunate distinction.” This year at Marlow, says 
Peacock, was an agreeable one for Shelley and his friends; 
Hogg, Godwin, and the Hunts were frequent visitors, and 
they spent much of the time out of doors, rowing, sailing, 
and walking, all of which pleased Shelley immensely. He 
led a more social life than he had at Bishopsgate, though he 
had little intercourse with his immediate neighbors.'* Pea- 
cock and Hunt were his most valuable friends, the one ac- 
companying him in his Greek studies and in his outdoor 
excursions, the other offering sympathy in days of trouble 
and encouraging the political and sentimental impulses of 
his nature. 

There was no dearth of friends at this time, but many 
curiosity seekers came also, whom Shelley was at some pains 
to avoid.'* Among the new friends were Keats, Hazlitt, 
Lamb, and Horace Smith, the last particularly, who became 
one of his most intimate and valuable friends. Other ac- 
quaintances, Reynolds, Brougham, Montagu, Coulson, and 
Crabb Robinson, he found interesting but did not cultivate.” 
If he had remained in London, he could easily have made a 
suitable place for himself in this literary and political circle, 
where he might have become an effective power in the lib- 
eral movement of the time. Association with such men was 

“ Tbid., p. 63. 


 Deacock, Memoirs of Shelley, p. 61.  “Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
* Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 90-104; 155-156. 
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also broadening him in other directions. In an attempt to 
overcome his prejudice against the theatre, Peacock per- 
suaded him to see several comedies, which he did not like, 
and to visit the opera, where he was more pleased. He went 
frequently to the Italian Opera and was delighted with the 
music; he was well satisfied, too, says Peacock, with Mil- 
man’s tragedy of Fazio.‘® Shelley was charmed with the 
culture of the London opera audiences. “It is delightful to 
see human beings so civilized,” he told Peacock.” 

In this environment he might have acquired the human 
experience necessary to inform and the literary contacts 
requisite to inspire his genius for some great work both ex- 
alted and beneficent. He had returned from Switzerland 
apparently with the purpose of undertaking such a work, and 
perhaps he actually attempted it in Laon and Cythna; but 
the socializing influences had not yet sufficiently stabilized 
his imagination, and his mind was consequently drawn again, 
as in the earlier Queen Mab, to a contemplation of the ideal 
rather than the possible in human society. But the period 
between May, 1816, and February, 1818, was one of re- 
markable growth, and, both socially and materially, Shelley 
was beginning to assume the position most conducive to suc- 
cess in the great work that he hoped to accomplish for the 
benefit of mankind. 


BE 


Shelley’s religious and political opinions during his last 
two years in England were milder and more practical than 
they had been. The preceding chapter reveals the fact that 
his active opposition to popular religion had subsided before 
1816, and there is little change to record in this respect in 
the course of succeeding months. Other and more immediate 
concerns occupied his attention and left no time for theolog- 
ical arguments, except in friendly converse, and he appeared 
disinclined to give his unorthodox opinions that publicity 


* Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, pp. 39-41. 
™ Thid., p. 68. 
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which he had once desired. In Laon and Cythna, known in 
its revised form as The Revolt of Islam, he reverted to many 
of the opinions and something of the phraseology that dis- 
tinguished Queen Mad, but in the later poem the conception 
of God is less materialistic and is conveyed to the reader in 
language less dogmatic. In the Preface the author warns 
his readers to distinguish between the opinions which belong 
to his characters and those which are properly his own. “The 
erroneous and degrading idea which men have conceived of 
a Supreme Being, for instance, is spoken against, but not the 
Supreme Being itself. The belief which some superstitious 
persons whom I have brought upon the stage, entertain of 
the Deity, as injurious to the character of his benevolence, is 
widely different from my own.” It is clear, therefore, that 
Shelley, though he denies an anthropomorphic God,’* ac- 
knowledges, by implication at least, a Supreme Being whose 
distinguishing characteristic is benevolence. 

For what he believed to be the superstition and hypoc- 
risy of organized Christianity he continued to feel the most 
uncompromising antagonism. His fancy pictured Faith as 
“fan obscene worm,” and a Christian priest as the most zeal- 
ous of the fanatics of the Golden City who sacrificed Laon 
and Cythna with horrible torture to appease the wrath of 
God.?° Yet Shelley was a faithful student of the Bible, to 
which he undoubtedly owed much of the moral philosophy 
that regulated his benevolent activities. “For his Christian- 
ity, in the proper sense of the word,” said Leigh Hunt, who 
remembered him best, perhaps, as he knew him in 1817, “he 
went to the Epistle of St. James, and to the Sermon on the 
Mount by Christ himself, for whose beneficent intentions he 


*ccwWhat then is God? Some moon-struck sophist stood 
Watching the shades from his own soul upthrown 
Fill Heaven and darken Earth, and in such mood 
The form he saw and worshipped was his own, 

His likeness in the world’s vast mirror shewn.” 
Laon and Cythna, Ct. VIII, vi, lines 1-5. 
* Laon and Cythna, Ct. V, 1, line 8. 
79 Thid., Ct. X, xxxviii. 
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entertained the greatest reverence.””* He did not, however, 


associate either Christ or the Bible with any supernatural 
origin or divine revelation. At this time he was of the opin- 
ion that God is “the vast sum of action and of thought which 
disposes and animates the universe.”*? Christ he believed 
to have been simply a wise and benevolent teacher, who sacri- 
ficed his life for the good of those who scorned him.”* 
Shelley was more concerned over the question of the im- 
mortality of the soul than over the existence of God or the 
divinity of Jesus. He had always felt an irrepressible desire 
for a life after death, but in his early years, when the influ- 
ence of materialism was still strong upon him, he could dis- 
cover no reasons to support his feeling. Within a few years, 
under the influence of Berkeley, Sir William Drummond, 
and others, he discarded his materialistic opinions.?* “This 
materialism,” he wrote, “is a seducing system to young and 
superficial minds. It allows its disciples to talk, and dis- 
penses them from thinking.”*’ In the fragment “On the 
Punishment of Death,” he inclines to the belief, though he 
remains in doubt, that “that within us which thinks and feels, 
continues to think and feel after the dissolution of the body”; 
that the mind after death will be affected in some degree by 
its thoughts and discipline during life; and that the individual 
soul, or vital principle, must after its separation from the 

* Leigh Hunt, Autobiography, II, 36. 

“On the Punishment of Death,” Prose Works, II, 249. This prose fragment 
was thought by Rossetti to have been written about 1815. 

"SW. M. Rossetti (Memoir of Shelley, prefixed to his edition of Shelley’s Poetical 
Works, I, 149) says that Trelawny told him that Shelley said he wished to write 
a Life of Christ, revoking the opinion expressed in a footnote to the note to Queen 
Mab on Christianity, that Jesus was an ambitious man who aspired to the throne 
of Judea. 

*4He had read Berkeley at Keswick in 1811, but was not convinced by his 
arguments. Immaterialism, he told Godwin in his letter of July 29, 1812, was a 
word “invented by the pride of philosophers to conceal their ignorance, even from 
themselves.” In a letter to Hookham, Jan. 26, 1813, he said: “I do not think Sir 
W. Drummond’s arguments have much weight. His Oedipus has completely failed 
in making me a convert.” 


75«<On Life,” Prose Works, II, 259-260. Rossetti places the date of the com- 
position of this essay between 1815 and 1818. 
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body become merged with the Universal Spirit, which is 
God. Yet these were but affirmative arguments; he could as 
readily argue for the negative. In the essay “On a Future 
State,” he reasoned as follows: 


In old age the mind gradually withers; and as it grew and was 
strengthened with the body, so does it together with the body sink 
into decrepitude. Assuredly these are convincing evidences that so 
soon as the organs of the body are subjected to the laws of inanimate 
matter, sensation, and perception, and apprehension, are at an end.?°® 


Mrs. Shelley said with reference to this essay: 


Considering his individual mind as a unit divided from a mighty 
whole, to which it was united by restless sympathies and an eager 
desire for knowledge, he assuredly believed that hereafter, as now, he 
would form a portion of the whole—and a portion less imperfect, 
less suffering, than the shackles inseparable from humanity impose on 
all who live beneath the moon.?* 


In his loftier moods of poetic composition the skeptical rea- 
sonings of the prose essays were forgotten, and his imagina- 
tion built a marvelous heaven of delight for the disembodied 
spirit. When the soul of Laon regained consciousness after 
his death upon the pyre, it was as though he had been awak- 
ened from a profound slumber by strains of sweetest music. 


The warm touch of a soft and tremulous hand 
Wakened me then; lo, Cythna sate reclined 
Beside me, on the waved and golden sand 
Of a clear pool, upon a bank o’ertwined 
With strange and star-bright flowers, which to the wind 
Breathed divine odour; high above, was spread 
The emerald heaven of trees of unknown kind, 
Whose moonlike blossoms and bright fruit overhead 
A shadow, which was light, upon the waters shed.?® 
» Prose. Works, Yl, 277. There is sufficient internal evidence to indicate that 
this essay is fragmentary, that it was intended to illustrate the arguments both for 
and against the immortality of the soul, and that it was abandoned before the 
argument for immortality was completed. 
* Preface to the Essays, Letters from Abroad, Translations, and Fragments, I, 
xiv. 
*® Laon and Cythna, Ct. XII, xviii. 
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But this heaven was only a dream, the creation of his imag- 
ination. The doubt and fear which Cythna had once con- 
fessed to Laon must have come often into Shelley’s mind to 
disturb that dream. 


There is delusion in the world—and woe, 
And fear, and pain—we know not whence we live 
Or why, or how, or what mute Power may give 
Their being to each plant, and star, and beast, 
Or even these thoughts:—Come near me! I do weave 
A chain I cannot break—I am possest 
With thoughts too swift and strong for one lone human 
breast.?° 


As a matter of fact Shelley had virtually lost all hope of 
solving his religious problems, and had begun to learn that 
‘ he could live in accordance with the religious impulses of his 
heart without burdening his mind with theological or philo- 
sophical explanations. 

His political opinions underwent a somewhat analogous 
alteration. He did not give up his ideal altogether, but held 
it in abeyance while he devoted his energies to the accom- 
plishment of such practical reform as might be immediately 
secured. The ideal was reserved for purely poetical aims. 
In Laon and Cythna he describes a bloodless revolution—an 
idealization of the French Revolution—in which the elo- 
quence and irresistible argument of the youthful hero and 
heroine in the course of a few years transform an ignorant 
and apathetic people into a reasoning and unified people that 
rise as one man and overthrow the tyrants, political and reli- 
gious, who have made slaves of them; a revolution, how- 
ever, the consummation of which is delayed by the interven- 
tion of neighboring monarchs, with whose aid it is at length 
defeated, its leaders immolated with horrible tortures, and 
the defenseless people massacred. The whole story is mani- 
festly improbable, but it was not intended by Shelley to do 


*” Laon and Cythna, Ct. IX, xxxiii, lines 3-9. 
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more than excite the imagination and sympathy of the public. 
It was written for the same purpose as Queen Mab, except 
that it carried the added appeal of a story of human passion 
and was composed in a more refined style.*° In the Preface 
to the poem Shelley makes the following statement of his 
purpose: 


I have made no attempt to recommend the motives which I 
would substitute for those at present governing mankind by method- 
ical and systematic argument. I would only awaken the feelings, 
so that the reader should see the beauty of true virtue, and be in- 
cited to those enquiries which have led to my moral and political 
creed, and that of some of the sublimest intellects in the world. 


If the opinion of the heroine may be accepted as his own, 
Shelley believed that he could acquire political wisdom by 
the operation of his imagination as well as by actual experi- 
ence, and that, therefore, being a poet, he was better quali- 
fied to propose reforms than the ordinary politician.** But 
if he did believe this to be true, he had the tact to restrict his 
belief largely to poetical expression. 

While admitting that the French Revolution had given 
the French people political responsibilities which they were 
not prepared to assume, Shelley insisted that it was unjust to 
condemn on that account whole generations to ignorance and 
slavery. “There is a reflux in the tide of human things,” he 
writes in the Preface to Laon and Cythna, “which bears the 
shipwrecked hopes of men into a secure haven, after the 
storms are past. Methinks, those who now live have sur- 
vived an age of despair.” Conditions in England, however, 
were very critical. Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register, 
which in November, 1816, was reduced in price to twopence, 
became immensely popular through its vigorous demand for 
parliamentary reform.*? When Shelley returned to Eng- 

°° Letter to Byron, Sept. 24, 1817. 
*\ Laon and Cyntha, Ct. VII, xxxiv. 
Spencer Walpole, History of England from the Conclusion of the Great War 


in 1815, I, 393. Cobbett fled to America in 1817, after the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. 
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land in September, 1816, the distress of the people, great 
numbers of whom were out of employment, was so extreme 
that riots broke out all over the country and there was fear 
of a revolution.** ‘Most earnestly do I hope,” he wrote 
to Byron, September 11, “that despair will not drive the 
people to premature and useless struggles.” Again on 
November 20, 1816, he wrote to Byron: 


What is most ominous of an approaching change is the strength 
which the popular party have suddenly acquired, and the importance 
which the violence of demagogues has assumed. But the people 
appear calm, and steady even under situations of great excitement; 
and reform may come without revolution. . . . The taxes, it is said, 
cannot be collected—if so, the national debt cannot be paid-—and 
are not the landed proprietors virtually pledged to the payment? I 
earnestly hope that, without such an utter overthrow as should leave 
us the prey of anarchy, and give us illiterate demagogues for mas- 
ters, a most radical reform of the institutions of England may result 
from the approaching contest. 


It is perfectly evident from this letter that Shelley ought to 
be called a liberal instead of a radical in politics. He wanted 
reform, but he was strongly opposed to anything like a 
democracy for the time being, and he was decidedly class 
conscious. In February, 1817, the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, and other repressive measures were hurried 
through Parliament by the Tory ministry.** Between the 
radical leaders on one hand and the reactionary government 
on the other, the nation seemed to be moving rapidly to- 
wards civil war. Realizing that the time was extraordinarily 
propitious for the initiation of mild reform, and encouraged 
by association with Leigh Hunt, Shelley determined to take 
an active part in the movement to secure parliamentary re- 
form without endangering the stability of the general system 
of government. 

On February 22, 1817, as appears from a letter to 
Charles Ollier of that date, Shelley was at work on his 

*® Spencer Walpole, History of England, I, 418-425. “™ Ibid., pp. 434-435. 
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“Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote Throughout the 
Kingdom,” of which he suggested that five hundred copies 
be issued; and a few days later, in an undated letter, he sent 
Ollier his revision with the hope that it would soon be 
printed. He also sent a list of persons to whom he desired 
copies should be sent, among whom were included many 
editors and politicians who had for one reason or another 
been interested in the movement for reform. The pamphlet 
was signed “By the Hermit of Marlow.” Its main object 
was to propose a plan for ascertaining by popular vote 
whether the majority of the people of England really de- 
sired a reform in Parliament, and it invited all the friends 
of reform to lay aside their differences until this primary 
question should be decided. It suggested that the popula- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland be divided into three 
hundred equal portions, and that three hundred persons be 
selected for the canvass, each to visit personally every indi- 
vidual in one of these districts and ask him if he would add 
his signature to a declaration that it was the duty of the 
signers, if a minority, to petition, and if a majority, to require 
that the House of Commons should originate such measures 
of reform as would make its members the actual represent- 
atives of the nation. Such an undertaking would of course 
require money, and Shelley asked that this money be volun- 
tarily subscribed, offering himself to give one hundred 
pounds, or one-tenth of a year’s income. 

While declaring that it was wholly foreign to the main 
object of his pamphlet, he offered a brief summary of his 
own plan for reform. He was in favor of annual parlia- 
ments as an immediate measure and one which would tend 
to preserve the liberty and happiness of the nation by famil- 
iarizing and disciplining the citizens in the duties and forms 
of free government. Political institutions, he thought, were 
capable of almost infinite improvement, but first the quality 
of the citizenry must be improved. ‘The securest method 
of arriving at such beneficial innovations, is to proceed 
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gradually and with caution; or in the place of that order and 
freedom which the Friends of Reform assert to be violated 
now, anarchy and despotism will follow.” Until the mass 
of people have received additional instruction in the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of self-government, they should 
not be allowed to vote. 


With respect to Universal Suffrage, I confess I consider its adop- 
tion, in the present unprepared state of public knowledge and feel- 
ing, a measure fraught with peril. I think that none but those who 
register their names as paying a certain small sum in direct taxes 
ought at present to send Members to Parliament. The consequences 
of the immediate extension of the elective franchise to every male 
adult, would be to place power in the hands of men who have been 
rendered brutal and torpid and ferocious by ages of slavery. It is to 
suppose that the qualities belonging to a demagogue are such as are 
sufficient to endow a legislator. 


Consequently he would not admit the practicability of a pure 
democracy, and though he confessed that a republic was, 
under suitable conditions, best calculated to promote the 
happiness of a nation, he believed that it would be damaging 
to the welfare of Britain “to abolish the regal and the aris- 
tocratical branches of our constitution, before the public mind, 
through many gradations of improvement, shall have ar- 
rived at the maturity which can disregard these symbols of 
its childhood.” 

This pamphlet may be accepted as a mature and well- 
considered expression of Shelley’s real opinions with respect 
to immediate reform in England. His dislike of kings was 
as strong as ever, but he realized that in a popular appeal it 
must be modified for the sake of expediency. In the “Ad- 
dress to the People on the Death of the Princess Charlotte,” 
which was submitted to Ollier for publication in November, 
1817,°° but probably not published in Shelley’s lifetime, he 

* Letter to Charles Ollier, Nov. 12, 1817. This pamphlet was printed in 1843 


by Thomas Rodd, who asserted that it was a facsimile reprint of an alleged original 
edition of which the author had printed twenty copies in 1816. No example of such 
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speaks frankly of his dislike. ‘Kings and their ministers 
have in every age been distinguished from other men by a 
thirst for expenditure and bloodshed.” Though he would 
no doubt make an exception of Great Britain, where the mon- 
archy was less absolute than in other European countries, he 
was, when free to express his opinion, thoroughly outspoken 
in his conviction that monarchies were of all forms of 
government most destructive to national prosperity and 
happiness.*° 

Shelley could grieve with all England over the death 
of the Princess Charlotte, who, if she had contributed little 
in service to the nation, had at least been innocent of harm; 
but “the accident of her birth neither made her life more 
virtuous nor her death more worthy of grief.” It seemed 
to him that the legal execution, about the same time, of the 
three rioters, Brandreth, Ludlam, and Turner, was a more 
grievous calamity because it signified to him that Liberty, a 
princess more to be cherished than the Princess Charlotte, 
had been murdered. He did not deny that there was guilt 
attached to the conduct of these men; but he charged that 
the Tory government was responsible for their actions on 
two counts: first, because its failure to reduce the national 
debt had produced such hardships among the poor that they 
were driven to desperation; and, secondly, because, as he 
asserted, it had sent spies among the men of the manufac- 
turing districts to incite them to violence in order that, by 
the execution of a few of them for insurrection, it might 
check the movement for reform throughout the nation which 
threatened its own existence.*” He believed that the gov- 


an original edition has ever been found. See the Catalogue of the Ashley Library, 
ed. Thomas J. Wise (1924), V, 64, for an account of Rodd’s edition, which appears 
to be the first. 

“© Letter to Peacock, July 12, 1816. 

*''The rioting practically ceased for the time with the execution of Brandreth, 
Ludlam, and Turner, but it was chiefly because the conditions which caused the riots 
had ceased to exist, not because of the executions. See Walpole, History of England, 
I, 448. 
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ernment, kept within the power and used for the advantage 
of a few aristocrats, made wars and contracted loans largely 
for the purpose of increasing the national debt and levying 
more taxes, thus making the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
In this pamphlet, as in the “Proposal for Putting Reform to 
the Vote,” Shelley used the methods of the practical re- 
former, though here the emotion evoked by a dramatic situ- 
ation prevented the unimpassioned argument which would 
have been desirable on the score of taste as well as expe- 
diency. 

By the end of the year 1817, therefore, we see that Shel- 
ley was trying to arrive at a compromise between ideal and 
practical reform in religion and politics, or if he could not 
make such a compromise, at least to dissociate them in his 
own mind and in his published writings. His desire for the 
immediate accomplishment of his ideal was satisfied in po- 
etry, where he could overleap all restraints; but in prose he 
attempted to adjust himself to actual conditions and to adopt 
the practical methods of other political reformers. 


III 


The broadening of Shelley’s social experiences also 
tended to humanize the spirit of his benevolence. For- 
merly he had dreamed of the happiness of mankind as an 
eventuality to be determined by some grand and far-reach- 
ing system of legislation or education, and though there was 
no lack of tenderness in his nature, his thoughts were so 
occupied with the world in general that he had little time 
for the relief of individual cases of human suffering. But 
after the second voyage to Switzerland, he seems to have be- 
come acutely aware, as a person of leisure and of more than 
ordinary means, of an obligation to assist the poor people of 
his own community as well as his friends and fellow-workers 
in reform. In spite of his hatred of Christianity he had un- 
questionably accepted the character of Jesus as an ideal, and 
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in his moods of exaltation he longed to follow the example 
of Jesus by losing his life for the good of those who hated 
him. When Laon is carried in chains through the streets of 
the Golden City, 


There are no sneers upon his lip which speak 

That scorn or hate has made him bold; his cheek 

Resolve has not turned pale,—his eyes are mild 

And calm, and like the morn about to break, 

Smile on mankind—his heart seems reconciled 
To all things and itself, like a reposing child.*§ 


Outside of such poetic fancies, however, he had at this stage 
of his development a very wholesome respect for life, and 
sought rather to alleviate the misery of his poor neighbors 
through personal ministration than to transform them by 
devoting himself to martyrdom in their behalf. 

He continued his benefactions to men of talent, but ex- 
ercised more discretion than before in the extent of the 
benefit conferred and in the choice of the person receiving it. 
He had only a small income, relatively speaking, and he 
soon perceived the folly of sacrificing his patrimony by the 
sale of post-obit bonds for Godwin’s benefit. He could not 
arrange a more favorable settlement with Sir Timothy. “My 
father’s main design, in all the transactions which I have 
had with him,” he told Godwin, “has gone to tie me up 
from all such irregular applications of my fortune.”°? As 
Godwin became more insistent, Shelley grew more cautious 
and more outspoken in refusing his demands.*® After the 
marriage of Shelley and Mary, relations with Godwin be- 
came less strained, and visits were exchanged between the 
family at Marlow and the family in Skinner Street. But 
Shelley refused to make himself responsible for the debts 

Laon and Cythna, Ct. XII, iii, lines 4-9. 


* Letter to Godwin, Oct. 2, 1816. 
Letter to Godwin, Nov. 24, 1816. 
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of Marshall, a friend of Godwin’s. The explanation of his 
refusal is worth quoting because it reveals the motives which 
governed him in his philanthropy: 


Marshall’s proposal is one in which, however reluctantly, I must 
refuse to engage. It is that I should grant bills to the amount of his 
debts, which are to expire in thirty months. ‘This is a situation in 
which it might become me to place myself for the sake of some very 
dear friend, or some person who might have an irresistible public 
claim, but which, if it were only in the possible arrival of such 
emergencies, I feel that with respect to Marshall, I am bound to 
avoid. Do not infer that I deny him to have just claims on my as- 


sistance—which, if I were in possession of my paternal estate, I 
should hasten to fulfil.*? 


As for Godwin, however, not only for Mary’s sake, but be- 
cause of his desire to give tranquility to a mind which might 
be of infinite service to humanity, Shelley was willing, so far 
as he was able, to relieve him from his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments.** Peacock and Hunt were also largely benefited by 
Shelley’s generosity. As early as June, 1816, he was send- 
ing money to Peacock, whether as a gift or in payment for 
services performed is not clear.** As he was leaving Eng- 
land for the last time (March 12, 1818), he sent instructions 
to his bankers to pay Godwin one hundred and fifty pounds 
in one month and Peacock thirty pounds in fifteen days.** 
Sometime during the year 1817, according to Dowden, Shel- 
ley conferred upon Peacock an annuity of one hundred 
pounds.*® He gave considerable sums to Hunt on various 
occasions, and was also diligent in borrowing money for his 
benefit, usually giving his own bond for repayment.*® Hunt 

“Letter to Godwin, March 22, 1817. 

*” Letter to Godwin, Dec. 7, 1817. 

“Letter to Brookes, Dixon & Son (Shelley’s bankers), June 21, 1816. Shelley 
asks that they send Peacock five pounds. 

“ Letter to Brookes, Dixon & Son, March 12, 1818. 

* Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 114. 


“See the letter to Byron, July 9, 1817 (note); letters to Hunt, Dec. 8, 1816 
and Aug. 3, 1817; and Dowden’s Life of Shelley, II, 61-63. 
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himself relates that “with money raised by an effort, Shelley 
once made him a present of fourteen hundred pounds, to 
extricate him from debt.”** Claire Clairmont was regularly 
supported by Shelley, and her brother Charles received con- 
siderable sums from him from time to time.*® Among others 
who received help was William Hone, for whose aid a sub- 
scription was raised.*® By his will, executed February 18, 
1817, Shelley bequeathed two thousand pounds each to By- 
ron and Hogg, and to Peacock five hundred pounds in addi- 
tion to a life annuity to be derived from a trust fund of 
two thousand pounds. Byron and Peacock were appointed 
executors.°° 
Another kind of benevolence, more humane and more 

consonant with his compassionate and uncalculating nature, 
characterized Shelley’s residence at Marlow. There for the 
first time he began to practice charity regularly among the 
poor of his community. “The principal employment of the 
female population in Marlow,” says Peacock, “‘was lace-mak- 
ing, miserably remunerated. He went continually amongst 
this unfortunate population, and to the extent of his ability 
relieved the most pressing cases of distress. He had a list 
of pensioners, to whom he made a weekly allowance.”** In 
the note to the Revolt of Islam in her edition of Shelley’s 
poems, Mrs. Shelley says that in the winter of 1817 he “had 
a severe attack of ophthalmia, caught while visiting the poor 
cottages.” When Shelley did not make his weekly visita- 
tion, the pensioners came to him on Saturday evening to 
receive their money. If he and Mary were absent from 
home, they left a bag of coins with their neighbor, Mrs. 
Madocks. One concrete evidence of his beneficence is a bill 
sent to him by Mr. Baxter in a letter, dated December 29, 

“Leigh Hunt, Autobiography, II, 36. 

“8 See the letter to Claire Clairmont, Dec. 30, 1816; also Dowden’s Life of Shelley, 
II, 114-115. 

*® Letter to Robert Waithman, Jan. 4, 1818. 


* Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 95. 
* Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, pp. 67-68- 
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1817, from which it appears that he had purchased from Mr. 
Baxter twenty army blankets and sundry other articles, 
amounting altogether to the value of more than seventeen 
pounds.*” If we may believe Leigh Hunt, Shelley’s meth- 
ods were very business-like: 


His charity, though liberal, was not weak. He inquired person- 
ally into the circumstances of his petitioners, visited the sick in their 
beds (for he had gone the round of the hospitals on purpose to be 
able to practise on occasion), and kept a regular list of industrious 
poor, whom he assisted with small sums to make up their accounts.°* 


In an earlier chapter it was said that Shelley loved men 
not because they were men, but because they might become 
gods;°* now, however, he had learned to know and love men 
for their own sakes, and for their humanity and present suf- 
ferings, as well as for the nobility which they were eventually 
to inherit. At the outset of his reform activities he had 
formulated a theory of benevolence which, like Godwin’s 
theory of justice, required every person so to exert his pow- 
ers as to perform the maximum of service to mankind as a 
whole, regardless of individual merit. Accordingly he had 
dedicated himself, first of all, to the active work of spread- 
ing his philosophical principles; and such resources as he 
could command he had employed for the subvention of 
those, chiefly political writers and speculators like himself, 
who he believed were preparing the way for a great social 
revolution that would be of incalculable benefit to mankind. 
With the maturity of his character, however, and after the 
lessoning of experience beginning with the failure of his 
crusade for reform and extending through the series of per- 
sonal losses of 1816-1817, he had come to modify his theory 
so far as to allow the immediate application of a portion of 
his available means, whether of money or of personal effort, 

= Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 122. 


Leigh Hunt, Autobiography, Il, 33- 
See p. 64. 
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to uses of charity. There was no change in his benevolent 
impulse, but the obstruction by external restraints of the de- 
sire for reform that had been superimposed upon it by his 
early theory now permitted that impulse to vent itself in its 
natural manner. 


Cuapter VII 
EMERGENCE OF THE POET 


I 


s IN 1814 the passion of love had after a severe struggle 
declared its independence of intellectual tyranny, so in 

1815 Shelley found the passion of poetry asserting its inde- 
pendence of the metaphysician and politician. In youth his 
mind had been nurtured in the dank and murky atmosphere 
of horrific romance and magic and pseudo-science and Uto- 
pian philosophy, and though his poetic impulse manifested 
itself even against such impediments, its creations were stale 
and lame and devoid of the radiance which belongs to poetry. 
He was not ignorant of these defects in his early poetry. 
“You well know,” he wrote to his musical friend Graham, 
years before, when sending him some verses, “I am not much 
of a hand at love songs, you see I mingle metaphysics with 
even this, but perhaps in this age of Philosophy that may be 
excused.”* Poetry, he argued, is a creation of the imagina- 
tion; it makes its appeal through personification, which is 
inadmissible in reasoning, and it is therefore the enemy of 
truth.” Holding these opinions, he devoted himself to prose 
' fiction, political and religious essays, and oral and epistolary 
argument, all for the purpose of spreading the philosophy 
of disinterestedness. Most of his juvenile verse was writ- 
ten before he left Oxford. After he had forfeited his privi- 
leges at the University and lost Harriet Grove and the 
indulgence of his father, he came to look upon poetry and 
romance as trivialities which must not encumber him in his 
more important business as a rebel against all forms of 
authority. He continued to write verses, many of which he 
copied into his letters to Hogg, but he always spoke of them 


*Letter to Graham, about September, 1810. 
? Letter to Miss Hitchener, June 11, 1811. 
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in a deprecating manner. Divided between the sentimental 
tendency natural to adolescence and the budding material- 
ist’s disdain for sentiment, he poured out in crude but spon- 
taneous poetry the irrepressible sorrows of a deserted lover 
and the indignation of a persecuted free-thinker, but at the 
same time apologized for relieving his feelings in a fashion 
which seemed to him almost as unmanly as tears. Like the 
boy who is ashamed to indulge his folly alone, but says to his 
companion, “Ill do it if you will,” Shelley sent his verse to 
his friend Hogg saying, “Now, I think, after this, you ought 
to send me some poetry.’ 

After his marriage to Harriet Westbrook he abandoned 
the theme of unrequited love and devoted his poetic talent 
exclusively to the work of reform. On the outside of the | 
sheet containing a letter from Shelley to Graham, undated, 
but apparently after June 19, 1811, is a translation of a 
part of the “Marseillaise,” presumably by Shelley. In the 
summer of 1811 his studies were of too serious a nature to be 
reflected in romances or poetry, and in their place, since he 
must express himself in some fashion, he undertook the com- 
position of a series of moral and metaphysical essays.* In 
the early part of 1812 he planned to publish his first poems, 
not because of their merit, but for their value “to philosoph- 
ical and reflecting minds who love to trace the early state of 
human feelings and opinions,” but the plan never material- 
ized. He continued, however, to express his political and 
religious beliefs in verse. On February 14, 1812, he sent 
Miss Hitchener a short poem on the revolution in Mexico 
and one addressed to Ireland, with the following comment: 
“On these topics I find that I sometimes can write poetry 
when I feel—such as it is.” In the biographical letter to 
Godwin, written June 3, 1812, he said: “I read Locke, 
Hume, Reid, and whatever metaphysics came in my way, 

* Letter to Hogg, May 17, 1811. 


* Letter to Stockdale, Aug. 1, 1811. 
* Letter to Miss Hitchener, Jan. 26, 1812. 
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without, however, renouncing poetry, an attachment to which 
has characterized all my wanderings and changes.” The 
design which ultimately resulted in Queen Mab had been 
conceived on the night of December 10, 1811. He refers 
to itin a letter to Miss Hitchener the next day: 


I have now my dear friend in contemplation a Poem. I intend 
it to be by anticipation a picture of the manners, simplicity, and de- 
lights of a perfect state of society, tho’ still earthly. Will you assist 
me? I only thought of it last night. I design to accomplish it, and 
publish. After that I shall draw a picture of Heaven. 


The design was laid aside almost immediately, however, for 
the more exciting campaign for the liberation of Ireland, 
which proving unsuccessful, he decided to address his mes- 
sage to future generations.® It may be that, if he had suc- 
ceeded in his Irish venture, he would have been encouraged 
to continue the work of reform thus begun, but his failure 
led him to seek compensation in poetic idealism; perhaps, 
also, he reasoned that an appeal to future generations would 
be more enduring in poetry than in prose. We find him, 
therefore, at work on Queen Mab in the summer of 1812, 
hampered by other interests, literary and benevolent, but 
hoping to finish the poem by March, 1813.’ Shelley’s feel- 
ings and purposes in writing this poem and the attached notes 
were those which we ordinarily associate with the philosopher 
and the prophet rather than with the poet, yet it reveals un- 
mistakably his poetic genius. The poet is still subordinate 
to the reformer and the metaphysician, but is struggling, and 
not without success, for supremacy in the kingdom of Shel- 
ley’s mind: “partout se devine le triomphe du poéte sur le 
philosophe.”® The poet is not indeed everywhere victorious; 
he is supreme in the first two cantos and in the last canto 
(which were the portions Shelley revised in 1815 for The 

®° Letter to Godwin, March 18, 1812. 

™See letters to Hookham, July 29, and Aug. 18, 1812, and letter to Hogg, 


Feb. 7, 1813. 
8 Koszul, La Jeunesse de Shelley, p. 159. 
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Daemon of the World), but in the rest of the poem the 
philosopher, the iconoclast, and the political reformer over- 
shadow the poet. The purely poetical element in Queen 
Mab came, in a sense, by accident; it was the spontaneous 
overflow of imagination that everywhere seeped through the 
philosophic fabric and occasionally swept it away entirely; 
it was the poet’s rebuke to the metaphysician, felt rather than 
understood, and instinctively though imperfectly heeded. 
In 1814 he had been too much occupied with personal trou- 
bles to take much interest in either poetry or prose writing, 
but in the summer of 1815 he was ready for new literary 
labors. At this time he was convinced that an address to the 
passions should awaken more interest than an appeal to the 
reason,’ and we may consequently assume that he would not 
again attempt such a didactic poem as Queen Mab. He be- 
gan a series of metaphysical essays; but after completing 
only a few of them, he was ready to turn to something else. 

With the composition of Alastor Shelley commenced his 
work as a true poet, conscious for the first time of the power 
of the creative spirit within him. He submitted the manu- 
script to Murray as his “first poetical production,”’® and 
when the poem was published by Baldwin & Co., he sent a 
copy to Southey with the statement that it was his “first 
serious attempt to interest the best feelings of the human 
heart.”** Alastor created very little interest among the 
reading public. In the Examiner for December 1, 1816, 
Hunt inserted a notice of three young poets, Reynolds, 
Keats, and Shelley, in which he said of Shelley that he had 
no hesitation in announcing him a very striking and original 
thinker. At Hunt’s request Shelley reluctantly agreed to 
permit “The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” to appear in the 
Examiner under his real name, alleging as an objection the 
unpopularity of so stigmatized a name. 

° Letter to Hogg, August, 1815. 


Letter to Murray, Jan. 16, 1816. 
™ Letter to Southey, March 7, 1816. 
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You will say that it is not thus, that I am morbidly sensitive to 
what I esteem the injustice of neglect—but I do not say that I am 
unjustly neglected, the oblivion which overtook my little attempt of 
“Alastor” I am ready to acknowledge was sufficiently merited in 
itself; but then it was not accorded in the correct proportion con- 
sidering the success of the most contemptible drivellings. I am unde- 
ceived in the belief that I have powers deeply to interest, or 
substantially to improve, mankind. How far my conduct and my 
opinions have rendered the zeal and ardour with which I have en- 
gaged in the attempt ineffectual, I know not. Self love prompts 
me to assign much weight to a cause which perhaps has none. But 
thus much I do not seek to conceal from myself, that I am an outcast 
from human society; my name is execrated by all who understand 
its entire import—by those very beings whose happiness I ardently 
desire. . . . Perhaps I should have shrunk from persisting in the task 
which I had undertaken in early life, of opposing myself in these 
evil times and among these evil tongues, to what I esteem misery 
and vice.” 


Shelley was probably mistaken in supposing that his name 
was well enough known to affect seriously the sale of a poem 
such as Alastor, in which there was nothing particularly of- 
fensive; but it soothed his vanity to ascribe the neglect to 
prejudice. In any case, he had recognized his poetic genius, 
and he maintained his confidence in himself in spite of the 
adverse opinion of the public. 

With this self-recognition he began definitely to prepare 
himself for the poetic vocation. His previous experiences 
had been helpful, though without direction. The intense- 
ness with which he had lived, his varied experiences, the sev- 
eral periods of residence in the inspiring mountain districts 
of England and Wales, the sorrows consequent upon his 
separation from Harriet and the more tranquil period of 
recovery that followed, the glimpse of the Alps and the 
Rhine during his six-weeks’ tour in 1814—all of these helped 
him to become a poet. It was not until after the year 1815 


* Letter to Hunt, Dec. 8, 1816. 
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that his preparation became conscious. Then his reading 
became less bizarre than formerly, tending to concentrate 
especially in the Greek classics and in English literature, 
and touching romance and metaphysics and philosophy but 
lightly.** Though the sight of Mont Blanc and its neigh- 
boring mountains aroused in him a feeling of ecstatic won- 
der, an awe which arrested his impetuosity as nothing had 
done before, Shelley wrote very little during his stay in 
Switzerland. But there can be no doubt that he was quietly 
educating himself for the work which he believed he was 
appointed to do. In her note to the Revolt of Islam Mrs. 
Shelley says: 

His inclinations led him (he fancied) almost alike to poetry and 
metaphysical discussions. I say “he fancied,” because I believe the 
former to have been paramount, and that it would have gained the 
mastery even had he struggled against it. However, he said that he 
deliberated at one time whether he should dedicate himself to poetry 
or metaphysics; and, resolving on the former, he educated himself 
for it, discarding in a great measure his philosophical pursuits, and 
engaging himself in the study of the poets of Greece, Italy, and 
England. 

II 


One important phase of the struggle between desire and 
restraint in Shelley is reflected in his poetry as a conflict of 
the ideal with the real—a conflict in which the impulse to 
deliver himself up to the life of the imagination was opposed 
and restrained by the various ties and persuasions which 
drew him into sympathetic fellowship with contemporary 
man. From the philosophy of Godwin, which he never 
completely relinquished, Shelley had moved by various 
channels steadily toward the idealism of Plato, always 
adapting the borrowed philosophy to the circumstances of 
his own life. 

The basis of Shelley’s idealism was the Platonic concep- 
tion of Love as the desire of a mortal for immortality \ 

“See Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 505; Il, 74, 124, 184-185. 
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through generation with beautiful forms. According to 
Plato the sexual attraction, which is the love of the body as 
distinguished from the love of the soul, is the desire to per- 
petuate oneself in one’s posterity. From this lowest order 
the scale rises until its reaches the love of supreme beauty 
itself, which is the highest form of love. 


For such as discipline themselves upon this system, or are con- 
ducted by another beginning to ascend through these transitory ob- 
jects which are beautiful, towards that which is beauty itself, pro- 
ceeding as on steps from the love of one form to that of two, and 
from that of two, to that of all forms which are beautiful; and from 
beautiful forms to beautiful habits and institutions, and from institu- 
tions to beautiful doctrines; until, from the meditation of many doc- 
trines, they arrive at that which is nothing else than the doctrine of 
the supreme beauty itself, in the knowledge and contemplation of 
which at length they repose.'* 


Shelley did not follow this order in his approach to supreme 
beauty, but began directly with the contemplation of beau- 
tiful doctrines. Perhaps his difficulties would have been 
fewer and less formidable if he had disciplined himself as 
Plato suggests. However that may be, he accepted the doc- 
trine that the love of the beautiful conducts to virtue, wis- 
dom, and happiness, and endeavored at all times to subject 
himself to its dominion. In Plato’s philosophy, Love is one 
of a number of daemons, intermediate between men and 
gods, by whose mediation alone the lower being may com- 
municate with the higher.’® In Shelley’s poetry this daemon 
is approximately identical with the Daemon of the World in 
the poem of that name, with the “Mother of this unfathom- 
able world” whom he invokes in Alastor, and with the Spirit 
described in the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” He did 
not accept the pagan doctrine of multiple gods, but he might 
think of this Daemon as the Spirit through whom man may 
be led to an understanding of the immutable laws of the 


* The Banquet (Shelley’s translation of Plato’s Symposium), Prose Works, III, 221. 
* Tbid., p. 209. 
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universe. The Daemon of the World, or the Spirit of Love, 
becomes in a sense the interpreter of inscrutable Necessity, 
and stands to Shelley in the same relation that Christ stands 
to the Christian. Cythna’s invocation to Love, pronounced 
from the Altar of the Federation that was raised for the 
celebration of Othman’s fall, contains further evidence that 
the various names employed by Shelley—Love, Spirit of 
Beauty, Spirit of the Universe, and Mother of the World— 
all refer to the same being. 


O Spirit vast and deep as Night and Heaven! 

Mother and soul of all to which is given 

The light of life, the loveliness of being, 

Lo! thou dost re-ascend the human heart, 

Thy throne of power, almighty as thou wert, 

In dreams of Poets old grown pale by seeing 
Whelshade of thee.\..).7° 


As we learn in the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” Shelley 
as a youth had vowed to dedicate his powers to this Spirit, 
this Daemon of Love, which is also the Good Principle of 
Laon and Cythna that is ever at war with the Evil Principle 
in the heart of man; and in his maturity, it was his boast 
that he had kept the vow. 

But within the ideal world itself there were two powers 
under whose alternate sway Shelley lived: the egoistic im- 
pulse and the altruistic, the desire for personal happiness and 
the desire for universal happiness. Even according to the 
Platonic philosophy, man acquires the power to communi-~ 
cate with divine beauty only by loving the lower orders of 
beauty, physical and intellectual, in gradation. It is an ad- 
vantage if the object of his love contains in itself both types 
of beauty. 


And if he meets, in conjunction with loveliness of form, a beau- 
tiful, generous, and gentle soul, he embraces both at once, and 
immediately undertakes to educate this object of his love, and is in- 


** Laon and Cythna, Ct. V, Cythna’s address, 2, lines 1-7. 
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spired with an overflowing persuasion to declare what is virtue, and 
what he ought to be who would attain to its possession, and what 
are the duties which it exacts.17 


Shelley believed that he had found such a soul in Mary God- 
win, and for a time his egoistic impulse to love was satisfied. 
But he was perpetually driven by a boundless desire which 
no human sympathy, imperfect at best, could appease to seek 
in the realm of imagination the ideal creature in whom were 
united all these qualities, physical and intellectual, which 
were the objects of his highest and most passionate love. In 
the essay “On Love,” he defines love as the “something 
within us which, from the instant that we live, more and 
more thirsts after its likeness”; and again, more fully: 


* It is that powerful attraction towards all we conceive, or fear, or 
hope beyond ourselves, when we find within our own thoughts the 
chasm of an insufficient void, and seek to awaken in all things that 
are, a community with what we experience within ourselves. If we 
reason, we would be understood; if we imagine, we would that the 
airy children of our brain were born anew within another’s; if we 
feel, we would that another’s nerves should vibrate to our own, that 
the beams of their eyes should kindle at once and mix and melt into 
our own; that lips of motionless ice should not reply to lips quiver- 
ing and burning with the heart’s best blood. This is Love. 


Finding in human experience no adequate response to such 
love, though diligently he sought it, he withdrew into the 
world of imagination and gratified his desire in poetry. This 
craving for the love of one like himself, but more nearly 
perfect, was the egoistic impulse that sometimes ruled in his 
ideal world. His early attachment to Miss Hitchener arose 
from this egoistic impulse, and his love for Mary Godwin 
in its first passionate stage marked the first period of its 
dominance. Leaving out of account a few short poems, par- 
ticularly the one written at Bracknell entitled “Stanzas: 
April, 1814,” the egoistic impulse did not appear in his 


™ The Banquet, Prose Works, III, 218. 
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poetry before Alastor, which, because it was written under 
the stress of a new and illuminating self-examination, was 
almost wholly dominated by it. The importance of the ego- 
istic impulse as a motivating force in his life had, of course, 
been greatly augmented by the disappointment of his Irish 
hopes, the failure of Queen Mab to attract attention, and the 
disillusionment which followed his chivalric attempt to trans- 
form Harriet Westbrook into the ideal wife he desired. He 
had offered to devote himself with loving sacrifice to the 
advancement of humanity, and when his sacrifice was repudi- 
ated, he sought refuge in Mary’s love: 


Truth’s deathless voice pauses among mankind! 

If there must be no response to my cry— 

If men must rise and stamp with fury blind 

On his pure name who loves them,—thou and I, 

Sweet friend! can look from our tranquillity 

Like lamps into the world’s tempestuous night,— 

Two tranquil stars, while clouds are passing by 

Which wrap them from the foundering seaman’s sight, 
That burn from year to year with unextinguished light.1§ 


Alastor was written in the full tide of his happiness in 
Mary’s love. With the exception of Epipsychidion, it is the 
completest expression of his egoistic impulse which exists 
among his longer poems. Its meaning is well explained in 
the author’s preface. A young poet drinks of the fountains 
of knowledge and revels in the beauty of the external uni- 
verse, with which at first his vague desires are completely 
satisfied. 


But the period arrives when these objects cease to suffice. His 
mind is at length suddenly awakened and thirsts for intercourse 
with an intelligence similar to itself. He images to himself the Being 
whom he loves. Conversant with speculations of the sublimest and 
most perfect natures, the vision in which he embodies his own imag- 
inations unites all of wonderful, or wise, or beautiful, which the poet, 
the philosopher, or the lover could depicture. ‘The intellectual fac- 


*% Laon and Cythna, Dedication to Mary, xiv. 
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ulties, the imagination, the functions of sense, have their respective 
requisitions on the sympathy of corresponding powers in other human 
beings. ‘The Poet is represented as uniting these requisitions, and 
attaching them to a single image. He seeks in vain for a prototype 
of his conception. Blasted by his disappointment, he descends to an 
untimely grave. 


There is no suggestion of benevolence in the poem, no appeal 
for the happiness of mankind; on the contrary the Poet is 
blind to all except his desire for the ideal companion whom 
he seeks, the composite intelligence which will be perfectly 
responsive to his own mind, the embodiment of that sen- 
suous and quintessential beauty that his fancy has painted as 
the suitable accompaniment of a noble mind. The Poet’s 
need for human sympathy and love is neglected because of 
the impulse to love that which is ideal. The virgins who 
“wasted for fond love of his wild eyes,”’’® the Arab maiden 
who watched his sleep and dared not speak her love, and the 
peasant girls who pressed his hand and watched through 
tears his departure from their cottage doors—all these were 
potential lovers, possible ministrants to the Poet’s desire, 
devotees of love whose offering of sympathy, if he had ac- 
cepted it, might have brought him the stable happiness 
which he could never hope to find in dreams. It must be 
remembered that the ideal maiden was never actually seen 
by the Poet, and that he had no reason to suppose she ex- 
isted except as the creature of his imagination, an unsubstan- 
tial shape that visited him in dreams but remained only a 
memory of a dream to his waking mind. His mistake was 
not that he loved the prototype of his ideal, but that he con- 
fused it with its antitype in real life. 

It has been said that Alastor is Shelley’s apology for de- 
serting Harriet and going away with Mary; that the Arab 
maiden represents Harriet, whose love was unsatisfying be- 
cause she could not understand him; and that Shelley found 


* Alastor, lines 62-63. 
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his visioned ideal in Mary.”° Such an interpetation, how- 
ever, is unconvincing; it assumes that the Poet of Alastor is 
identical with Shelley, though the incidents of the poem do 
not correspond with the incidents of his life. Shelley had 
accepted Harriet’s love and cherished it for approximately 
two years, but the Poet apparently never perceives that the 
Arab maid loves him; moreover, Shelley found later in 
Mary not the embodiment of his ideal, but the actual com- 
panion who could give him the human sympathy necessary 
to save him from the vain search for that embodiment, 
whereas the Poet refuses all offers of human sympathy be- 
cause he cannot realize his ideal. It is not to be inferred 
that Shelley was unhappy with Mary because she did not 
embody all the perfection of his vision; on the contrary 
Alastor was the direct result of his happiness with her, and 
could never have been written otherwise. It may be true 
that in the enthusiasm of his first passion for her he imag- 
ined that Mary possessed all the qualities of his visioned 
ideal, if we may suppose the vision had come to him at that 
time, but he soon perceived, of course, that, excellent as she 
undoubtedly was, she could not be perfect. She gave him 
all that he could expect from human sympathy, and made 
him happy in every thing that pertains to human intercourse. 
But there was in his mental life a plane of feeling too ex- 
alted and too sensitive to be affected by ordinary emotional 
and intellectual influences. It was in this plane of feeling 
that Shelley’s desire remained insatiable, and it was here 
that the vision dwelt. Sometimes when the desire was strong 
within him, he sought relief in poetry, and perhaps Alastor 
was written in part for such relief. His primary aim in this 
poem, however, as he explains in the Preface, was to teach 
others both the value and the danger in devotion to an ideal 
of the kind described. He would have us cherish our ideal 
as the most precious of our possessions; on the other hand, 


* Moore, Percy Bysshe Shelley: an Introduction to the Study of Character, Psy- 
chological Monographs, XXXI, No. 2. 
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he would warn us not to pursue it with blind and uncompro- 
mising passion, nor renounce the joys and sorrows of human 
fellowship and the healing balm of human sympathy, lest it 
should entice us to perpetual disappointment and eventual 
destruction. It is better to die in vain search for the embodi- 
ment of the ideal, to be sure, than never to have the ideal at 
all; but there is no reason why we should not keep it as a 
refining influence in our relations with the real world with- 
out making it the sole object of our love.** The Poet in 
Alastor, therefore, represented Shelley, not as he was when 
he wrote the poem, but as he might have been had he not 
learned the value of human sympathy. The incident of the 
Arab maiden’s unrecognized love has nothing whatever to 
do with Harriet; it is merely one of several examples of the 
Poet’s refusal to accept the love that might have saved him. 
The poem was written precisely at the time Shelley was 
realizing the value of social intercourse. Ina letter to Hogg 
written several weeks before the composition of Alastor he 
speaks of the folly of spending one’s time in the pursuit of 
phantoms,” showing that he was then turning over in his 
mind the theme of the poem. 

In all the later completed poems, aside from Epipsych- 
idion, the egoistic impulse is of secondary importance. It 
was responsible, nevertheless, for whatever autobiographic 
element there is in the love stories of Laon and Cythna and 
Rosalind and Helen. In the fragment Prince Athanase the 
egoistic impulse is predominant. Mrs. Shelley says in her 
note to the poem: 


The idea Shelley had formed of Prince Athanase was a good 
deal modelled on Alastor. In the first sketch of the poem, he named 
it Pandemos and Urania. Athanase seeks through the world the 
One whom he may love. He meets, in the ship in which he is em- 
barked, a lady who appears to him to embody his ideal of love and 

See the Preface to Alastor. The argument of Mrs. Olwen Ward Campbell 
(Shelley and the Unromantics, pp. 188-189) that Shelley, in his preface, misinterprets 


his own poem seems to me untenable. 
™ See p. 112 for a full quotation. 
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beauty. But she proves to be Pandemos, or the earthly and un- 
worthy Venus; who, after disappointing his cherished dreams and 
hopes, deserts him. Athanase, crushed by sorrow, pines and dies. 


On his deathbed “the lady who can really reply to his soul 
comes and kisses his lips.” There is nothing in Prince Atha- 
nase to indicate that Shelley understands the danger of seek- 
ing the lady who shall embody his ideal of love and beauty, 
it being in this respect unlike AJastor, and it is better than a 
mere guess to say that he abandoned the poem because he 
realized that he was surrendering himself to the very folly 
that he had previously so unequivocally condemned. 

If the egoistic impulse sometimes ruled him, at other 
times self was forgotten, or at least eclipsed, under the sway 
of the altruistic impulse, which led him forth in the service 
of mankind, present and future, to war against the powers 
of evil. This impulse dominated him throughout his early 
years. His passion for reform, more especially his Irish ven- 
ture, was the pure expression of this impulse, intensified by 
the conviction that he had been made a victim of oppression. 
Even in his relations with his first wife, it was certainly not 
less powerful than the egoistic impulse, for he was impelled 
to marry Harriet as much by the desire to rescue her from 
parental tyranny as by the need of satisfying his own love 
passion. 

The impulse to altruism in Shelley was awakened again 
during the summer of 1817, as it had been in 1811, by what 
he believed to be the unjust persecution that he suffered 
from legal and religious institutions or their agents. He 
longed in some way to make his own wrongs the means by 
which he might save many others from the encroachments 
of vested authority. Lord Eldon’s judgment depriving him 
of the care of Harriet’s children was delivered near the end 
of March, 1817, and Laon and Cythna was begun within the 
succeeding two or three weeks.”* Too say that the result of 


8 Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 131. 
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the suit in Chancery was the genesis of the poem would be 
unwarranted conjecture, but there can be little doubt that 
his propensity to look upon himself as a martyr who returned 
good for the evil he received at the hands of society was in- 
creased by this new punishment inflicted upon him; and it 
would be natural for him, still returning good for evil, to 
make in poetry the sacrifice for humanity which was impos- 
sible in actual life. There is nothing new in the subject- 
matter of the poem; it is clearly based upon the philosophy 
of Political Justice, and it needed only the provocation of 
personal injustice to set his mind at work on a theme which 
would satisfy at once his desire to accomplish a notable work 
of art and his desire, long dormant, to lead the peoples of 
the world in revolt against the tyranny of kings and priests. 
But he did not forget the lesson of Alastor with respect to 
human sympathy, for it was his purpose to make his poem a 
story of “human passions” that would appeal to the sym- 
pathy of readers. “I have attempted in the progress of my 
work,” he declared, “to speak to the common elementary 
emotions of the human heart, so that though it is a story of 
violence and revolution, it is relieved by milder pictures of 
friendship and love and natural affections.”** Unreal and 
improbable as Cythna seems to the ordinary reader, she was 
intended to represent Shelley’s ideal woman clothed in the 
reality, the humanity, and the imperfections which mortality 
involves; and he believed that women might become as en- 
lightened and as good as Cythna if they would follow her 
philosophy. 

In Rosalind and Helen he attempted to write a poem 
which should have for its main interest the human sympathy 
which he was trying to cultivate; but he had no enthusiasm 
for the subject and, after once deserting it, brought it finally 
to an end only at the earnest solicitation of Mrs. Shelley.” 

One difficulty that stood in the way of Shelley’s attempts 


*Tetter to a Publisher, Oct. 13, 1817. 
?° See Mrs. Shelley’s note to Rosalind and Helen. 
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to harmonize the real and the ideal was his tendency to 
recreate in his poetry the circumstances and the conflicts of 
his own experience, the reaction to which invariably drove 
him for consolation away from the actual world with its im- 
perfections and disappointments. The characters and situ- 
ations of his poetry are therefore unreal, even though they 
may have originated in his own experience; they are rather 
the creations projected by his idealistic impulses upon his 
imagination. There is in all of the poems so far discussed a 
great deal of idealized self-portraiture and autobiography. 
The Poet in Alastor is rather what Shelley fears to become 
than what he is, and the Poet’s fate is the fate that might 
have been his if he had not met Mary or profited by asso- 
ciation with such friends as Peacock and Hogg. The char- 
acter of Athanase is similar to that of the Poet in Alastor and 
corresponds with the unworldly side of Shelley’s own char- 
acter; the projected story of Pandemos and Urania is his con- 
ception of his relations with Harriet and Mary after it has 
been refined by his imagination. 

Of Rosalind and Helen Dowden says: “It can hardly be 
doubted that the incidents and feelings portrayed were to 
some extent suggested to Shelley by Mary’s relations with 
the friend of her girlhood, in the old Dundee days—Isabel 
Baxter.”°® ‘The main autobiographical elements in the story 
may be briefly mentioned as follows: Lionel, the son of a 
very rich man, devotes his life to the service of mankind; 
he is disappointed in his hopes for the realization of univer- 
sal liberty, goes away, is deceived in love, and is rescued 
from despair by Helen (who represents Mary Godwin), to 
whom he unites himself in love without legal sanction; 
Rosalind is deprived of her children on the plea that she is 
adulterous and has denied the truth of the Christian creed. 
The autobiographical elements in Laon and Cythna consist 
chiefly in the character, philosophy, and aims of Laon, which 
correspond closely with those of Shelley. It will be observed 

*° Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 130. 
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that in each of these poems the hero dies in his youth, a cir- 
cumstance which may be ascribed to Shelley’s belief in 1815 
and in the summer of 1817 that he was upon the threshold 
of death. 

In Laon and Cythna we learn that in his youth Laon had 
a friend who was his favored companion and with whom he 
often held “lofty converse,” but who was false (or seemed 
to be), and like others could weep 


Tears which are lies, and could betray and spread 
Snares for that guileless heart which for his own had bled.?7 


Later, after his seven years’ madness, when he enters the 
rebel camp before the Golden City, he meets this supposedly 
false friend again: 


Then, suddenly, I knew it was the youth 
In whom its earliest hopes my spirit found; 
But envious tongues had stained his spotless truth, 
And thoughtless pride his love in silence bound, 
And shame and sorrow mine in toils had wound, 
Whilst he was innocent, and I deluded; 
The truth now came upon me, on the ground 
Tears of repenting joy, which fast intruded, 

Fell fast, and o’er its peace our mingling spirits brooded.?8 


Was Shelley thinking of Hogg when he wrote these lines? 
If so, we may interpret them to mean that he had been de- 
ceived in believing that Hogg had attempted to seduce Har- 
riet at York in 1811, and that the “envious tongues” which 
had “stained his spotless truth” were those of Harriet and 
Eliza—particularly Eliza’s, we may believe. Such an inter- 
pretation would also explain Shelley’s letter to Hogg of 
June 3, 1813, in which he said that Harriet’s unkindness 
had been “an error, not of the feelings, but of reason.””° 

* Laon and Cythna, Ct. JI, xviii. 

* Ibid. Ct. V, v. 

™ See p. 70. It may be, however, as Professor Griffith has suggested to me, that 


the situation in Shelley’s poem is but an offspring of the lines in Coleridge’s Christabel 
(1816), Part II, beginning, “Alas! they had been friends in youth. . . .” 
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The aged Hermit of Laon and Cythna who rescues Laon, 
cares for him during his madness, and spreads his revolution- 
ary doctrines among the people, was said by Mrs. Shelley to 
refer to Dr. Lind of Eton, and of course the correspondence 
between the Hermit and the Doctor is obvious. Other bio- 
graphical and autobiographical elements of minor importance 
occur throughout the poem. 

It is easy to lay too much stress upon this feature of 
Shelley’s poetry, and we ought not to assume, because an 
incident in a poem corresponds roughly to an incident in the 
life of the author, that the poem is therefore mere auto- 
biography; a poet, and particularly such a poet as Shelley, 
may reflect in his verse his own experiences, but they are 
ordinarily so fused with his observations and modified by his 
imagination that in their altered poetic form they are un- 
trustworthy as biographical data. In creating Athanase, 
Lionel, and Laon, Shelley began with his knowledge of him- 
self; but he would be a bold critic who would assert that any 
one of these heroes is the real Shelley. 


Ill 


In the summer of 1816 Shelley began to cherish the _ 
ambition to write a great poem. If he paused to ask himself ~ 
what he had upon which to base such an ambition, he must 
have found upon a review of his life that his development 
as a poet had thus far been considerable, but neither rapid 
nor definitive. In boyhood he had been a prolific versifier, 
but his verses were very crude and gave little promise of the 
genius that produced the “Ode to the West Wind” and 
Prometheus Unbound. Frankly didactic, he had considered 
poetry merely a decorative element and wholly subordinate 
to the primary purpose of inculcating philosophical ideas. 
Even in Queen Mab, though at the time of its composition 
he had come to think a didactic poem “very stupid,”*° the 
poet is less in evidence than the philosopher. In versifi- 


Letter to Hookham, Jan. 26, 1813. 
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cation, he had first imitated Scott, despite his dislike for the 
“aristocratical tone which his writings assume.”** He had next 
been an enthusiastic admirer of Southey, from whose poet- 
ical romances the verse-form of Queen Mab was borrowed. 
Afterwards he had come under the spell of Wordsworth’s 
poetry. The style of Alastor reveals a strong Wordsworth- 
ian influence; the volume and impetuosity of sound and the 
irregularity of rhythm mark it, nevertheless, as distinctively 
Shelleyan. In this poem he had become for the first time 
truly original, because for the first time, shaking himself 
free of didactic and benevolent purposes, he had turned to 
poetry for the satisfaction of his egoistic impulse. With the 
composition of Alastor he became definitely conscious of 
his true genius and began to cultivate poetry instead of 
philosophy. 

Having up to that time made no impression on the public 
mind, he perhaps felt that it was presumptuous to imagine 
that he had the power to do so. His muse was diffident and 
self-effacing in the company of Byron’s, and during his three 
months in Switzerland she remained veiled and silent except 
for two brief utterances.** When he returned to England, 
his mind was fairly throbbing with the desire to translate 
himself to his own country and to the world in the language 
of poetry, but he had not yet convinced himself that he 
ought to attempt it, or that he could accomplish it if he did. 
Byron had higher powers; he had proved his genius; he 
could achieve the great work. It was Shelley’s own desire, 
therefore, that found a voice in his advice to Byron: 


Is there nothing in the hope of being the parent of greatness, and 
of goodness, which is destined, perhaps, to expand indefinitely? Is 
there nothing in making yourself a fountain from which the thoughts 
of other men shall draw strength and beauty, to excite the ambition of 
a mind that can despise all other ambitions? . . . What would the 

Letter to Miss Hitchener, June 5, 1811. 


2Yn a letter to Byron, Jan. 17, 1817, he says: “Though I have not seen you for 
six months, I still feel the burden of my own insignificance and impotence.” 
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human race have been if Homer, or Shakspeare, had never written? 
or if any false modesty, or mistake of their own powers, had with- 
held them from consummating those unequalled achievements of 
mind by which we are so deeply benefited? 


He does not counsel Byron to write an epic poem, unless he 
is fully prepared to apply himself to that task; he does not 
wish him to interrupt the natural train of his progress. He 
does hope that sometime Byron will feel that he is “chosen 
out from all other men to some greater enterprise of 
thought,” and that from that moment all his studies, affec- 
tions, and worldly hopes will link themselves to this one 
design. 

What it should be, I am not qualified to say. In a more pre- 
sumptuous mood, I recommend the Revolution of France as a theme 
involving pictures of all that is best qualified to interest and to in- 
struct mankind. But it is inconsistent with the spirit in which you 
ought to devote yourself to so great a destiny, that you should make 
use of any understanding but your own—much less mine. 


These things which Shelley wrote to Byron, September 29, 
1816, it is hardly necessary to add, reveal a desire which he 
did not yet dare to confess to himself. It is particularly 
significant that he suggested to Byron as a possible subject 
for his great poem the French Revolution, which was to be- 
come the inspiration and foundation of his own Laon and 
Cythna. 

Begun in April, Laon and Cythna was completed 
September 23, 1817.°* Ollier soon discovered that it con- 
tained situations and opinions which would offend many 
readers and refused to appear as publisher unless the pass- 
ages containing the offensive matter were removed. Shelley 
wrote to him December 11, protesting that his withdrawal 
after having announced himself as publisher would be un- 
fair to the author, but Ollier persisted in his objection until 
Shelley agreed to alter the poem. Peacock says the alter- 


3 Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 131. 
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ations were made at the request of friends in successive sit- 
tings of a kind of literary committee. ‘He contested the 
proposed alterations step by step; in the end, sometimes 
adopting, more frequently modifying, never originating, and 
always insisting that his poem was spoiled.’** Dowden de- 
clares, however, that Shelley “immediately complied with 
his publisher’s request,” and apparently without any serious 
objection.*® This opinion seems to be corroborated in Shel- 
ley’s note to Ollier, written ten days after the letter of pro- 
test named above, in which he says: “The contents of your 
letter this morning certainly alters the question. No one is to 
be blamed, however heavy and unexpected is my disappoint- 
ment.” Ollier came down to Marlow on the fourteenth, 
and the following day, according to Mary’s journal, the 
alterations were made, and the poem was republished under 
the title of The Revolt of Islam. On December 16, Shelley 
wrote to Thomas Moore, explaining the republication of the 
poem: 


The truth is, that the seclusion of my habits has confined me so 
much within the circle of my own thoughts, that I have formed to 
myself a very different measure of approbation or disapprobation for 
actions than that which is in use among mankind; and the result of 
that peculiarity, contrary to my intention, revolts and shocks many 
who might be inclined to sympathise with me in my general views.— 
As soon as I discovered that this effect was produced by the cir- 
cumstances alluded to, I hastened to cancel it—not from any per- 
sonal feeling of terror, or repentance, but from the sincere desire of 
doing all the good and conferring all the pleasure which might flow 
from so obscure a person as myself. 


This explanation is no doubt a true statement of Shelley’s 
attitude. Peacock may have been correct, nevertheless, in 
saying that Shelley felt obliged to concede to Ollier’s de- 
mand because no other publisher would have been willing 
to accept the work in its original form. 


** Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, p. 92. 
* Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 166-167. 
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As the average reader finds the poem somewhat confus- 
ing at the first reading, it seems well to explain briefly the 
plan, the meaning, and the purpose of Laon and Cythna. 
The author represents himself, in a mood of despair brought 
on by the failure of the French Revolution, as scaling a lofty 
promontory to watch the dawn approaching across the sea. 
As he stood there, a tempest arose, and in the midst of the 
tempest an eagle wheeled and dipped, struggling in the coils 
of a serpent. At length the serpent was detached and flung 
into the sea, and as the eagle flapped heavily away across 
the continent, the tempest subsided and the lonely watcher 
descended to the shore. There he found a beautiful woman 
who took the wounded serpent into her bosom and, inviting 
the author to accompany her, entered a magic boat that car- 
ried them swiftly across the water to the Temple of the 
Spirit, where the serpent was transformed into a majestic 
Spirit who ruled in the Temple. There Laon and Cythna, 
who had just arrived through the portal of death into the 
world of spirits, came before the throne of the transformed 
serpent and related their adventures. Thus ends Canto I, 
and the remaining eleven cantos are occupied with these ad- 
ventures that had befallen Laon and Cythna in life. 

Laon is a Greek lad, and the Golden City is, of course, 
Constantinople. Othman, the tyrant, is the Sultan of Tur- 
key, and the revolt against his authority embraces all the 
peoples under Turkish dominion, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian. The neighboring powers who assist Othman to regain 
his lost authority are the Christian states of Europe. The 
prototype of Islam was France. Shelley believed that the 
French Revolution was one of a series of conflicts between 
Evil on the one hand, represented by the tyranny of kings and 
priests, and Good on the other hand, represented by the will 
of a people free from superstition and political oppression, 
which must eventually end in the triumph of Good. The 
aerial battle between the eagle and the serpent symbolizes 
this age-long struggle. The eagle is the earthly symbol of 
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the Principle of Evil, which in its heavenly shape is a fiery 
Comet; the serpent is the earthly symbol of the Principle 
of Good, which in its heavenly form is the Morning Star. 
These two powers have ruled the world with divided sway 
since the beginning of man’s existence, but the Comet has 
hitherto been predominant; and because of his superior force, 
he has compelled the Morning Star to appear on earth in 
the guise of a serpent, despised of men, while he himself 
assumed the form of an eagle, the symbol of nobility and 
power. To Shelley the Principle of Evil, the eagle, was not 
evil in the accepted Christian sense, but represented the ty- 
ranny of kings and priests; the Principle of Good meant 
philosophy, tolerance, disinterestedness—all that comprised 
his own ideal of human perfection. —The woman of the poem 
who held the serpent next her heart without fear was but 
doing what Shelley had done in embracing such principles as 
atheism and free love, which were believed by the unen- 
lightened to be more deadly than serpents. Whenever the 
eagle and the serpent met in battle, the people rose in revolt 
against their oppressors. In the course of the history of the 
struggle, the eagle has been growing weaker and the serpent 
stronger, according to Shelley’s theory, so that the serpent 
must ultimately conquer; that is, the people must at length 
overthrow tyranny in every form and enter into their in- 
heritance of perfect happiness. When the Morning Star 
returned to the Temple of the Spirit where he ruled, the 
eagle had no more power over him, and he put off the form 
of the serpent and assumed his celestial shape. This Spirit, 
the Principle of Good in human affairs, was none other than 
the Daemon of the World or the Spirit of Intellectual 
Beauty which in Shelley’s philosophy was the mediator be- 
tween man and the Unknown. 

Laon and Cythna, like his earlier poems, failed to arouse 
any public interest. The sale of Alastor had been so limited 
that Shelley referred to it as having been relegated to obliv- 
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ion,** and now his new poem seemed destined to the same 


unhappy fate. He pretended that he did not care for pop- 
ular favor, but that pretension was only a salve to his pride. 
On December 3, before the poem was revised, he wrote to 
Charles Ollier asking for news that “would mark the feeling 
of people public or private respecting the Poem,” adding, “I 
am totally indifferent as to whether it be good or bad.” His 
letter to Ollier of January 16, 1818, however, shows that he 
was anything but indifferent. “Can’t you make the Book- 
sellers subscribe more of the Poem?” he pleaded. On Jan- 
uary 22, he wrote again to Ollier: “Don’t relax in the 
advertising—I suppose at present that it scarcely sells at all. 
If you see any reviews or notices of it in any periodical paper 
pray send it to me, it is part of my reward—the amusement 
of hearing the abuse of the bigots.” It was bitter amusement, 
we may be sure, a punishment which he demanded in a spirit 
of bravado to hide his disappointment. In his Preface he 
vaunts his scorn of malicious and anonymous criticism, but 
professes his willingness to receive admonitions which will 
help him to correct the imperfections of the poem. His true 
attitude towards the public, which was in every way worthy 
of him, is revealed in the following passage: 


Should the public judge that my composition is worthless, I shall 
indeed bow before the tribunal from which Milton received his 
crown of immortality, and shall seek to gather, if I live, strength 
from that defeat, that it may nerve me to some new enterprise of 
thought which may ot be worthless. 


He was uncertain whether this was to be the last work 
of his expiring life or but the “prelude to a loftier strain.””?” 
He told Godwin that, feeling the precariousness of his life, 
he had written the poem as a final record of himself; yet he 
promised that if he lived, he would devote his powers to 

See letter to Hunt, Dec. 8, 1816, and letter to Ollier, Aug. 8, 1817. The 


holograph original of the letter to Ollier is in the library of the University of Texas. 
** Laon and Cythna, Dedication to Mary, x. 
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another work which would be “in every respect accom- 
modated to their utmost limits.”** 

Laon and Cythna was his last attempt to influence con- 
temporary opinion in favor of his program of political and 
religious reform, except in a few instances where the prac- 
tical purpose in no way conflicted with the visionary ideal. 
It was intended to be a great poem, but Shelley proved that 
he understood its deficiencies by never again producing any- 
thing of just the same type. It was the last of three at- 
tempts he had made to awaken a revolutionary spirit, two of 
which had been by the medium of poetry, and he abandoned 
further efforts in the same direction when he became con- 
vinced that they would not succeed. His three long poems, 
Queen Mab, Alastor, and Laon and Cythna, were hardly 
more than experiments by means of which he discovered the 
true nature of his genius and acquired the artistic skill and 
the mental discipline necessary for the accomplishment of 
greater things. 


Letter to Godwin, Dec. 11, 1817. 


Cuapter VIII 
THE BELATED RECKONING! 


I 


oa readjustment to the conditions of his social en- 
vironment and the discovery of his poetic genius, the 
subjects discussed in the two preceding chapters, were highly 
beneficial to him in strengthening his character and expand- 
ing his circle of interests, but they could not set aside the 
heritage of woes his deeds and opinions had engendered. As 
for his idealism, the polish of its surface had been rough- 
ened by contact with mundane affairs, but within it remained, 
as Laon and Cythna fully exhibits, intact and untarnished. 
If he had learned worldly wisdom, he possessed also the 
wisdom which to him seemed divine; the one he carried 
about with him for daily use, but the other he concealed in 
the most secret place of his imagination, to be released only 
by the magic power of poetry, and to be accepted verily in 
that enchanted land alone where Urania rules supreme. 
While this readjustment and this discovery were in progress, 
events occurred which counteracted their effect by acquainting 
him with griefs that revived the prejudices and belligerent 
opinions of his early years. 

Three of these events were closely interrelated: the sui- 
cide of Fanny Imlay and Harriet Shelley and the attempt 
on the part of Shelley to secure Harriet’s children. In order 
to understand the effect of these tragedies upon him, we 
must keep in mind his relations with Fanny and Harriet and 
the principles which governed those relations. Shelley had 
derived from William Godwin’s Political Justice the doctrine 

* Shelley’s biographers, and others who have undertaken to deal with his middle 
years, ordinarily make little attempt to go behind the events themselves and study their 
effect on his character or their significance as bases of his subsequent development 


as man and as poet. This deficiency it is the primary aim of this and the three 
preceding chapters to supply. 
[ 163 ] 
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that suicide is justifiable in an individual who finds himself 
a burden to society, for in that case self-destruction becomes 
an act of benevolence.” Shelley himself often thought of 
suicide, and is said to have once attempted to destroy him- 
self.* In his religious conceptions, as they had existed in 
1814 and later, there was nothing to restrain the actions of 
one who proposed suicide, or to afford any spiritual guidance 
or consolation for an unhappy and seemingly fruitless life; 
he denied the existence of a personal or creative God, and he 
repudiated the whole system of Christian faith and doctrine. 
As to marriage, he had been thoroughly persuaded that the 
institution was an evil, and he had consented to submit to 
it solely to prevent the unpleasantness of public condemna- 
tion; the married state should continue so long as love lasted, 
after which husband and wife were free to bestow their affec- 
tions as inner nature should dictate. He attached no moral 
stigma whatever to sexual intercourse without the sanction 
of marriage so long—but only so long—as that intercourse 
had the higher sanction of mutual love. Shelley not only 
held these opinions in 1814, but was active in persuading 
others to accept them, presumably as guides to conduct. 
There were some, his first wife Harriet among them, who 
were greatly influenced by his arguments on at least the sub- 
jects of religion and marriage, and it is not fantastic to sup- 
pose that such influence bore fruit in action. 

The exact relation between Shelley and Fanny Imlay is 
not now ascertainable. In the summer of 1812 he and Har- 
riet had invited her, through Godwin, to visit them at Lyn- 
mouth, but Godwin had declined the invitation for her on 
the ground that they were not yet acquainted.* Only one 

? Godwin, Political Justice, I, 86-87. 

*See Mrs. Godwin’s letters to Lady Mountcashell, summarized by Dowden in his 
Life of Shelley, Appendix B, II, 544-545. 

‘Letters to Godwin, July 5 and July 7, 1812. In her letter to Miss Nugent, 
Aug. 4, 1812, Harriet says of Godwin: “He would not let one of his children come 


to us just because he had not seen our faces. Just as if writing to a person in which 
we express all our thoughts, was not a sufficient knowledge of them.” 
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letter (December 10, 1812) from Shelley to Fanny appears 
in the collected editions of his letters; in it he denies Fanny’s 
allegation that Harriet is a “fine lady’; but, since it was in 
reply to one from Fanny which Shelley refers to as her 
“last,” we may infer that others had passed between them. 
In a letter to Godwin of July 7, 1812, Shelley remarks that 
“Harriet is writing to Fanny.” He had become very well 
acquainted with Fanny by the autumn of 1812, when he and 
Harriet were in London; they doubtless met again at vari- 
ous times between April, 1813, and May, 1814, when Shel- 
ley was either living in London or often a visitor there. If 
we may believe Mrs. Godwin, he was very attentive to Fanny 
at one time—apparently during the winter of 1813-1814, 
but her dates are uncertain and untrustworthy. The es- 
timable lady reports that, perceiving Fanny, from being 
cheerful, grow dull and heavy-spirited, and fearing that she 
would fall in love with Shelley, she sent her to Dublin to 
visit her aunts there. Dowden believed that Mrs. Godwin 
invented the story of a visit to Dublin, pointing out that 
Fanny left on May 23, 1814, to visit relatives in Wales. 
But it is not impossible that the period of which Mrs. God- 
win speaks was December, 1813, when Shelley often visited 
the home in Skinner Street, and that Fanny made two visits, 
one to Ireland in December, and another to Wales the fol- 
lowing May. Mrs. Godwin says, in connection with the 
statement that Shelley and Fanny were becoming danger- 
ously intimate, that Claire came home for the Christmas 
holidays, and that Shelley’s affection for her was that of a 
brother for a younger sister; but she adds that upon the 
arrival home of Mary, his attentions became wholly centered 
in her.° Without denying Dowden’s assertion that Mrs. 
Godwin had a “fine gift for mendacity,”® and admitting that 
she had reason to dislike Shelley and to invent causes for 

*See Mrs. Godwin’s letters to Lady Mountcashell, summarized in Appendix B 


of Dowden’s Life of Shelley, II, 542-543. 
* Dowden, Life of Shelley, I, 463. 
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Fanny’s death other than her own unkindness, we can hardly 
believe that she could invent an elaborate and circumstantial 
story without some basis in fact. In the spring of 1814 we 
know that Shelley had sought comfort from his wife’s cold- 
ness in the sympathy of Mrs. Boinville and her daughter, 
and there is no reason to suppose that he might not, a few 
weeks earlier, have taken a somewhat similar attitude with 
regard to Fanny, who, we must remember, was the daughter 
of Mary Wollstonecraft, whom Shelley greatly admired, 
and a young woman of gentle and sympathetic nature. By 
all accounts Shelley had an extraordinary fascination for 
women, and it would not have been strange if, in her situ- 
ation, Fanny had felt emotions stronger than sympathy to- 
wards Godwin’s friend and benefactor. She was more 
diffident, perhaps more conscientious, than Mary, and if she 
had loved him, she would no doubt have sought to repress 
her feelings. When he and Mary returned to London after 
their elopement, she did all she could to assist them, without 
incurring the serious displeasure of Godwin and his wife, on 
whose kindness she depended for a home. In her subse- 
quent letters to Mary and Shelley she betrayed no other 
affection than that which belonged properly to a sister, and 
yet that is certainly not proof that she felt none other. 
Early in October, 1816, Fanny left her home, passed 
through Bath, where Mary and Shelley were then living, 
without seeing them, and wrote a very alarming letter from 
Bristol which they received October 9; the following morn- 
ing she was found dead in her room at an inn in Swansea, 
and on the table lay an empty laudanum bottle. Godwin 
received a letter from her about the same time, and he and 
Shelley sought her separately in Bristol; Shelley brought the 
tidings to Mary on October 12. Both Godwin and Mrs. 
Godwin believed that Fanny’s suicide was the result of her 
hopeless passion for Shelley, and Claire Clairmont after- 
wards accepted this explanation. Dowden, who finds “no 
vestige of evidence” to support the opinion of Mrs. Godwin, 
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supposes that Fanny felt that she was an encumbrance upon 
the people of Skinner Street, that her aunt Everina Woll- 
stonecraft did not want her, and so, having no home, deter- 
mined to end her life.* She perhaps knew of the passage in 
Political Justice which condones suicide for the benefit of so- 
ciety and imagined that her death would be such a benefit. 
The following message to her family was found upon her 
table: 


I have long determined that the best thing I could do was to put 
an end to the existence ef a being whose birth was unfortunate, and 
whose life has only been a series of pain to those persons who have 
hurt their health in endeavouring to promote her welfare. Perhaps 
to hear of my death will give you pain, but you will soon have the 
blessing of forgetting that such a creature ever existed as... .8 


She felt kindly towards Mrs. Godwin and took occasion to 
defend her against the ill opinion of Shelley and Mary, and 
for Godwin she felt nothing but admiration and affectionate 
solicitude.® Possibly she believed that her death would make 
life easier for Godwin and more pleasant for his wife. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in her last letters or in the note quoted 
above which indicates that she was driven to despair by love 
for Shelley. 

Yet Shelley seems to have been far more deeply affected 
by Fanny’s death than we should expect, unless we suppose 
that he was conscious of a certain degree of responsibility for 
it. “The shock of excitement and grief,” says Dowden, bas- 
ing his opinion on a letter of Claire Clairmont’s, “caused by 
so terrible an event was for a time disastrous to Shelley’s 
health.”*° Shelley saw Fanny about two weeks before her 
death and talked with her of Godwin’s difficulties; whether 
there was any more personal conversation we do not know, 
but that there was something in her voice and manner that 


“Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 48-51. 8 Tbid., p. 57. 
*See Fanny’s letter to Mary, Oct. 3, 1816, printed by Dowden, Life of Shelley, 
TI, 53-56. 


Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 58. 
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Shelley recognized as evidence of a very deep emotion, and 
which he afterwards remembered with vain regret, we may 
be sure from the following lines, “On Fanny Godwin,” 
which Mrs. Shelley placed among the poems of 1817: 


Her voice did quiver as we parted, 
Yet knew I not that heart was broken 
From which it came, and I departed 
Heeding not the words then spoken. 
Misery—O Misery, 
This world is all too wide for thee. 


In the absence of other evidence we ought not, perhaps, to 
infer from this poem that Shelley believed Fanny loved him, 
and we need not assume that he felt himself directly re- 
sponsible for her death. He must have realized, however, 
that her birth, and to some extent her death, were the con- 
sequences of just such principles and actions as he had advo- 
cated and practiced. 

He had not recovered from the shock of Fanny’s death 
when he received from the suicide of Harriet another shock 
hardly less painful, and eventually more terrible in its effects. 
Harriet disappeared from the house where she was living, 
not her father’s, on November 9, 1816, and on December 10, 
her body was found floating in the Serpentine. According 
to Shelley’s statement in his letter to Mary of December 16, 
Harriet had been driven from her father’s home at the in- 
stigation of Eliza, and had lived with a groom named Smith 
until he deserted her. In the same letter Shelley places the 
responsibility for her death upon the Westbrooks: 


Everything tends to prove, however, that beyond the mere shock 
of so hideous a catastrope having fallen on a human being once so 
nearly connected with me, there would, in any case have been little 
to regret. Hookham, Longdill—every one, does me full justice ;— 
bears testimony to the upright spirit and liberality of my conduct to 
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her:—there is but one voice in condemnation of the detestable West- 
brooks.11 


The first sentence of the above quotation is somewhat vague. 
Three thoughts were doubtless struggling in the writer’s 
mind for expression: the thought of Harriet’s misery and 
degradation, which made her death less to be regretted than 
it would otherwise have been; the thought that in his rela- 
tions with her since their separation he had done nothing 
which could have induced her to commit suicide; and the 
thought that, now Harriet was dead, he might both recover 
his children and relieve Mary of the social odium which 
their irregular union had brought upon her. 

Shelley was not so callous as to be unmoved by the death 
of his former wife, and yet it was natural that he should find 
reasons to support the declaration of his own innocence. He 
believed that she had been unfaithful to him before their 
separation, and Godwin told him he had evidence that such 
was the case, though the nature of this evidence has never 
been discovered.’* Even if Shelley had not held such a be- 
lief, the fact that it was impossible to love Harriet was for 
him sufficient reason for separating from her. To provide 
for her material comfort was, in his opinion, but to discharge 
his duty towards her. She had two hundred pounds a year 
from her father, and Shelley gave her another two hundred, 
which he deemed sufficient for her needs. At one time, it 
seems, he threatened to withdraw from Harriet the allow- 
ance he had made unless she surrendered Ianthe to him.” 


“In justice to Eliza, the following passage should be quoted from a letter of 
Harriet’s, written apparently on the day of her death, to her sister: ““The remem- 
brance of all your kindness which I have so unworthily repaid has often made my 
heart ache. JI know that you will forgive me, because it is not in your nature 
to be unkind or severe to any. Dear amiable woman that I had never left you 
(sic) oh! that I had always taken your advice, I might have lived long & happy, 
but weak & unsteady have rushed on to my own destruction.”? This letter was first 
made public in 1920; it is now printed in the appendix of Vol. X of the Julian 
Edition of Shelley’s Works. 

* See Shelley’s letter to Mary, Jan. 11, 1817. 

*% See the letter from Whitton to Sir Timothy, Nov. 30, 1815, printed in Ingpen’s 
Shelley in England, pp. 457-458. 
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He had kept in touch with her at all times until his return 
to England from Switzerland in September, 1816, and he 
was trying to find her in London a short time before her 
death, and had enlisted the services of Hookham for the 
same purpose.’* Harriet was obsessed with the idea of sui- 
cide, Hogg says, and often talked with great composure of 
possible means she might employ for self-destruction. In- 
deed, Shelley might allege as one of his reasons for marry- 
ing her his desire to save her from killing herself. On 
October 27, 1811, he had written to Miss Hitchener con- 
cerning those reasons: 

Suicide was with her a favorite theme, her total uselessness was 
urged as its defense. “This I admitted, supposing she could prove her 
inutility, and that she was powerless. Her letters became more and 
more gloomy, at length one assumed a tone of such despair, as in- 
duced me to quit Wales precipitately. 


Shelley was profoundly disturbed by the death of his 
first wife, and there is no question but that at times he felt 
very keenly the pangs of remorse in spite of strenuous ef- 
forts to convince himself that he was innocent of blame. 
Mrs. Shelley says in the note to the Revolt of Islam that 
Shelley refrained from expressing his feelings of anguish for 
fear of wounding others. Leigh Hunt, who was much 
with him immediately after Harriet’s death, was certain 
that he suffered greatly. 

It was a heavy blow to him, and he never forgot it. For a time 
it tore his being to pieces; nor is there a doubt that, however deeply 
he was accustomed to reason on the nature and causes of evil, and 
on the steps necessary to be taken for opposing it, he was not without 
remorse for having no better exercised his judgment with regard to 
the degree of intellect he had allied himself with, and for having 
given rise to a premature independence of conduct in one unequal to 
the task.76 


* See letter from Hookham to Shelley, Dec. 13, 1816, printed in Dowden’s Life 
of Shelley, II, 67-68. 

* Hogg, Life of Shelley, II, 7-8, 283-285. 

* Leigh Hunt, Autobiography, Il, 33. 
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There is no necessity for further evidence of Shelley’s re- 
morse. Of course he would not have told Hunt he had been 
wrong in leaving Harriet and going with Mary, even if he 
had believed it, because such a confussion would have been 
an indelicacy of which he was incapable. To admit, as he 
did, however, that he had committed a serious fault in 
marrying Harriet and in teaching her his skeptical and 
antimatrimonial principles, was to accept a large share of 
responsibility for her death. If, as Peacock says, he was 
calm and self-possessed after her suicide,’” it was by sheer 
force of will. His fault had been to teach Harriet to despise 
the restraints of custom and religion, without which she was 
too weak to resist the temptations that fortune threw in her 
path. To himself he confessed the fault, but his philosophy 
had taught him to abjure any form of expiation. He strug- 
gled to overcome feelings of remorse that surged up within 
him, and an echo of this struggle is perhaps to be found in 
a stanza from Laon and Cythna, part of Cythna’s speech to 
the mariners outlining her revolutionary philosophy: 


Reproach not thine own soul, but know thyself, 
Nor hate another’s crime, nor loathe thine own. 
It is the dark idolatry of self, 
Which, when our thoughts and actions once are gone, 
Demands that man should weep, and bleed, and groan; 
O vacant expiation! be at rest. 
The past is Death’s, the future is thine own; 
And love and joy can make the foulest breast 
A paradise of flowers, where peace might build her nest.18 


The effect upon Shelley of the deaths of Fanny and 
Harriet was to cast over his spirit a cloud of sadness that was 
reflected in his poetry henceforth, except when other influ- 
ences, either of revived hope or of defensive indignation, 


* Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, pp. 90-91. On page 65, Peacock himself says: 
“But Harriet’s untimely fate occasioned him deep agony of mind, which he felt 
the more because for a long time he kept the feeling to himself.” He then relates 
how he came to discover Shelley’s hidden sorrow. 

*% Laon and Cythna, Ct. VIII, xxii. 
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interfered to dispel it. There came to him, no doubt, the 
memory of those years of enthusiasm, when it seemed that 
the world needed but to accept his doctrine of free thought, 
free love, and perfectibility to achieve absolute happiness. 
He had acted upon his convictions without reserve, and that 
which he had sown with enthusiasm he now must reap in re- 
morse. He had meant well, but it seemed that the more 
strenuously he tried to do good, the more inevitably his re- 
sults were evil. This mood of discouragement and remorse 
was not continually upon him, for often he was happy in the 
society of his friends or in the composition of Laon and 
Cythna, but when it did come upon him, he sought relief in 
such lyrics of wistful sadness as the following: 


That time is dead for ever, child, 
Drowned, frozen, dead forever! 
We look on the past 
And stare aghast 
At the spectres wailing, pale and ghast, 
Of hopes which thou and I beguiled 
To death on life’s dark river. 


The stream we gazed on then, rolled by; 
Its waves are unreturning; 

But we yet stand 

In a lone land, 
Like tombs to mark the memory 
Of hopes and fears, which fade and flee 
In the light of life’s dim morning. 


1B 


Mellowed and saddened by the misfortunes which have 
just been related, Shelley might, if nothing had occurred to 
interrupt the change thus begun, have come to consent to 
some compromise between his own standard of living and 
thinking and the standard which the majority of his country- 
men insisted upon enforcing. He desired to have the cus- 
tody of his and Harriet’s two children. He demanded them 
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of the Westbrooks, who refused to deliver them or to reveal 
their whereabouts. Upon seeking legal advice, he was as- 
sured, as he wrote to Mary on December 16, 1816, that if 
he and Mary were legally married, “all pretences to detain 
the children would cease.” Two weeks later the marriage 
took place in London, hastened, no doubt, by the prospect 
of a suit in Chancery. When he was informed, further, that 
while he could secure the children in the course of common 
law by Habeas Corpus, the procedure would require several 
weeks and would not alter the situation with respect to 
Chancery, Shelley decided to leave the matter entirely to the 
decision of the Lord Chancellor.*® 

An excellent account of the Chancery proceedings is 
given in Dowden’s Life of Shelley, now supplemented by 
Dr. Leslie Hotson’s recent discovery and publication, already 
noted, of Shelley’s lost letters to Harriet and Eliza written 
between July 14, 1814 and December 18, 1816, to which 
the reader may refer for the facts. The Bill of Complaint was 
filed January 8, 1817, Ianthe and Charles Shelley appearing 
as plaintiffs by their grandfather and next friend, John West- 
brook, while Mr. Westbrook, Eliza, Shelley, Sir Timothy, 
and others were named as defendants. The plaintiffs prayed 
that they might be placed under the care of guardians ap- 
pointed by the Court, and that their father be enjoined from 
taking possession of their persons. Eliza Westbrook signed 
an affidavit identifying as Shelley’s the handwriting of nine 
letters addressed to Harriet and one addressed to herself. 
The most significant sentence in the affidavit is as follows: 
“And this deponent saith that the person referred to in the 
last mentioned letter as ‘the Lady whose union with the said 
defendant this deponent might excusably regard as the cause 
of her Sister’s ruin,’ is also the said Mary Godwin.” ‘The 
publication of these letters helps to clarify the circumstances 
of Shelley’s connection with Harriet immediately following 
their separation, though it does not materially alter our con- 


* Letter to Mary, Jan. 11, 1817. 
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ception of the character of either. Doubtless Shelley’s desire 
to secure his children from the Westbrooks moved him in 
this letter to Eliza to take more blame than he would other- 
wise have admitted; yet this letter strengthens the opinion 
already expressed in this chapter that he felt himself in some 
degree responsible for Harriet’s death. On January 18, 
Shelley filed his answer to the Bill of Complaint, in which he 
denied that he had deserted Harriet and alleged that they 
had agreed to live apart after the birth of Ianthe; he also 
declared that he had permitted her to keep the children at 
her request, but that he had always intended to claim them 
when they were older and to provide for their education. He 
further denied the plaintiff’s allegation that he was unlaw- 
fully cohabiting with Mary Godwin, who was now his legal 
wife. Shelley’s attorneys referred to Queen Mad as the 
private expression of youthful opinions which were never 
meant to be made public and which he no longer held; they 
stressed the fact that though he pretended in this boyish 
poem to be opposed to marriage, he had actually married 
twice already. Shelley drew up a statement for himself in 
which he did not go so far as his attorneys in repudiating 
Queen Mab, but declared that he considered the institution 
of marriage “as it exists precisely in the laws and opinions of 
this country, a mischievous and tyrannical institution,” and 
adduced the authority of great men of all ages in support of 
his belief in divorce for good cause. He did not allege un- 
faithfulness on the part of Harriet as the cause of their sep- 
aration. He said it was “matter of deepest grief” to him 
that at the time of his union with Mary Godwin he was le- 
gally married to a woman, of whom delicacy forbade his 
saying more than that they were “disunited by incurable dis- 
sensions,” and was thereby rendered incapable of making 
Mary his wife. In this statement Shelley would naturally 
profess to have desired to make Mary his wife, because not 
to do so would have weakened his argument for the right to 
care for his children. It must be remembered, however, 
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that in private letters he repeatedly spoke of his second 
marriage as a “mere form,” to which he was at best only 
indifferent. 

Lord Eldon’s judgment, announced March 27, declared 
that Shelley’s opinions and the conduct which grew out of 
them rendered him unfit for the exclusive task of educating 
his children, but postponed determination of the extent of 
the Court’s interference until after the report of the Master 
in Chancery. In the meantime an injunction was issued to 
prevent Shelley from taking the children. Both he and the 
Westbrooks proposed guardians for them, and on August 1, 
the Master reported in favor of the Westbrooks’ proposal. 
Shelley protested, and on November 10, the Chancellor re- 
ferred the matter back to the Master for further consider- 
ation. On April 28 of the following year, the Master made 
his second report, recommending as guardians Dr. and Mrs. 
Hume, who had been proposed on the part of Shelley, and 
this report was confirmed by the Chancellor on July 25. 
Shelley was allowed to visit the children twelve times each 
year at his pleasure, but the guardians must be present dur- 
ing these visits. As a matter of fact he never visited them, 
because he had already left England before the case was 
finally decided. 

Shelley’s loss of his children had the effect of counter- 


acting the influences that for two years had been softening v 


his religious and political opinions and drawing him into a 
more conciliatory attitude towards the laws and institutions 
of society. But now his ancient distrust of government and 
governmental agents was revived. He was disappointed 
with the original judgment, but he was not yet without hope, 
and he was surrounded by friends and a natural environment 
at Marlow which enabled him to be happy most of the time 
in spite of that disappointment. On April 23, 1817, he 
wrote to Byron that he still expected to be prosecuted for 
the opinions expressed in Queen Mab. “But all human 
evils either extinguish or are extinguished by the sufferer, 
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and I am now living with my accustomed tranquillity and 
happiness in a house which I have taken near this town.” 
After the Master’s report of August 1, however, when it 
seemed that his children would be given to strangers, his 
anguish and indignation were greater than ever before. It 
was soon after this date, according to Rossetti, that he wrote 
in stinging verse his elaborate and all-inclusive curse “To 
the Lord Chancellor,” first published by Mrs. Shelley in 
1839. Yet somewhat inconsistently, he declared in his last 
stanza that he did not hate him: 


I curse thee—though I hate thee not—O slave! 

If thou couldst quench the earth-consuming Hell 
Of which thou art a daemon, on thy grave 

This curse should be a blessing. Fare thee well! 


The reasoning here is analogous to that Shelley displayed 
when he sought to convince Harriet, after leaving her and 
going away with Mary, that he was her best friend. In 
other stanzas of the same poem he shows that he grieved less 
for the loss of the persons of his children than for being de- 
prived of the training of their minds, which must now be 
polluted with falsehood and superstition. The same thought 
appears in the poem “To William Shelley,” written about 
the same time; and we are told that even over the fresh- 
closed grave of his son William, who died June 5, 1819, 
Shelley could say: “I envy death the body far less than the 
oppressors the minds of those whom they have torn from 
me. The one can only kill the body: the other crushes the 
affections.”””° 

When the suit in Chancery was yet undecided, Shelley 
fancied that all kinds of misfortunes might fall upon his 
head. On January 17, 1817, he wrote to Byron of the 
death of Harriet and his attempt to secure his children, 
adding: 


” Rossetti, Memoir of Shelley, p. 91. For the effect of Lord Eldon’s judgment 
upon Laon and Cythna, see pp. 151-152. 
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The sister has now instituted a Chancery process against me, the 
intended effect of which is to deprive me of my unfortunate children, 
now more than ever dear to me; of my inheritance, and to throw 
me into prison, and expose me in the pillory, on the ground of my 
being a REvyoLuTionisT and an Atheist. 


Longdill, his attorney, had at the very beginning recom- 
mended “proceeding with the utmost caution and resolute- 
ness.”** Shelley was naturally inclined to imagine danger 
to himself from the government, but he had warnings from 
another source which were doubtless responsible for the feel- 
ings expressed in his letter to Byron. Ina letter to Sir Tim- 
othy from his solicitor, Whitton, written the same day as 
Shelley’s letter just quoted, we find the following interest- 
ing observations: 

I have endeavoured to awaken Mr. Shelley through Mr. Long- 
dill to the perils of his present conduct: for I understand it is in- 
tended that he should oppose the application of Mr. Westbrook, 
which will necessarily lead to an exposure of his unworthy thoughts 
and actions, and I know not what a Court of Justice may be induced 
(sic) to the author of so much unjustifiable matter as is stated 
throughout the pages of his books.” 


By the end of January Shelley’s fears were somewhat al- 
layed, though he still expected to be punished with a fine 
and imprisonment.”* After the judgment was delivered, his 
fears for himself gradually disappeared, but in the summer 
a new uneasiness attacked him—a suspicion that his remain- 
ing child, Mary’s son William, would also be taken from 
him. “It is possible,” he wrote to Byron on July 9, 1817, 
“that the interference exercised by Chancery in the instance 
of my two other children might be attempted to be extended 
to William.” In this case he would not hesitate to abandon 
everything and flee with his child. In the poem “To Wil- 
liam Shelley,” written about this time or a little later, he 
*1 Shelley’s letter to Mary, Dec. 16, 1816. 


* Printed in Ingpen’s Shelley in England, pp. 491-492. 
* Letter to Claire Clairmont, Jan. 30, 1817. 
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imagines himself and Mary fleeing with the child to “serene 
and golden Italy” to escape the tyrants who sought to snatch 
him away. Shelley’s most painful thought was that the 
children he had lost would be taught to despise him and his 
cherished opinions. 


They have taken thy brother and sister dear, 
‘They have made them unfit for thee; 
They have withered the smile and dried the tear 
Which should have been sacred to me. 
To a blighting faith and a cause of crime 
They have bound them slaves in youthly prime, 
And they will curse my name and thee 
Because we are fearless and free. 


The judgment of Lord Eldon depriving him of the care 
of his two oldest children, Ianthe and Charles, was the 
heaviest portion of the reckoning required of Shelley for the 
liabilities contracted in his early years. Because it came about 
through the instrumentality of law and government he 
could not accept it as a decree of his blind god Necessity, and 
instead of being humbled he was made indignant and 
rebellious. 


III 


Even with the friendship of Hogg and Peacock and 
Hunt, Shelley and Mary found their position in society in 
the summer of 1817 by no means satisfactory. Before set- 
tling at Marlow they had considered looking for a house at 
Bracknell, where Shelley and Harriet had lived three years 
before; but Fanny learned through Mrs. Godwin and in- 
formed Shelley that he was the subject of scandalous gossip, 
supposed to have been originated by Harriet, among the 
good women of that place.** Mary was keenly sensitive to 
the stories that were circulated about Shelley, one of which 
was that he kept a seraglio at Marlow,” and another that he 


*“Fanny’s letter to Mary, Oct. 3, 1816, printed in Dowden’s Life of Shelley, 
II, 53-56. 
* Leigh Hunt, Autobiography, Il, 35. 
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had bought Mary and Claire from Godwin, paying eight 
hundred pounds for the former and seven hundred for the 
latter.2° Many such stories had come to her ears before and 
after their return from Switzerland in 1816, and it is only 
natural that she should have been unhappy on account of 
them. Before they left England, their two children were 
baptized and their names registered in the parish church of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, a prudence doubtless to be credited 
to the practical Mary.** Though scornful of public scandal, 
Shelley was even more sensitive than Mary to the neglect 
of those who might under happier circumstances have be- 
come congenial friends. When he had returned to London 
alone in September, 1816, after leaving Mary and Claire at 
Bath, he had found the city a peopled desert. ‘No com- 
panions but the ghosts of old remembrances, all of whom 
contrive to make some reproach to which there is no re- 
ply.”** He was quick to suspect a mere acquaintance of 
being a secret enemy. He imagined that Turner, whom he 
had known at Bracknell, sought to gratify “some malignant 
passion” at his expense,”® and he was not sure that the pub- 
lisher Murray did not bear him ill will because he chose 
Gifford to read the proofs of Byron’s Childe Harold in pref- 
erence to himself.*° Feeling that he was hated and mis- 
trusted in England, he hardly dared to extend the circle of 
his friendship beyond the limited few who had proved their 
loyalty. Peacock records that Shelley said to him more than 
once, “I am not wretch enough to tolerate an acquaint- 
ance.”** His meaning was that those with whom he asso- _ 
ciated must be trusted friends or else nothing to him. ~ 

Life was made more complex and difficult by the pres- 
ence of Claire in the Shelley household. Mary felt for her 
a sisterly solicitude not unmingled with jealousy and sus- 

* Mrs. Marshall, Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, I, 83. 
** Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 183. 


* Letter to Byron, Sept. 11, 1816. Letter to Byron, Nov. 20, 1816. 
®TLetter to Godwin, Oct. 2, 1816. = Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley, p. 61. 
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picion. In the first year of Mary’s life with Shelley, Claire 
had become a source of unhappiness to her, and had finally 
been sent away. She rejoined them for the visit to Switzer- 
land in 1816, and had been with them ever since. When 
Shelley was looking for a house in the autumn of that year, 
Mary had been hopeful that Claire might again be shunted 
into some safe haven where she would be less intimately 
associated with her and Shelley. “A house with a lawn,” 
she wrote to him, “near a river or lake, noble trees or divine 
mountains—that should be our little mouse-hole to retire to. 
But never mind this; give me a garden, and absentia Claire, 
and I will thank my love for many favours.”** But Claire 
had not been well then, and there was no place for her to 
go except to Mary’s home. Previously, perhaps in the 
spring of 1816, certainly during the visit to Switzerland, she 
had entered into a liaison with Lord Byron.** Now while he 
was away in Italy and refusing to correspond with her, she 
was about to become the mother of his child. The babe was 
born at Bath, January 12, 1817,°* and was first called Alba 
but afterwards named Allegra. Claire’s mother and God- 
win, of course, knew nothing of the affair, and as far as pos- 
sible it was kept secret. Shelley and Mary addressed their 
letters to her at Bath to Mrs. Clairmont, but when they 
moved to Marlow, she resumed her maiden name, and the 
child was reported to belong to a friend in London.** Shel- 
ley notified Byron on January 17, 1817, of the birth of 
Alba, and on April 23 following, he requested him to make 
some provision for her and relieve him and Mary of the 
embarrassment caused by the child’s presence with Claire in 
their home. 

But we find it indispensable that Clare should reside with us; 
and a perpetual danger of discovery that it is hers impends. Nothing 


“Mary to Shelley, Dec. 6, 1816; printed in Dowden’s Life of Shelley, I, 61-63. 

For a clear and concise presentation of such facts as are known concerning 
Claire’s first acquaintance with Byron, see John Drinkwater’s The Pilgrim of 
Eternity, pp. 262-265. 

** Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 96. 3° Tbid., p. 111. 
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would be easier than to own that it was hers, and that it is the off- 
spring of a private marriage in France. But the wise heads suppose 
that such a tale would make people consider it as mine, and that the 
inhabitants of this most Christian country would not suffer me to 
dwell among them under such an imputation. 


On July 9, he wrote to Byron again concerning Alba: “We 
are exposed to what remarks her existence is calculated to 
excite. At least a period approaches when it will be impos- 
sible to temporize with our servants or our visitors.” He 
suggested delivering the child into the guardianship of two 
respectable ladies in Marlow, but that plan was dropped. In 
the autumn, when Shelley and Mary began to think of going 
to Italy, one argument made in favor of the move was the 
opportunity which it would afford of taking Alba to her 
father, “a thing of incredible importance to the happiness, 
perhaps, of many human beings.” Mary’s letters to Shelley 
during this period show that she was even more insistent 
than he that Claire’s child should be sent away, and we may 
well believe that he was moved to address Byron on the sub- 
ject chiefly at her request. He himself never seemed to 
object to supporting Claire and having her with them; per- 
haps he remembered that he was mainly responsible for her 
having left her mother in the first place, and that if she was 
a burden to him now, it was only one other obligation con- 
tracted in his days of knight-errantry. It may be, too, that 
the tragic example of Harriet increased his solicitude for the 
future well-being of Claire. 

Shelley’s health, always uncertain, became so poor at 
times that he feared he would not recover. Mrs. Shelley 
says in the note to Alastor that in the spring of 1815 “an 
eminent physician pronounced that he was dying rapidly of a 
consumption; abscesses formed on his lungs, and he suffered 
acute spasms.” During the summer, with the aid of an ex- 
cursion up the Thames, he completely recovered and enjoyed 
such health as he had hardly known before. In the spring 
and summer of 1817 his health again failed. He suffered 
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especially from a pain in the side, which was so severe that 
he could scarcely hold a pen, a pain which was always aggra- 
vated by cool weather.** Shelley himself traced this pain back 
to an injury received from the pressure of the assassin’s knee 
in his side in the alleged struggle at Tanyrallt.** On Sep- 
tember 24, 1817, after having consulted a physician, he 
wrote to Byron: “My health is in a miserable state, so that 
some care will be required to prevent it speedily terminating 
in death. Such an event it is my interest and duty to pre- 
vent; nor am I indifferent to the pleasures of this scene of 
things. They recommend Italy as a certain remedy for my 
disease.” Mary was at first inclined to spend the winter on 
the coast of Kent, but Shelley was convinced that only in 
Italy could he recover his health. “I think my health might 
receive a renovation there,” he wrote to her on October 8, 
1817, “for want of which perhaps I shall never entirely over- 
come that state of diseased action which is so painful to my 
beloved.” It was for Mary’s sake chiefly that he desired 
health, he declared. He wrote Godwin on December 1 that 
his health had suffered a relapse, “attended with pulmonary 
symptoms,” and six days later he wrote again that he had 
been “materially worse,” and repeated that he had “experi- 
enced a decisive pulmonary attack.” Just how far his vege- 
table diet and the nervous excitement produced by his 
manner of life and thought accounted for his ill health, must 
remain a matter of conjecture; but it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the excitement of mind in which he continually 
lived at least aggravated any disorder from which he may 
have suffered. 

Fearing his disapproval, Shelley withheld from Godwin 
his decision to go to Italy.28 When he did inform Godwin, 
Shelley may have slightly exaggerated the poor condition of 


*° Shelley and Mary to Leigh and Marianne Hunt, June 29, 1817. 

*T' Thornton Hunt, “Shelley,” in the Azlantic Monthly for February, 1863. 

Mary to Shelley, Sept. 28, 1817, printed in Dowden’s Life of Shelley, II, 
144-145. 
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his health in order to overcome his objections. It gave Mary 
great pain to do anything that displeased her father. “I 
know not whether it is early habit or affection, but the idea 
of his silent quiet disapprobation makes me weep as it did in 
the days of my childhood.”®® Godwin was convinced with 
some difficulty of the necessity of Shelley’s leaving England. 
At last Shelley was obliged to say as delicately as he could 
that by preserving his life in Italy he would be doing God- 
Win a service, since if he died, his benevolence must come to 
an end. “It is not health, but life, that I would seek in 
Italy, and that, not for my own sake . . . but for the sake of 
those to whom my life may be a source of happiness, utility, 
security, and honour, and to some of whom my death might 
be all that is the reverse.”*° Godwin pretended to believe— 
perhaps he did believe—that it was Shelley’s duty to divide 
his fortune, even before he possessed it, with those less for- 
tunate in respect to money, particularly with himself; and 
though Shelley made great sacrifices to borrow money for 
him, Godwin was never satisfied, and never hesitated to say 
so, often in a tone of insolence ill-disguised by the terms of 
philosophy. On January 31, 1818, he wrote to Shelley: 


I am ashamed of the tone I have taken in all our late conver- 
sations. I have played the part of a supplicant, and deserted that of 
a philosopher. It was not thus I talked with you when I first knew 
you. I will talk so no more. I will talk principles; I will talk 
Political Justice; whether it makes for me or against me, no matter. 
. . . If you have the courage to hear me, come; if you have not, be 
it so. What I have to say, I must say, if I ever stand in your pres- 
ence again; but I had rather it were without a witness.*1 


Shelley was without question weary of this insatiable de- 
mand for money, and though he seems to have patched up 
his differences with Godwin during those last few weeks in 


* Mary to Shelley, Oct. 18, 1817, printed in Dowden’s Life of Shelley, II, 


154-155. 
“Letter to Godwin, Dec. 7, 1817. 
“Printed in Dowden’s Life of Shelley, II, 180. 
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England, he was glad enough to escape where he could be 
reached only by letter. Thornton Hunt was convinced that 
one reason for Shelley’s leaving England in 1818 was the 
desire to escape from the burdens which his large generosity 
had induced him to assume on the part of his friends, now 
growing heavier and heavier every day.*? In a letter to 
Leigh Hunt, written from Italy April 5, 1820, Shelley ad- 
mits that he had engaged to pay Hunt’s debts and had failed 
to keep his engagement: 


You may conceive the surprise and sorrow with which I hear 
both from you and Bessy, whom I wrote to for the purpose of hav- 
ing some information about your money affairs, that you have under- 
gone all the torments which your letter describes. When I reflect 
too that I begun for you what I was unable to finish, and that hav- 
ing intended to set you free, I left you in the midst of those accu- 
mulating perplexities from which you must have suffered so dread- 
fully, these regrets touch me personally. 


Mrs. Shelley says in the note on Prometheus Unbound that 
“cares of a thousand kinds, many springing from his lavish 
generosity, crowded round him in his native country,” inti- 
mating that he left England, in part, to escape them. It 
was easier to go into voluntary exile than to face the painful 
task of denying those whom he had taught to expect his 
assistance, and who now required more than he could pos- 
sibly give. 


“Thornton Hunt, “Shelley,” in the Aslantic Monthly for February, 1863. 
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FTER each defeat Shelley seemed to rise, like Spenser’s 
Red Cross Knight, whole again and eager to renew the: 
battle. But he only seemed whole. His wounds, healed on 
the surface, bled inwardly. He grew in skill and prudence, 
but his strength dropped slowly away from him, and, unlike 
the Red Cross Knight, he failed in the end to slay the 
dragon. On this last day of the conflict, that is to say during 
the last four years of his life, he sought rather to avoid the 
encounter than to wield his own dulled and futile weapon. 
When he had left England on March 12, 1818, it was 
with the confident expectation that, with the aid of Italy’s. 
sunshine and romantic associations, he would recover the 
physical strength and the mental vigor of which he had beer 
deprived by the misfortunes that had beset him during the 
years just past. He soon discovered that the consequences 
of his early opinions and conduct could not so easily be es- 
caped, and he resigned himself in a sense to that patient suf- 
fering which purified his mind as with fire and so tempered 
it against the abrasive contacts of reality. In this and suc- 
ceeding chapters we are to follow him first in his search for 
health and happiness, observing the changes in his character: 
and opinions which grew out of his Italian experiences, and 
then trace his development further through the special chan-- 
nels of poetry and love till all lines meet and are gathered! 
up into the enfolding arms of the Mediterranean. 

During his first two years in Italy, Shelley wandered! 
restlessly about the country, governed largely by the motives: 
which the ordinary tourist feels, seeing the sights, gathering- 
information, and seeking inspiration for poetic composition.. 
In May the Shelleys arrived at Leghorn, where they found 
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three delightful friends in Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne and Mrs. 
Gisborne’s son, Henry Reveley. They left Leghorn after 
about a month and spent the summer in a house at the Baths 
of Lucca. The resort was crowded with English tourists, 
but Shelley and his family had nothing to do with them, 
passing the long and delightfully warm days in comparative 
idleness and solitude. In July, ten of his mornings were 
occupied in translating Plato’s Symposium, but he was unable 
to do any original composition; he sometimes rode with 
Mary or wandered alone into the woods, but for the most 
part his life was not much different from what it had been 
at Marlow.’ Late in August he went with Claire to Venice, 
where Byron was then living, and whither a few days later 
Mary followed with the children, and they took up their 
abode for a time at Este in a villa which Byron placed at 
their disposal. Shelley’s little girl, Clara, became ill on the 
way to Este and was taken by her parents to Venice, where 
she died on September 24. At Este Shelley wrote his 
“Lines Written Among the Euganean Hills,” Julian and 
Maddalo, and the first act of Prometheus Unbound; but he 
was yet too much the tourist to settle down to steady work, 
and after several visits to Venice to see Byron and to explore 
the museums of the city they left, early in November, for 
Rome. After about a week in the Eternal City, they passed 
on to Naples at the end of November. They spent three 
months in the latter place, enjoying the mild weather and 
visiting the museums and points of interest about the city, 
including Pompeii and Vesuvius. At the end of February 
they returned to Rome and remained there until June 10, 
1819, three days after the death of the child, William Shel- 
ley. While at Rome Shelley wrote the second and third acts 
of Prometheus Unbound and began The Cenci. The sum- 
mer of 1819 passed pleasantly in the society of the Gis- 
bornes at Leghorn, particularly for Shelley, who studied 
Spanish and read the plays of Calderon with Mrs. Gis- 


* Letter to Peacock, July 25, 1818. 
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borne.? The following winter they lived in Florence, where 
the glories of the art galleries compensated for the severity 
of the weather. In this city, on November 12, Mary gave 
birth to another child, the only one who survived Shelley, 
whom they named Percy Florence. Before the end of the 
winter Shelley had at last grown tired of sightseeing and 
wandering, and on January 26 he removed with his little 
party to Pisa, where he remained, except for excursions and 
temporary absences, for the rest of his life. 

During his first months in Italy the memories of Eng- 
land had been still fresh, and his pleasant life at Marlow 
seemed all the happier by contrast with the lonely itinerant 
life which he was leading in Italy. From Milan he had 
written Peacock on April 20, 1818: 


I often revisit Marlow in thought. The curse of this life is, that 
whatever is once known, can never be unknown. You inhabit a 
spot, which before you inhabit it, is as indifferent to you as any 
other spot upon earth, and when, persuaded by some necessity, you 
think to leave it, you leave it not; it clings to you and with memories 
of things, which, in your experience of them, gave no such promise, 
revenges your desertion. Time flows on, places are changed; 
friends who were with us, are no longer with us; but what had been, 
seems yet to be, but barren and stript of life. 


At first he had intended to remain in Italy only a short time, 
but the longer he stayed, the more remote appeared the date 
of his return to England. Before he had been in Italy a 
month, he had decided that he would not go back as soon as 
he had at first expected.* In the autumn of 1818, possibly 
in the expectation of his father’s death, he had thought he 
would have to return to England immediately.* A great 
many letters contain statements of things he meant to do 
when he returned, without naming any date; but on Decem- 
ber 22, 1818, he wrote to Hunt inviting him to come to Italy 
? Letter to Hogg, July 25, 1819. ® Letter to Hogg, April 30, 1818. 


*Letter to Mary, Sept. 22, 1818; see also Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 229- 
230, for a like opinion. 
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the following spring, adding, “I should not wonder if Pea- 
cock would join you, and then the ensuing Spring we would 
all return together.” That would be the spring of 1820. 
From Rome he wrote to Peacock on April 6, 1819, to say,, 
apparently in answer to a question, that they had planned to: 
stay in Italy at least till the early part of 1820. “Pity me,” 
he says, “for my absence from those social enjoyments which 
England might afford me, and which I know so well how 
highly to appreciate. Still I shall return some fine morning, 
out of pure weakness of heart.”° In this letter he explains. 
that Italy gives him health, competence, and tranquillity, all 
of which England takes away, and intimates that he stays 
away from England chiefly to save Mary the pain of endur- 
ing social ostracism in her native land. Yet there were many 
motives, he admitted, that urged him to return; and before 
long he was again in the notion of leaving Italy: 


Social enjoyment, in some form or other, is the alpha and the 
omega of existence. All that I see in Italy—and from my tower win- 
dow I now see the magnificent peaks of the Apennine half enclosing 
the plain—is nothing—it dwindles to smoke in the mind, when I think 
of some familiar forms of scenery little perhaps in themselves over 
which old remembrances have thrown a delightful colour. How 
we prize what we despised when present! So the ghosts of our dead 
associations rise and haunt us, in revenge for our having let them 
starve, and abandoned them to perish.® 


In the course of the autumn of 1819, certain matters 
came to his knowledge that seemed to determine him not to 
return to England, in particular the notice of Laon and 
Cythna (The Revolt of Islam) in the Quarterly Review,‘ 
which convinced him that he was still the object of hatred 
and columny at home, and news of the prosecution of 
Richard Carlile for publishing Paine’s A ge of Reason,® which. 

* Letter to Hogg, July 25, 18109. 
° Letter to Peacock, August (probably 22), 1819. 


™See letters to Ollier, Oct. 15 and Leigh Hunt Nov. 2, 1819. 
® See letter to Leigh Hunt, Nov. 3, 1819, for the Examiner. 
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indicated that England was yet unsafe for those who, 
like himself, persisted in attacking the established religion 
through the press.® He thought it likely that he would have 
to go to England in the spring of 1820 to help Godwin 
arrange his affairs, but he meant to go alone and to return 
to Italy within a few months.*® On March 6, 1820, he 
wrote to Ollier, “Maybe you will see me in the summer; but 
in that case I shall certainly return to this ‘Paradise of Ex- 
iles’ by the ensuing winter.” Summer came, however, and 
he did not go; on July 30, he wrote to Mary that he had no 
intention of leaving Italy. Shelley no doubt considered 
himself truly an exile. If he returned home, he would face 
the possibility of arrest, like Carlile, for blasphemy; and the 
certainty of social ostracism and calumny, ill health, annoy- 
ance from Godwin’s demands for money, and new dangers 
of imprisonment for debt. For in the spring of 1819 Pea- 
cock had informed him that his attorney, Longdill, had not 
paid certain creditors at Marlow, who now requested satis- 
faction.** Nearly a year later Shelley received a letter from 
the firm that had sold him his furniture for the house at 
Marlow, in which they threatened to take legal action unless 
they received five hundred pounds in part payment.’? On 
April 5, 1820, Shelley wrote to Leigh Hunt asking him to 
arrange for an extension of time for payment of the debt for 
two pianos, one of which he had purchased for himself, or 
rather for Claire, and one for Hunt. “Of course,” he as- 
sured Hunt, “you know that in the question of a just debt I 
am totally incapable of taking advantage of my residence 
abroad, and especially in a debt so contracted.” But he had 
no money to pay it at that time. On January 20, 1821, as 
appears from his letter to Vincent Novello of that date, the 

°In a letter to Claire Clairmont, June 22, 1821, after he had heard of the 
abuse he was receiving in England following the piratical publication of Queen 
Mab, Shelley remarked: “I enjoy and am amused with the turmoil of these poor 
people; but perhaps it is well for me that the Alps and the ocean are between us.” 


*Tetter to Amelia Curran, Nov. 18, 1819. 
™ Shelley to Peacock, April 6, 1819. “Letter to Peacock, March, 1820. 
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debt was then partly paid, but Shelley desired another year 
for discharging the balance. Apparently the knowledge that 
he was heir to a large estate made him careless in contracting 
debts which he knew he was unable to pay out of his avail- 
able income. Even the money he possessed was more often 
given away to his friends or squandered in some commercial 
project than applied to the payment of his debts.** 

If Shelley had hoped by leaving England to escape the 
annoying requisitions of Godwin and others whom he had 
in earlier years led to expect his benevolence, he was dis- 
appointed. He could not resist the plea of one in distress, 
least of all one who had suffered like himself, because of the 
free expression of heterodox opinions. When, in 1819, he 
had heard that Carlile was sentenced to pay a fine of fifteen 
hundred pounds and serve three years in prison, he had im- 
mediately proposed that a subscription be raised for his 
benefit, to which he would contribute in proportion to his 
means.’* He continued to support Claire, of course, and to 
contribute to the relief of Peacock, Hunt, and Godwin. But 
he did not write to Godwin for about a year after arriving 
in Italy, and then, as he informed Hunt in his letter of Au- 
gust 15, 1819, only to protest against the constant complaints 
of ill-treatment in Godwin’s letters to Mary. ‘He cannot 
persuade her that I am what I am not,” Shelley told Hunt, 
“nor place a shade of enmity between her and me—but he 
heaps on her misery, still misery. .. . I suspect my character, 
if measured with his, would sustain no diminution among 
those who know us both. I have bought bitter knowledge 
with £4,700. I wish it were all yours now!” On August 7, 
1820, he wrote to Godwin to inform him that he could not 
give him any more money, and to say that the excess of his 
income should justly be applied to discharge his debts, which 

Shelley gave a great deal of money to Godwin and to Henry Reveley, not to 
speak of Hunt and Peacock, while the merchants who had furnished his house at 
Marlow and many other creditors were compelled to wait. Apparently they were 


not aware of his departure from England until many months after the event. 
* Letter to Leigh Hunt, Nov. 3, 1819, for the Examiner. 
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amounted to nearly two thousand pounds. In the summer 
of 1822 Mary gave Godwin her novel, published the follow- 
ing year as Valperga, for which he secured about four hun- 
dred pounds; and at the same time Shelley solicited a loan 
of four hundred pounds from Horace Smith to devote to 
Godwin, but Horace Smith did not choose to lend the money. 
Shelley afterwards thanked him for the refusal.’ Shelley 
might allege the necessity of paying his creditors as a reason 
for withholding from Godwin the assistance that he did not 
want to give, but that necessity did not prevent his advancing 
large sums of money to promote Henry Reveley’s steamboat 
project. On October 13, 1819, he had written to Mrs. Gis- 
borne that there was “no personal suffering or degradation 
or toil or anything that can be named” which he would not 
undergo in support of this enterprise, and he mentioned one 
hundred pounds that had not arrived from London which 
was to be devoted to it. It is not certain how much money 
Shelley put into the steamboat project, but it must have 
amounted to three or four hundred pounds altogether.*® 
Within a few months, however, he had lost faith in the Gis- 
bornes, believing that Mr. Gisborne wished to apply the en- 
gine to his own profit and defraud him of his money. “The 
Gisbornes are people totally without faith,” he informed 
Claire in a letter dated October 29, 1820. “I think they are 
altogether the most filthy and odious animals with which I 
ever came in contact.” Yet he continued to correspond with 
them; in fact he wrote a friendly letter to Mr. Gisborne, 
asking a favor, the very day the above letter to Claire was 
written. Before his death he was sending the Gisbornes, 
who were then in England, familiar and confidential letters 
relating to his private affairs. 

One of Shelley’s purposes in going to Italy was to place 
Allegra under the protection of Byron, and this had been 


* Letter to Mrs. Godwin, May 29, 1822, and letter to Horace Smith, June 29, 
1822. 

*° See letters to Henry Reveley, Oct. 28 and Dec. 7, 1819, and letters to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gisborne, Dec. 23, 1819, and March 8, 1820. 
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accomplished on April 28, 1818, by sending the child from 
Milan in the care of a nurse to her father at Venice.” On 
April 13, Shelley had invited Byron to visit him in a house 
he proposed to take on Lake Como, but the house was not 
taken, and the two poets did not meet until the following 
August, when Shelley accompanied Claire to Venice to ar- 
range for a meeting between her and Allegra. In Milan he 
had heard rumors that Byron was living a life of vice and 
depravity, and these rumors were confirmed by Hoppner, the 
English consul at Venice.*® It seems that Shelley remon- 
strated with Byron on the score of his conduct, and that 
Byron admitted his dissatisfaction with himself but was un- 
able to change his habits.*® Claire was with Allegra for a 
short visit at Este in September and October, 1818, but 
never saw her afterwards. She wrote to Byron frequently, 
begging the privilege of seeing her child; he not only refused 
to accede to her requests but declined to write to her. Shel- 
ley did what he could for Claire by urging Byron to treat 
her with more indulgence, but he did not wish to interfere 
so far as to provoke Byron’s resentment. Yet there can be 
no doubt that the ill feeling which ultimately arose between 
the two exiled poets was partly on account of Claire, though 
the pride and selfishness which Shelley thought he perceived 
in Byron had something to do with it. On August 2, 1821, 
Shelley received from Byron an invitation to visit him at 
Ravenna, and he set off the next day, this time without 
Claire’s knowledge.?° On August 9, 1821, he wrote to 
Mary: 


Lord Byron and J are excellent friends, and were I reduced to 
poverty, or were I a writer who had no claims to a higher station 
than I possess—or did I possess a higher than I deserve, we should 
appear in all things as such, and I would freely ask him any favour. 

“Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 199, mentions this date. 

*TLetter from Shelley to Mary, Aug. 23, 1818. 


* Letter to Peacock, Dec. 22, 1818. 
® Dowden, Life of Shelley, 11, 419-420. 
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Such is not now the case. The demon of mistrust and of pride lurks 
between two persons in our situation poisoning the freedom of their 
intercourse. This is a tax, and a heavy one which we must pay for 
being human. I think the fault is not on my side nor is it likely, I 
being the weaker. I hope that in the next world these things will 
be better managed. What is passing in the heart of another rarely 
escapes the observation of one who is a strict anatomist of his own. 


Shelley wanted Byron to give Hunt money, but did not wish 
to ask the favor of him. The result of this visit, neverthe- 
less, was that Byron decided to come to Pisa to live, and 
moved his household there the first of November.”* At his 
suggestion, Leigh Hunt had been invited to come to Italy 
and join the two poets in a new publication in which each 
must first publish all his original compositions and the profits 
of which they should share equally,” but Hunt did not reach 
Italy until shortly before Shelley’s death. Shelley for a 
time enjoyed his association with Byron. “Lord Byron is 
established now,” he wrote to Peacock January 11, 1822, 
“and we are constant companions; no small relief this after 
the dreary solitude of the understanding and the imagina- 
tion in which we past the first years of our expatriation, 
yoked to all sorts of miseries and discomforts.” Two weeks 
later, however, he wrote to Hunt that “past circumstances” 
between him and Lord Byron prevented him accepting a pecu- 
niary favor of him, or asking one for Hunt, so long as he could 
himself furnish Hunt the necessary money for his trans- 
portation. Byron was eventually asked for a loan to Hunt, 
and made it with “tolerable willingness,” accepting Shelley’s 
guarantee for payment on his succeeding to his inheritance.” 
While Byron’s attitude towards Hunt was one of Shelley’s 
grievances against him, Claire continued to be a greater 
source of ill feeling. ‘Mary tells you,” Shelley wrote to 


= Tbid., Chaps. X and XI. 
* Letter to Leigh Hunt, Aug. 26, 182t. 
Letter to Leigh Hunt, Feb. 17, 1822. 
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Claire,** “that Lord Byron is obstinate and awake about Al- 
legra. My great object has been to lull him into security 
until circumstances might call him to England... . I was 
endeavoring to induce him to place Allegra in the institute 
at Lucca, but his jealousy of my regard for your interests 
will, since a conversation that I had with him the other day, 
render him inaccessible to my suggestions.” In a letter to 
Leigh Hunt, March 2, 1822, he told him: “Particular cir- 
cumstances, or rather I should say, particular dispositions in 
Lord B’s character, render the close and exclusive intimacy 
with him in which I find myself, intolerable to me; thus 
much, my best friend I will confess and confide to you.” In 
an undated fragment of another letter,?? Shelley declared 
he must end his intimacy with Byron. “No sentiments of 
honour or justice restrain him (as I strongly suspect) from 
the basest insinuations, and the only mode in which I could 
effectually silence him I am reluctant (even if I had proof) 
to employ during my father’s life.” The nature of Byron’s 
insinuations can only be conjectured, but they probably re- 
lated to Claire and to Shelley’s zeal in her behalf. Shelley 
had another grievance, also, regarding Byron’s manner to- 
wards himself. ‘Certain it is,” he wrote to Hunt, April 10, 
1822, “that Lord Byron has made me bitterly feel the in- 
feriority which the world has presumed to place between us 
and which subsists nowhere in reality but in our talents, 
which are not our own but Nature’s—or in our rank, which 
is not our own but Fortune’s.” Before the end of April, 
however, Allegra died, and the two poets, having separated 
without any unpleasant words, were not much together there- 
after. 
Shelley had gone to Italy believing that there he would 
escape from the malicious scandal which circulated in Eng- 
74Tn an undated letter, which the Julian editors place immediately before another 
letter dated Feb. 15, 1822. 


5 Placed by the Julian editors immediately before another letter to Claire, dated 
April 2, 1822. 
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land at his expense. He was regarded at home as a “rare 
prodigy of crime and pollution,” and he soon found that 
among the English in Italy his reputation was no higher.”® 
The presence of Claire in his household and other circum- 
stances of his life in Italy made it possible for an enemy to 
fabricate a scandalous story that could not readily be dis- 
proved. Something happened at Naples in December, 1818, 
which enabled Paolo, Shelley’s discharged Italian servant, 
to circulate a damaging story against him. In the summer of 
1820 Shelley was interested in a Neapolitan child at the 
teething age, and at the same time he was having trouble 
with Paolo.?” A little later, in an undated letter to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gisborne, he wrote: 


My Neapolitan charge is dead. It seems as if the destruction 
that is consuming me were as an atmosphere which wrapt and im- 
fected everything connected with me. ‘The rascal Paolo has been 
taking advantage of my situation at Naples in December 1818 to at- 
tempt to extort money by threatening to charge me with the most 
horrible crimes. He is connected with some English here, who hate 
me with a fervour that almost does credit to their phlegmatic brains, 
and listen and vent the most prodigious falsehoods. An ounce of 
civet good apothecary to sweeten this dunghill of a world. 


The Neapolitan child had, it is possible, some relation to his 
situation at Naples in December, 1818. About a year after 
the date of the letter last quoted, Byron related to Shelley a 
story, which he had heard through the Hoppners at Venice, 
and which originated with Elise, the Swiss nurse who had 
come with the Shelleys to Italy and who had married Paolo, 
to the effect that Claire had had a child by Shelley which he 
had placed in the foundling hospital.?* The child was said 
to have been born in the winter after they left Este—that 
is, the winter of 1818, which was spent mostly at Naples. 
Mary wrote a letter to Mrs. Hoppner refuting the story and 
6 Letter to Peacock, April 6, 1819. 


7 etter to Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne, June 30, 1820. 
* Letter to Mary, Aug. 7, 1821. 
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sent it to Shelley; but Byron asked permission to send it to 
her so that he might make some explanation of his reason 
for revealing to Shelley a story which he had promised not 
to mention. The letter was found among Byron’s papers 
after his death.*® He either did not send it to the Hoppners 
at all, or else he sent it and received it back from them. 
There is nothing in Shelley’s or Mary’s correspondence after- 
wards to indicate that they received the letter which Mary 
requested Mrs. Hoppner to write signifying her disbelief of 
the story.*° The insinuations on the part of Byron respecting 
Shelley and Claire, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
may mean that he believed the story that he had heard from 
Hoppner; if so, and if Shelley realized that this was the case, 
his dislike of Byron is further explained. In any case, 
the scandals, together with what was alleged of him in Eng- 
land, were sufficient to deprive him of that happiness which 
he had hoped to find in Italy. 

For nearly two years after his going to Italy, Shelley was 
too much occupied with studying the art and architecture of 
the country and with the composition of Prometheus Un- 
bound and The Cenci to feel very keenly the lack of friends 
and social diversions. Besides the Gisbornes** and Byron, he 
and Mary knew practically no English people in Italy dur- 
ing this time. At Rome, in the spring of 1819, they met 
Lord Guilford and Sir William Drummond, as well as a 
few cultured Italians, and renewed a former slight acquaint- 
ance with Miss Amelia Curran,** to whom Shelley sat for a 
portrait. At Florence the following winter they became ac- 
quainted with Miss Sophia Stacey, the ward of Mr. Parker, 
who was Shelley’s uncle by marriage.** Shelley addressed 

See Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 427-429, for a detailed account. 

°° A concise account of the Hoppner affair is given in Helen Rossetti Angeli’s 
Shelley and His Friends in Italy, pp. 216-220. 

* Mrs. Gisborne had in earlier years been the friend and disciple of Godwin 
and a kind of godmother to Mary; see Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 206-208. 


*° Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 255-258, 265. 
3 Tbid., p. 310. 
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several of his most pleasing lyrics to Miss Stacey. When 
they went to Pisa to live, in January of 1820, they met Mr. 
Tighe and Lady Mountcashell, who had long been living 
together as Mr. and Mrs. Mason.** In December of 1820, 
when Shelley and Mary seem to have settled down to a 
permanent residence in Pisa, or at least in Italy, they were 
introduced to a number of people. The introductions came 
mainly through Francesco Pacchiani, a professor of physics, 
a priest, and a bon vivant. Most important among these 
new acquaintances were Emilia Viviani, Prince Mavrocor- 
dato, the Princess Argiropoli, the improviser Sericci, and 
Count Taaffe. The next month, January, 1821, Edward 
and Jane Williams arrived at Pisa and were introduced by 
Thomas Medwin to the Shelleys,*° whose closest friends 
they became and remained until the death of Shelley and 
Williams. In the autumn of 1821, when Byron moved to 
Pisa, with him came the Countess Guiccioli and her family, 
the Gambas. About the same time the Shelleys became ac- 
quainted with a fashionable English lady, Mrs. Beauclerc, 
and her seven daughters.*® Here was too much society for 
Shelley, and, as we learn from Trelawny, he often re- 
treated to the shelter of a neighboring pine forest to write 
his poetry.** Shelley is reported to have told Trelawny 
that Mary could not bear solitude and that he could not 
bear society;**® but the statement exaggerated the truth. He 
was fond enough of a certain kind of society. In a letter to 
Medwin, dated April 16, 1820, he had said: “I ought to tell 
you that we do not enter into society. The few people we 
see are those who suit us,—and I believe nobody but us. I 
find saloons and compliments too great bores; though I am 
of an extremely social disposition.” A life of complete iso- 
lation from the world appealed to Shelley’s imagination; he 


4 Tbid., pp. 315-317. Lady Mountcashell had formerly been a pupil of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. 

5 Tbid., pp. 386-387. °° Tbid., pp. 446-447. 

7. J. Trelawny, Recollections of Shelley and Byron, pp. 72-75. 

8 Tbid., p. 76. 
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had often thought he would like to desert all human society 
and dwell with Mary in some remote and solitary island of 
the sea, preferably near Greece. “If I were to go to the 
Levant and Greece, could you be of any service to me?” he 
had asked of Byron in a letter of September 17, 1820. “If 
so, I should be very much obliged to you.” He may then 
have contemplated merely a visit of pleasure and study; but 
from Ravenna eleven months later he wrote to Mary regard- 
ing their plans for the future: 

My greatest content would be utterly to desert all human so- 
ciety. I would retire with you and our child to a solitary island in 
the sea, would build a boat, and shut upon my retreat the floodgates 
of the world. I would read no reviews, and talk with no authors. 
If I dared trust my imagination it would tell me that there were two 
or three chosen companions besides yourself whom I should desire. 
But to this I would not listen—where two or three are gathered to- 
gether the devil is among them... . But this it does not appear that 
we shall do. 

The other side of the alternative (for a medium ought not to be 
adopted) is to form for ourselves a society of our own class, as much 
as possible in intellect, or in feelings; and to connect ourselves with 
the interests of that society. Our roots never struck so deeply as at 
Pisa, and the transplanted tree flourishes not. 


They decided, therefore, to remain at Pisa. But he con- 
tinued to think of the solitary island scheme, and on Novem- 
ber 30, Mary wrote to Mrs. Gisborne: “If Greece be free, 
Shelley and I have vowed to go, perhaps to settle there, in 
one of those beautiful islands where earth, ocean, and sky 
form the paradise.”*® The same fancy, if such it was, appears 
in Epipsychidion. Shelley was decisive in his opinion, how- 
ever, that solitude was bad for others,*® and his life is suffi- 
cient proof that the society of friends was necessary to his 
own happiness. 


* Printed in Mrs. Marshall’s Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, 
I, 316-318. 

See the letter to Claire Clairmont, March 26, 1822, and the letter to Mr. 
Gisborne, June 18, 1822. 
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While it is thus evident that Shelley did not find in 
Italy the happy asylum he had anticipated, it is equally evi- 
dent that he had continued to grow in the wisdom of this 
world. He had acquired a clearer and more complete knowl- 
edge of human nature than he had possessed before, and he 
was able to weigh the good and the evil in mankind with 
more justness. Thus he wrote to Byron October 21, 1821, 
commenting on Don Juan: 


You unveil and present in its true deformity what is worst in 
human nature, and this is what the witlings of the age murmur at, 
conscious of their want of power to endure the scrutiny of such a 
light. We are damned to the knowledge of good and evil, and it is 
well for us to know what we should avoid no less than what we 
should seek. 


This knowledge of good and evil, representing the realistic ¥ 
point of view, extended even to himself; consequently he 
lost that absolute confidence in his philosophy and in himself 
which had characterized his youth. On May 4, 1821, he 
wrote to Byron concerning Claire: “Our solitary mode of 
life, and my abstracted manner of thinking, were very unfit 
for her; and have probably been the sources of all her errors. 
It is well, therefore, that I should intercede for their for- 
giveness.” The loss of confidence in people, also, was doubt- 
less responsible for the unwillingness with which he gave 
money in his last years to friends and acquaintances. “My 
firm persuasion is,” he wrote to Hunt on January 25, 1822, 
“that the mass of mankind as things are arranged at present, 
are cruel, deceitful and selfish, and always on the watch to 
surprize those few who are not—and therefore I have taken 
suspicion to me as a cloak, and scorn as an impenetrable 
shield.” He was willing to admit that he was wrong in tak- 
ing such an attitude, but he felt powerless to help it. He 
wrote again to Hunt on April 10, 1822: “Perhaps time has 
corrected me, and I am become, like those whom I formerly 
condemned, misanthropical and suspicious.” And further 
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on in the same letter he exclaimed: “Alas, how am I fallen 
from the boasted purity in which you knew me once exult- 
ing!” For Shelley to admit that he had failed was an 
achievement, the first step towards which had necessarily 
been disillusionment. In a fragment called “Hope, Fear, 
‘and Doubt,” his point of view in 1820 had been summed 
up ina line: 


Alas! this is not what I thought life was. 


But the next year, while he and Williams were discovering 
the pleasures of boating together, we find a happier state of 
mind revealed in “The Boat on the Serchio”: 


All rose to do the task He set to each, 

Who shaped us to his ends and not our own; 
The million rose to learn, and one to teach 

What none yet ever knew or can be known. 

And many rose : 

Whose woe was such that fear became desire ;— 
Melchior and Lionel were not among those; 
They from the throng of men had stepped aside, 
And made their home under the green hill side. 


Melchior and Lionel stand, of course, for Williams and 
Shelley, who laid aside all personal cares and all concern 
for the affairs of the world to enjoy an outing on the river. 
Shelley had learned, in part at least, to forget the “world’s 
wrong” and the waning hope of future perfection in order 
to enjoy as fully as he might the present available store of 
happiness. Perhaps it was the realization that his opportuni- 
ties for happiness were becoming less frequent that made 
him the more eager to seize them as they passed. 


II 


In political affairs generally, whatever modifications his 
theories might submit to, Shelley maintained a vigorous 
concern throughout his life, sometimes as a speculative on- 
looker, often as an active reformer. On more than one 
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occasion he openly avowed a desire to make politics his chief 
study and vocation. On July 25, 1818, he had written to 
Godwin: “I wish that I had health or spirits that would 
enable me to enter into public affairs, or that I could find 
words to express all that I feel and know.” It is strange 
indeed to find him, just after finishing the first act of Pro- 
metheus Unbound and not long before undertaking The 
Cenci, saying that poetry is of less importance than politics. 
In a letter to Peacock dated January 24, 1819, he wrote: 


My Ist act of Prometheus is complete, and I think you would 
like it. I consider Poetry very subordinate to moral and political 
science, and if I were well, certainly I should aspire to the latter; 
for I can conceive a great work, embodying the discoveries of all 
ages, and harmonising the contending creeds by which mankind have 
been ruled. Far from me is such an attempt, and I shall be content, 
by exercising my fancy, to amuse myself, and perhaps some others, 
and cast what weight I can into the right scale of that balance, which 
the Giant of Arthegall holds. 


This statement really amounts to a confession that he had 
found poetry inadequate to the purposes of that extensive 
reform which it would have been his greatest happiness to 
promote and lead, and that he realized the necessity of his 
assuming a subordinate position in the work of advancing 
the cause of political liberty. He envied Leigh Hunt, though 
without malice, his opportunities, his influence, and even his 
sacrifices. In a letter to Hunt written May 29, 1819, and 
inserted as a dedication of The Cenci, he says: “In that pa- 
tient and irreconcileable enmity with domestic and political 
tyranny and imposture, which the tenor of your life has 
illustrated, and which, had I the health and talents; should 
illustrate mine, let us, comforting each other in our task, 
live and die.” 

The prospect that the elections of 1818 might give Eng- 
land a change of ministry and a more liberal government 
had raised a lively hope in him.** “We have reports here,” 

“Letter to Godwin, July 25, 1818. 
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he had written to Peacock, January 24, 1819, “of a change 
in the English ministry—to what does it amount? for, be- 
sides my national interest in it, I am on the watch to vindi- 
cate my most sacred rights, invaded by the Chancery Court.” 
But hopes for a change in the ministry and the reversal of 
the judgment pronounced against him by Lord Eldon were 
doomed to disappointment. The result of the election had 
been encouraging for the liberals, but did not overcome the 
Tory majority in the House of Commons.*? Shelley blamed 
Cobbett for dividing and weakening the popular party.* 
He thought more highly of that radical leader than pre- 
viously, but he was amused at some of his less statesmanlike 
policies.** Practical democracy did not appear to Shelley 
possible in 1819. Reform, he thought, should begin with 
the higher orders, “or anarchy will only be the last flash 
before despotism.”*® He heard with deep regret of the at- 
tempt of Thistlewood and his accomplices to assassinate the 
ministry. ‘Horrible work, this in England,” he wrote to 
the Gisbornes, March 19, 1820. ‘Good and bad seem to 
Ihave become inextricably entangled in our unhappy coun- 
itry.” He was convinced, as indeed were many others, that 
England was on the verge of civil war; consequently he had 
urged the Gisbornes several months before to call in their 
money from the English funds.*® On May 16, 1820, he 
wrote to Peacock: “Cobbett persuaded you, you persuaded 
me, and I have persuaded the Gisbornes that the British 
funds are very insecure. They come to England accord- 
ingly to sell out their property.” Shelley’s view of the sit- 
uation in England varied from time to time, but in general 
he expected revolution of some sort. He did not believe, 
however, that there would be any very sudden or violent 


“The gains of the liberals in Parliament were offset by the deaths of four 
of their prominent leaders, so that their position in 1819 was hardly better than before. 
See Walpole, History of England, I, 476-477. 

“Letter to Peacock, April 6, 1819. “Letter to Peacock, June 20, 1819. 

“’ Letter to Peacock, August (probably 22), 1819. 

* Letter to the Gisbornes, Nov. 6, 1819. 
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change in the existing form of government and society, as 
appears from the following passage of a letter to Mary, July 
30, 1820: “Money will be delayed, and the exchange re- 
duced very low, and my annuity and Mrs. Mason’s on ac- 
count of their being money will be in some danger, but land 
is quite safe. Besides, it will not be so rapid. Let us hope 
we shall have a Reform.” 

The election of 1818 and the numerous social disturb- 
ances of 1819 had reawakened in Shelley the desire to en- 
gage actively in political affairs. On November 3, 1819, he 
sent a letter to Leigh Hunt, presumably to be printed in the 
Examiner, voicing his indignation at the sentence imposed 
on Richard Carlile the preceding month for publishing 
Paine’s Age of Reason; but Hunt did not print the letter. 
A little later he set to work on a more general discussion of 
political problems. He wrote to the Gisbornes November 6, 
that he had “deserted the odorous gardens of literature to 
journey across the great sandy desert of Politics”; this jour- 
ney was the undertaking of the “political work” referred to 
in his letter to the Gisbornes December 23, 1819, as then 
occupying his attention. In a letter to Ollier of uncertain 
date, but probably December 25,** Shelley says: 


I am now preparing an octavo on reform—a commonplace kind 
of book—which, now that I see the passion of party will postpone 
the great struggle till another year, I shall not trouble myself to fin- 
ish for this season. I intend it to be an instructive and readable book, 
appealing from the passions to the reason of men. 


We do not hear of this work again until May 26, 1820, 
when he wrote to Leigh Hunt: 


Do you know any bookseller who would publish for me an octavo 
volume, entitled ““A Philosophical View of Reform”? It is boldly 
but temperately written—and I think readable. It is intended for a 

“The editors of the Julian Edition of Shelley’s works give the date of this 
letter as Dec. 15 or 25, 1819. If on Dec. 23, he was engaged on a political work, 


as the letter to the Gisbornes shows, the letter to Ollier stating that he had aban- 
doned it must have been of later date than Dec. 23. 
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kind of standard book for the philosophical reformers politically con- 
sidered, like Jeremy Bentham’s something, but different and perhaps 
more systematic. I would send it sheet by sheet. 


The proposed pamphlet was never completed. Whether 
Shelley ceased work upon it about the time of the December 
letter to Ollier, or whether he afterwards continued or re- 
sumed work upon it in the spring of 1820, as the May letter 
to Hunt may mean, is uncertain. The fragmentary PAzdl- 
osophical View of Reform remained in manuscript until, a 
century later, it was edited and published in 1920 by Mr. 
T. W. Rolleston. 

The Philosophical View of Reform consists of three 
chapters; namely, an introduction, a discussion of the neces- 
sity of reform, and a discussion of the probable means of 
reform. In the Introduction Shelley traces various move- 
ments towards more liberal and democratic government 
from the city-state development in Italy through the Ref- 
ormation and the Renaissance, the Revolution of 1688 in 
England, the period of religious and philosophical question- 
ing in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the War for 
Independence in America, and the French Revolution, up 
to and including the numerous political disturbances through- 
out the world which immediately followed the Treaty of 
Vienna. It was his intention to show a steady advance in 
philosophical thought, followed by a corresponding change 
in the form of public institutions, from the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. He particularly 
stressed the importance of the philosophical systems which 
developed from beginnings in Bacon, Montaigne, and 
Spinoza, through Bolingbroke, Locke, Montesquieu, and 
Rousseau, to maturity, as he conceived it, in Godwin and 
Bentham. “The system of government in the United States 
of America,” he wrote, “was the first practical illustration of 
the new philosophy.” He also considered the government 
of the United States, though far from perfect, much better 
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than any European government, including that of England. 
The French Revolution, though the ignorance and revenge- 
ful spirit of the people prevented its becoming a complete 
success, had regenerated France and placed her in approxi- 
mately the same political condition as that of England after 
the Revolution of 1688. In Spain and elsewhere the people 
were struggling for freedom, while in England everything 
indicated the approach of a crisis. 

The purpose of the second chapter is to show the neces- 
sity of reform in England. The government of England in 
1688, he said, was that of a monarchy tempered by aristoc- 
racy. After that date the nominal power of the king had 
been increased, but the actual power rested in the party 
which held the majority of seats in Parliament, and these 
seats were filled by members or representatives of the aristoc- 
racy. This aristocratical government employed the device 
of public credit to gain the support of moneyed men who did 
not belong to the aristocracy, so that the government be- 
tween 1688 and 1819 had been an oligarchy of the rich. By 
substituting paper currency for gold and silver, and then 
depreciating that currency by failing to redeem it with gold 
upon demand, the government had caused the price of com- 
modities to rise, thus benefiting at the expense of the com- 
munity the traffickers in money. The consequences of this 
policy, said Shelley, was the creation of a new aristocracy of 
“attornies and excisemen and directors and government pen- 
sioners, usurers, stockjobbers, country bankers, with their 
dependents and descendants.” This increase in the number 
of the rich and idle required a corresponding increase in the 
production of goods, both necessities and luxuries, but a de- 
crease in the number of producers. Men, therefore, had to 
work longer hours, and the very old and very young were 
pressed into service; and yet the wage paid to these laborers 
remained the same. The result of these conditions was an 
augmentation of disease, ignorance, immorality, misery, and 
superstition among the poor. The instrument for the per- 
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petuation of these conditions, according to Shelley, was the 
national debt. The new aristocracy derived their income 
from interest on money lent to the government, and the debt 
thus created was never liquidated, but increased from time 
to time by costly wars. The burden of taxation, therefore, 
was continually increasing, and fell eventually upon the poor, 
whose lives had become more and more miserable. But, 
Shelley went on to say, “public happiness is the substance 
and end of political institutions,” and the government is 
under obligation to provide for the welfare of its people by 
modifying these institutions when they fail to perform their 
true function. The people were aware of their situation and 
demanded reform. He proposed, therefore, to abolish the 
national debt, to disband the standing army, to separate 
church and state, abolish sinecures, and extend the institution 
of juries to every possible occasion of jurisprudence. 

The third chapter concerns the means of reform. “The 
first principle of political reform,” he wrote, “is the natural 
equality of men, not with their relation to property but to 
their rights.” One of these rights was the nomination by 
the great mass of the people of the members of the House 
of Commons. All men, he believed, ought to have the right, 
when they are prepared to exercise it, of voting for their 
public agents; but all men were not in 1819 ready to exer- 
cise that right. “Any attempt at universal suffrage would 
produce an immature attempt at a Republic.” He specif- 
ically disagreed with Bentham’s opinion that women ought 
at once to be admitted to the right of suffrage. Reform 
should begin from within the government itself, and the first 
step should be the disfranchisement of the rotten boroughs 
and the establishment of proportionate representation in the 
lower house of Parliament. The qualification for the right 
to vote should be the possession of a small amount of prop- 
erty. Parliament should meet regularly every three years. 
It would be better, he thought, to accept these minor reforms 
in the hope that they would lead to others than to attempt 
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a drastic change in the forms of government. If Parliament 
refused to take the lead in procuring reforms, Shelley was 
in favor of at once attempting to obtain universal suffrage 
and equal representation. As means of securing these ends 
against the will of the existing government he proposed the 
calling of mass meetings, the submission of petitions and me- 
morials to Parliament, and a continual agitation through the 
press in defiance of persecution for political libel. In case 
the government should call out the military to disband pub- 
lic assemblies or mass meetings, the people should passively 
resist their authority, submitting to insult, imprisonment, and 
even death if necessary. These methods, he hoped, would 
induce the government to take action for reform; but if the 
government persistently refused to do so, the people might 
justifiably resort to insurrection, to which they would have 
a right after the employment of armed force by the govern- 
ment to counteract the will of the nation. When the people 
shall have obtained, by whatever means, the right of self- 
government, they should preserve all of the old forms of 
government that are consistent with the new and improved 
forms. Above all, they should refrain from seeking revenge 
or retribution at the expense of those who were formerly 
their oppressors. 

The Philosophical View of Reform shows, then, the 
nature of the political theory that Shelley maintained in the 
Winter of 1819-1820. While he may have misunderstood 
the economic significance of the national debt and kindred 
matters of public finance, his general program of reform was 
neither radical nor impossible of accomplishment. Shelley 
makes it clear enough that he desired, as soon as it could be 
safely established in England, a republican government 
which would be perfectly responsive to the will of the people. 
But he realized that an attempt to set up such a government 
under the conditions existing in 1819 would result in more 
harm than good. He was willing, therefore, to begin with 
minor reforms and gradually increase and extend them as 
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the nation was prepared to receive them with benefit. Such 
a plan would not completely satisfy him. “But nothing,” 
he declared, “is more idle than to reject a limited benefit 
because we cannot without great sacrifices obtain an unlim- 
ited one.”** To accept a limited benefit is not to abandon the 


ideal, and the amount of benefit will be greater because of 
the ideal. 


Towards whatever we regard as perfect, undoubtedly it is no 
less our duty than it is our nature to press forward; this is the gen- 
erous enthusiasm which accomplishes not indeed the consummation 
after which it aspires, but one which approaches it in a degree far 
nearer than if the whole powers had not been developed by a de- 
lusion’ It is in politics rather than in religion that faith is meritorious.*® 


This was the manner in which Shelley wished to express 
himself to the public. In a letter to Leigh Hunt, written 
May 1, 1820, he was more outspoken in his radicalism: 


The system of society as it exists at present must be overthrown 
from the foundations with all its superstructure of maxims and of 
forms before we shall find anything but disappointment in our inter- 
course with any but a few select spirits. “This remedy does not seem 
to be one of the easiest. But the generous few are not the less held 
to tend with all their efforts towards it. If faith is a virtue in any 
case it is so in politics rather than religion; as having a power of pro- 
ducing a belief in that which is at once a prophecy and a cause.°? 


The difference in the tone of the letter and the treatise in- 
tended for publication indicates the extent of Shelley’s com- 
promise between idealism and expediency. 

In the same letter Shelley asked Hunt if he knew “of 
any bookseller who would like to publish a little volume of 
popular songs wholly political, and destined to awaken and 
direct the imagination of the reformers.” Apparently Hunt 


* 4 Philosophical View of Reform, p. 77- 

® Ibid. 

The similarity between the last sentences of the passage quoted from the letter 
and that quoted from the latter part of the Philosophical View of Reform is some 
indication that they were about the same date; that is, that he was at work on his 
political treatise about May 1, 1820. 
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did not know of any such publisher, for the poems remained 
unpublished until after the death of their author, and, as 
Mrs. Shelley tells us in her note to the poems written in 
1819, the proposed songs remained for the most part un- 
written. Seven or eight of them have been preserved, the 
spirit of which is sufficiently revealed in the first stanza of 
the “Song to the Men of England”: 


Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low? 
Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 


The Mask of Anarchy, another poem of the same type but 
longer, was written in 1819 under the immediate inspiration 
of the news that soldiers had charged a crowd of citizens in 
public meeting near Manchester on August 16, with the re- 
sult that several people were killed and many wounded. 
Murder is described in the poem as wearing a mask like 
Lord Castlereagh, Fraud a mask like Lord Eldon, and 
Hypocrisy a mask like Lord Sidmouth, while Anarchy itself 
is made to appear in the réle of king. The adoring multi- 
tudes are trampled under the hoofs of the horse ridden by 
Anarchy. Then comes Hope, a maiden who looks like 
Despair, and lies down in the street before the horses. But 
before they reach her, a mist arises between them and grows 
into a bright and beautiful Shape. 


On its helm, seen far away, 

A planet, like the Morning’s, lay; 
And those plumes its light rained thro’ 
Like a shower of crimson dew. 


Anarchy falls dead, his Horse of Death dashes away, and 
the bright Shape vanishes; but the maiden, Hope, arises and 
addresses the crowd upon the subject of freedom, much in 
the strain of Shelley’s political songs. The Mask of An- 
archy shows the tenacity of ideas and images in Shelley’s 
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mind through years. The Shape that wears a planet like the 
morning star in its helmet and intervenes to revive Hope 
and open the way for the salvation of the people is identical 
with the Daemon of the World, the Spirit of Intellectual 
Beauty, the Spirit of Love, and the Principle of Good or 
Morning Star which we have met with in various of Shel- 
ley’s earlier poems. The friendly Daemon of the World, 
the intermediary between man and the unknown and im- 
mutable laws of the universe, appears in this case to have 
brought to man the gift of political philosophy not through 
direct intervention but mediately through Hope, who stands 
for human initiative and enterprise. This poem reveals in 
striking conjunction the realistic and idealistic sides of Shel- 
ley’s mind. 

After midsummer of 1820 Shelley was perhaps as much 
interested in the struggles for liberty in Spain, Italy, and 
Greece as in the affairs of England. He once thought of 
going to Spain, primarily on account of his health, but also 
because he was enthusiastic over the “glorious events of 
which it is at this moment the theatre.”°* The glorious 
events alluded to were the events of the anti-Bourbon re- 
bellion in support of the Constitution of 1812. Early in 
1821 Shelley’s political hopes were centered in Naples, 
where a struggle between the Neapolitan and Austrian 
armies was imminent. 


“T need not tell you,” he wrote to Peacock on February 15, 
“how little chance there is that the new and undisciplined levies of 
Naples should stand against the superior force of veteran troops. But 
the birth of liberty in nations abounds in examples of a reversal of 
the ordinary laws of calculation: the defeat of the Austrians would 
be the signal of insurrection throughout all Italy.” 


He believed that in a war for liberty, “the very elements” 
would fight against the oppressors; and he hoped that the 
people of the Kingdom of Naples, the “cultivators of the 


Letter to Leigh Hunt, April 5, 1820. 
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soil,” would be awakened into potent assertors of liberty 
and become “instruments of a system of future social life 
before which the existing anarchies of Europe will be dis- 
solved and absorbed.”°? Upon the success of the Neapol- 
itans depended liberty in Italy. Naples did not succeed in 
winning her freedom, but Shelley’s enthusiasm was soon 
again aroused by stirring news from another quarter. Mary 
wrote to Claire on April 2, 1821: “Greece has declared its 
freedom! ... What a delight it will be to visit Greece free.” 
Shelley’s enthusiasm for the Greeks was not less than 
Mary’s. He wrote six months later to Mr. Gisborne: “I 
am just finishing a dramatic poem, called Hellas, upon the 
contest now waging in Greece—a sort of imitation of the 
Persae of Aeschylus, full of lyrical poetry.” In the Preface 
to Hellas he says that the poem was “a mere improvise,” 
written under the influence of contemporary events in Greece, 
and begs forgiveness for its “display of newspaper erudi- 
tion.” He had contented himself, he tells us, “with exhibit- 
ing a series of lyrical pictures, and with having wrought upon 
the curtain of futurity, which falls upon the unfinished scene, 
such figures of indistinct and visionary delineation as suggest 
the final triumph of the Greek cause as a portion of the cause 
of civilization and social improvement.” He also condemns 
the Christian powers of Europe for their apathy towards the 
struggle for freedom of “the descendants of that nation to 
which they owe their civilization,” and declares that “the 
world waits only the news of a revolution of Germany to see 
the tyrants who have pinnacled themselves on its supineness 
precipitated into the ruin from which they shall never arise.” 
From the Preface, then, it appears that Shelley’s purpose in 
this poem was less general and perhaps less confident than 
had been his purpose in writing Laon and Cythna. Hellas 
was rather an anticipatory celebration of the victory of the 
Greeks than an appeal to the world for reform. There is 
nothing either in the Preface or in the poem itself which in- 


Letter to Claire Clairmont, undated; Dowden suggests Feb. 18, 1821. 
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dicates that the author expected any considerable change in 
the opinions of mankind as the result of the publication of 
his poem. 

From the poet and philosopher of such views and such 
conduct it is a far cry back to the dreamer of human per- 
fectibility, the radical, the impatient reformer of Queen Mab 
and Laon and Cythna. When he wrote Queen Mab Shelley 
assumed the Golden Age of the Greek poets as sober fact and 
hoped for a regeneration of mankind, a final return to the 
moral perfection of that happy time. In Hellas, however, 
the Golden Age of Saturn was merely a poetical conception, 
a symbol. His changed opinion of this myth of the Greek 
poets is revealed in the “Essay on Christianity”: 


They represented equality as the reign of Saturn, and taught 
that mankind had gradually degenerated from the virtue which en- 
abled them to enjoy or maintain this happy state. Their doctrine 
was philosophically false. Later and more correct observations have 
instructed us that uncivilized man is the most pernicious and miser- 
able of beings, and that the violence and injustice, which are the 
genuine indications of real inequality, obtain in the society of these 
beings without palliation. ‘Their imaginations of a happier state of 
human society were referred, in truth, to the Saturnian period; they 
ministered, indeed, to thoughts of despondency and sorrow. But 
they were the children of airy hope—the prophets and parents of 
man’s futurity. Man was once as a wild beast; he has become a 
moralist, a metaphysician, a poet, and an astronomer.®® 


And in a footnote Shelley adds: “Jesus Christ foresaw what 
the poets retrospectively imagined.” To how great an ex- 
tent outer circumstance in the form of political organization 
compelled Shelley to learn to place for himself a restraint 
upon inward impulse and in how far he was cognizant of his 
lesson near the close of his life, may be gathered from his 
own words in a letter to Horace Smith of June 29, 1822: 
England appears to be in a desperate condition, Ireland still 
worse; and no class of those who subsist on the public labour will 
8 Prose Works, II, 368-360. 
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be persuaded that their claims on it must be diminished. But the 
Government must content itself with less in taxes, the landholder 
must submit to receive less rent, and the fundholder a diminished 
interest, or they will all get nothing. I once thought to study these 
affairs, and write or act in them—lI am glad that my good genius 
said refrain—lI see little public virtue, and I foresee that the contest 
will be one of blood and gold, two elements which however much 
to my taste in my pockets and my veins, I have an objection to out 
of them. 


III 


Shelley’s religious opinions did not change much during 
his four years in Italy, though he became more tolerant of 
the views of others and less inclined to obtrude his own upon 
the world. It will be of some use, however, to point out a 
few of his thoughts upon the great questions of God, Chris- 
tianity, and the future life of the soul, as we find them in his 
literary works and in his letters. 

His conception of God was but vaguely defined, and for 
poetic purposes he permitted himself further to generalize it 
by clothing it in a veil of obscurity. In the essay “On the 
Punishment of Death,” written between 1815 and 1818, he 
had defined God as “the vast sum of action and of thought 
which disposes and animates the universe.” In the “Essay 
on Christianity” he says: “God, it has been asserted, was 
contemplated by Jesus Christ as every poet and every philos- 
opher must have contemplated that mysterious principle. 
He considered that venerable word to express the overruling 
Spirit of the collective energy of the moral and material 
world.”°’* He presents somewhat similar views of God in 
Prometheus Unbound and in Adonais. Demogorgon tells / 
Asia that God made the “living world” and all that it con- “ 
tains, thought, passion, reason, will, and imagination; but 
that Jupiter was the author of terror, madness, crime, re- 
morse, self-contempt, pain, and the fear of hell.°® When 
Asia demands of Demogorgon, “Whom called’st thou 


* Tbid., pp. 342-343. Prometheus Unbound, II, iv, 9-28. 
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God?” he replies, “I spoke but as ye speak, For Jove is the 
supreme of living things.” Then Asia asks, “Who is the 
master of the slave?” and Demogorgon answers: 


If the abysm 
Could vomit forth its secrets. But a voice 
Is wanting, the deep truth is imageless; 
For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 
On the revolving world? What to bid speak 
Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance and Change? ‘To these 
All things are subject but eternal Love.*® 


That is to say, Jove and all things else, except Love, are 
subject to the universal laws of nature. Love, or the Spirit 
of Beauty, as we have previously seen, is the mediator be- 
tween man and the unknown, unchangeable laws of the uni- 
verse; here we learn that Love is, alone of all things, not 
subject to these laws; whence we may conclude that Shelley 
thought of Love as the power which animates and controls 
them. In the “Ode to Naples,” he explicitly attributes to 
Love this power: 


Great Spirit, deepest Love! 

Which rulest and dost move 
All things which live and are, within the Italian shore; 

Who spreadest heaven around it, 

Whose woods, rocks, waves, surround it; 
Who sittest in thy star, o’er Ocean’s western floor, 
Spirit of beauty! at whose soft command 

The sunbeams and the showers distil its poison 
From the earth’s bosom chill.°* 


By virtue of our kinship with the Spirit of Love, which 
moves through all things, we are akin to God: 


The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship, blends itself with God.*® 


© Prometheus Unbound, Il, iv, 112-120. 

“Ode to Naples,” lines 149-157. Note that Love is here represented as dwelling 
in a star, a fact which helps to identify it with the Principle of Good, or Morning 
Star, of Laon and Cythna. 

8 Epipsychidion, lines 128-129. 
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As in his youth he had been visited by this Spirit, so again 
he felt its presence while writing Adonais, and this time it 
exercised such power over him as the bonds of mortality 
could hardly sustain.°® The soul of Adonais, when released 
from the body by death, is perfectly united with the Uni- 
versal Spirit, and becomes a portion of that Power 


Which wields the world with never wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above.®° 


Since Shelley did not attribute to God the creation of the 
material universe, but only of the “living world,” it may be 
that he identified God and Love. In his conception, the 
order of existence was, first Heaven and Earth and Light 
and Love, and afterwards Saturn, with whose reign time be- 
gan.*' Heaven and Earth, being material, were not created; 
Love, which is immaterial, also existed from the beginning, 
and may have been thought of as the creator of thought, pas- 
sion, imagination, and so on, which Demogorgon had said 
were the work of God. In any case, the Spirit of Love or 
Beauty was for Shelley the object of immediate worship, 
standing for him in some such relation as the Christ stands 
for the orthodox Christian. 

Shelley contended that the true character of God had 
been distorted by the false representations of the early Chris- 
tian writers and teachers, by Gregory and John and others, 


Who rose like shadows between man and God; 

Till that eclipse, still hanging over heaven, 

Was worshipped by the world o’er which they strode, 
For the true sun it quenched. . . .®? 


He had become convinced early in life of the evil effects of 

historical Christianity and held to that conviction until his 

death, having at no time, so far as his published writings 

reveal, any abiding desire to change. At one time he imag- 
°° Adonais, stanza liv. © Thid., xiii, 8-9. 


% Prometheus Unbound, II, iv, 32-34. 
The Triumph of Life, lines 289-292- 
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ined that “but for the Christian religion, which put a finish- 
ing stroke to the ancient system,” humanity, following the 
course of Grecian development, might have advanced fur- 
ther and much more rapidly than it has done.** Later, how- 
ever, he revised this opinion, declaring not only that it was 
“an error to impute the ignorance of the dark ages to the 
Christian doctrines,” but that in bringing about “the abolition 
of personal and domestic slavery, and the emancipation of 
women from a great part of the degrading restraints of an- 
tiquity,” Christianity had been of immense benefit to man- 
kind.®** Sentiments adverse to Christian doctrine appear 
throughout his poetry and letters, but it will be sufficient to 
quote from a letter to Horace Smith, written April 11, 1822, 
disclaiming any influence over Byron’s religious predilec- 
tions, which Moore feared he exercised, but adding that if 
he had such an influence, he would certainly “employ it to 
eradicate from his great mind the delusions of Christianity.” 
Shelley goes on to say more specifically: 


I differ with Moore in thinking Christianity useful to the world; 
no man of sense can think it true; and the alliance of the monstrous 
superstitions of the popular worship with the pure doctrines of the 
Theism of such a man as Moore, turns to the profit of the former, 
and makes the latter the fountain of his own pollution. I agree with 
him that the doctrines of the French, and Material Philosophy, are 
as false as they are pernicious; but still they are better than Chris- 
tianity, inasmuch as anarchy is better than despotism; for this reason, 
that the former is for a season, and the latter is eternal. 


Shelley was no nearer to a belief in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in 1822, therefore, than he had been in 1812; but in 
the course of these ten years he had learned the unwisdom 
of obtruding his opinions upon those who disagreed with 
him, and for several years previous to his death he had re- 
stricted his religious discussions mostly to friendly converse 
or correspondence. He had learned, too, to treat opinions 


© Letter to Peacock, Jan. 24, 1819. 
* «A Defence of Poetry,” Prose Works, III, 123. 
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differing from his own with that objectivity which, as in The 
Cenci and in Hellas, the requirements of dramatic art ne- 
cessitated. In Hellas the Chorus of Greek women in its 
first appearance voices the Christian point of view,® while 
Mahmud and his countrymen represent the Mohammedan 
spirit. This objectivity is even more pronounced in the frag- 
ment, “Prologue to Hellas,” in which Shelley adopts a hier- 
archy of Heaven which is in some respects similar to that of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Shelley’s opposition to historical Christianity and his dis- 
belief in the divine authority of the Bible did not prevent 
his reverencing Jesus as a good and wise teacher, whose doc- 
trine, he believed, had been perverted. He was an assiduous 
reader of the Bible, and he thought he perceived a difference 
between the doctrines of Christianity, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, and those of Christ. “The New Testament,” he wrote 
in 1819, “is in everyone’s hand, and the few who ever read 
it with the simple sincerity of an unbiased judgment may 
perceive how distinct from the opinions of any of those pro- 
fessing themselves orthodox were the doctrines and the 
actions of Jesus Christ.”°° Nearly two years later he wrote 
in the note to Hellas: 


The sublime human character of Jesus Christ was deformed by 
an imputed identification with a power, who tempted, betrayed, and 
punished the innocent beings who were called into existence by his sole 
will; and for the period of a thousand years, the spirit of this most 
just, wise, and benevolent of men, has been propitiated with myriads, 
of hecatombs of those who approached the nearest to his innocence: 
and wisdom, sacrificed under every aggravation of atrocity and. 
variety of torture.®* 


® In the note on this Chorus Shelley says: “The popular notions of Christianity: 
are represented in this chorus as true in their relation to the worship they super-- 
seded, and that which in all probability they will supersede, without considering their- 
merits in a relation more universal.” The worship which he thought Christianity 
would yet succeed was particularly Mohammedanism; but as the last Chorus proves, 
he believed that Christianity would eventually be superseded by a more perfect formy 
of worship. 

© 4 Philosophical View of Reform, p. 7. 

™ This passage was omitted from the first edition of Hellas. 
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In the “Essay on Christianity” he follows practically the 
same line of argument. Referring to the writers of the New 
Testament, he says: 


These writers (our only guides) impute sentiments to Jesus 
Christ which flatly contradict each other. “They represent him as 
narrow, superstitious, and exquisitely vindictive and malicious. “They 
insert, in the midst of a strain of impassioned eloquence or sagest 
exhortation, a sentiment only remarkable for its naked and drivelling 
folly. But it is not difficult to distinguish the inventions by which 
these historians have filled up the interstices of tradition, or corrupted 
the simplicity of truth, from the real character of their rude amaze- 
ment.°8 ‘They have left sufficiently clear indications of the genuine 
character of Jesus Christ to rescue it forever from the imputations 
cast upon it by their ignorance and fanaticism. . .. Where such con- 
tradictions occur, a favourable construction is warranted by the gen- 
eral innocence of manners and comprehensiveness of views which he 
is represented to possess. ‘The rule of criticism to be adopted in 
judging of the life, actions, and words of a man who has acted any 
conspicuous part in the revolutions of the world, should not be nar- 
row. We ought to form a general image of his character and of 
his doctrines, and refer to this whole the distinct portions of action 
and speech by which they are diversified.®* 


Shelley revered Jesus for the same reason that he 
revered Socrates: because he was the author of some of the 
most elevated truths of ethical philosophy. Concerning So- 
crates he wrote: “I conceive that many of those popular 
maxims which under the name of Christianity have softened 
the manners of modern Europe are channels derived from 
the fountain of his profound yet overflowing mind.””° In 
one of his poems he refers to Socrates as “the Jesus Christ of 
Greece,””* and in another he represents Christ as pronouncing 
an invocation in which appears the following phrase: “by 

® Koszul, in his “Shelley’s Prose in the Bodleian Manuscripts,” reads (p. 34) 
“from the real character of the object of their rude amazement.” 
© Prose Works, Il, 356-357. 


™Yetter to Leigh Hunt, Nov. 3, 1819, for the Examiner. 
71 «Studies for Epipsychidion, and Cancelled Passages,” line 33. 
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Plato’s light, Of which my spirit was a burning morrow.””” 
It is not clear from these phrases whether Shelley believed 
Jesus to have been a student of the Platonic philosophy or 
merely a later teacher whose doctrines chanced to coincide 
with those of Plato; but in the “Defence of Poetry” occurs 
a passage which may be taken to mean that Jesus was a dis- 
ciple of Plato and a disseminator of his ideas: 


Plato, following the doctrines of Timaeus and Pythagoras, taught 
also a moral and intellectual system of doctrine, comprehending at 
once the past, the present, and the future condition of man. Jesus 
Christ divulged the sacred and eternal truths contained in these views 
to mankind, and Christianity, in its abstract purity, became the ex- 
oteric expression of the esoteric doctrines of the poetry and wisdom 
of antiquity.7* 


Trelawny represents Shelley as having once said that he 
did not believe in the immortality of the spirit,’* but no one 
can read his later poetry and accept that statement without 
serious question. Perhaps Shelley meant that he did not be- 
lieve that the soul retains its individuality after death. If 
the author of Adonais believed that the spirit of Keats did 
not survive the death of his body, then why should he say, 
“Fe lives, he wakes—'tis Death is dead, not he”?*® But 
we do not have to depend altogether upon his poetry for 
evidence that he believed in a life after death, for his letters, 
particularly towards the end of his life, often reveal his con- 
fidence that death would not be the end of all. Sometimes 
he wished, or almost wished, for death as a relief from pain. 
In a letter to Claire Clairmont, April 29, 1821, he says: “I 
think I have been better altogether this winter; I wish to 
think so, in spite of the strong motives which should compel 
me to desire to exist under another form.” He could not 
agree with those who asserted that we must hope for no other 

™ «Prologue to Hellas,” lines 94-95. 
"<A Defence of Poetry,” Prose Works, III, 124. 


™ Trelawny, Recollections of Shelley and Byron, p. 63. 
 Adonais, xli, 1-2. 
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happiness except that which we find on earth. “As if,” he 
comments, “after sixty years of suffering here, we were to 
be roasted alive for sixty million more in Hell, or charitably 
annihilated by a coup de grace of the bungler, who brought 
us into existence at first.”*® A letter to Horace Smith, writ- 
ten on June 29, 1822, only a few days before Shelley’s death, 
shows his attitude towards Christianity and his confidence in 
a future life: “Let us see the truth,” he writes, “whatever 
that may be. The destiny of man can scarcely be so de- 
graded that he was born only to die—and if such should be 
the case, delusions, esspecially the gross and preposterous: 
ones of the existing religion, can scarcely be supposed to 
exaltit.” 

Towards the close of his life Shelley ceased to trouble 
his mind with the mysteries of the origin of life and the 
world beyond the grave. The nature of God, after all, 
could not be a matter of supreme importance to him; and 
though he was, for humanistic reasons, interested in expos- 
ing what he believed were the superstitions of Christianity, 
he had long ceased to take the position of a controversialist. 
He hoped that his spirit would survive the body and live on 
in some happier state, for he felt that man’s unhappiness in 
this world required some compensation after death; but the 
possibility that his hope was futile did not disturb his peace, 
since he had no fear of the Christian hell or purgatory. “My 
mind is at peace,” he wrote to Medwin on August 22, 1821, 
“respecting nothing so much as the constitution and mysteries 
of the great system of things;—my curiosity on the point 
never amounts to solicitude.” In the first stanza of the sec- 
ond Chorus of Hellas, beginning “Worlds on worlds are 
rolling ever,” Shelley represents life as progressing con- 
stantly from the lower to the higher state, exchanging old 
forms and old laws and old gods for others which are more 
nearly perfect. In the note on this passage he disclaims any 
attempt “to dogmatize upon a subject, concerning which all 


Letter to Mr. Gisborne, April 10, 1822. 
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men are equally ignorant,” or to explain the origin of evil or 
the nature of God. Then he continues thus: 

That there is a true solution of the riddle, and that in our present 
state that solution is unattainable by us, are propositions which may 
be regarded as equally certain: meanwhile, as it is the province of the 
poet to attach himself to those ideas which exalt and ennoble human- 
ity, let him be permitted to have conjectured the condition of that 
futurity towards which we are all impelled by an inextinguishable 
thirst for immortality. 


He recognized at last that, as a man perhaps, and certainly 
as a poet, his concern was with existent humanity rather than 
with problems of purely speculative interest. It is most sig- 
nificant of the new direction of his mind that the last poem , 
he wrote, that grand fragment, The Triumph of Life, ends 
not with a comment upon death or God or immortality, but 
with the question, 
Then what is life? I cried. 


IV 


At last we begin to see Shelley as he was at the close of 
his brief career: as one who had lived intensely, who had fol- 
lowed the gleam and gone astray, and at last, after circling 
a world of human experiences, was prepared to look upon 
life, that strange unity in complexity, that “dome of many- 
colored glass,” with a steadier and more comprehensive view. 
He had gone to Italy in search of contentment, but he could 
neither escape the past nor avoid contracting new responsi- 
bilities and entangling relations. These years in Italy, how- 
ever, had been richly productive of growth in mind and 
development in character. He realized beyond all doubt 
that he was a poet and not a politician or reformer or philos- 
opher; and the truths of human nature were revealed to him 
in a clearer if less flattering light, so that he could see the 
impossibility of attaining at once his dream of social regen- 
eration and could understand the value of the restraints 
which the life of man forces him to place upon himself. 
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After going to Italy and shutting off the past, as it were, 
with the barrier of distance, Shelley was able to estimate 
more justly the debits and credits that his youth had accu- 
mulated. He had arrived at that point in the development 
of the individual where the mind begins to reflect; he had 
reached the stage of self-criticism, which marks half the dis- 
tance between self-confidence and self-knowledge. In a let- 
ter to Mr. Gisborne dated November 16, 1819, we find the 
evidence of the crisis through which Shelley was passing. 
He does not yet see things clearly; he imagines that Chris- 
tianity and Roman conquests prevented a more perfect de- 
velopment of the human race; but he begins, in spite of that, 
to study his own life in the light of reason and human experi- 
ence, whereas before he had judged himself largely by feel- 
ing and impulse. And so he writes to Mr. Gisborne: 


As it is, all of us who are worth anything, spend our manhood 
in unlearning the follies, or expiating the mistakes, of our youth. We 
are stuffed full of prejudices; and our mutual passions are so man- 
aged, that if we restrain them we grow intolerant and precise be- 
cause we restrain them not according to reason but according to 
error, and if we do not restrain them we do all sorts of mischief to 
ourselves and others. 


The progress of this self-criticism is evident in the mental 
activity which has been recorded in this chapter. Near the 
end of his life it seemed that he was reaching another deci- 
sive stage in his development, though what it was to be we 
can only conjecture. What we may be sure of, however, is 
that he was himself aware of his position, and at the time of 
his death was awaiting the advent of some discovery, some 
change in his life, the nature of which he could not guess. 
In another letter to Mr. Gisborne, written June 18, 1822, 
we find the following significant sentence: “I stand, as it 
were, upon a precipice, which I have ascended with great, and 
cannot descend without greater, peril, and I am content if the 
heaven above me is calm for the passing moment.” 


CHAPTER X 


ACHIEVEMENT AND CONFLICT 
IN POETRY 


I 


HE LasT four years of Shelley’s life were years of 
ee. in poetry, but they were also years of con- 
flict. In the creation of “mere poetry” he succeeded as per- 
haps no other English poet, but he was not content with such 
poetry; he inclined now to indue it with his idealistic philos- 
ophy, as in Prometheus Unbound, and now, as in The Cenci, 
to avoid it altogether for the sake of an impartial delineation 
of character.* But the English public gave to both his philos- 
ophy and his dramatic creations a cold reception, and as for 
his pure poetry they would have none of it. The importance 
of Shelley’s failure to attract a large following of readers 
cannot be too highly estimated; too many people seem to 
assume, very erroneously, that it made no difference in the 
determination of the extent and direction of his poetic pow- 
ers whether he had readers or not. It will be the chief pur- 
pose of this chapter, therefore, to show that he came to 
recognize the desirability of compromising with the popular 
taste in literature by sacrificing something of his idealism to 
the realities of human existence, and that the conflict between 
this acquired desire and the natural predilection of his mind 
for the ideal determined the character of most of his poetry 
after Prometheus Unbound. 

One result of the conflict was an increased interest in the 
theory of poetry. Inthe Preface to Laon and Cythna he had 
expressed some of his views on poetry: he had said, for ex- 
ample, that there exists a likeness, produced by a common 
influence partly of their own making, between the work of 


*In the Preface to The Cenci he says: “I have avoided with great care in writing 
this play the introduction of what is commonly called mere poetry... .” 
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any two contemporary poets such as does not exist between 
the works of writers of different periods. The observation 
thus advanced appears to have been intended to forestall the 
charge of imitation, but it remained with him and ultimately 
was so extended as to become the basis of his whole philos- 
ophy of poetry. [T he extended theory is that the rise and 
the decline of poetry accompany, if they do not actually her- 
ald, the rise and decline of social institutions. In the Preface 
to Prometheus Unbound he applies the theory to the sit- 
uation in England in his own time: 


The great writers of our own age are, we have reason to suppose, 
the companions and forerunners of some unimagined change in our 
social condition or the opinions which cement it. The cloud of 
mind is discharging its collected lightning, and the equilibrium be- 
tween institutions and opinions is now restoring, or is about to be 
restored. 


Further on in the same Preface he adds: “Poets, not other- 
wise than philosophers, painters, sculptors, and musicians, 
are, in one sense, the creators, and, in another, the creations, 
of their age.” He reserved for poets the highest function 
within the power of man, and granted to them a kinship 
with God that he was willing to concede to no one else.) He 
was much impressed with Tasso’s expression, “non ©é in 
mondo chi merita nome di creatore, che Dio ed il Poeta?”” 

This growing interest in the theory of poetry culminated 
in “A Defence of Poetry,” to the writing of which Shelley 
was incited by friendly opposition to the theory advanced by 
Peacock in his “Four Ages of Poetry,” that the changes in 
the quality of poetry may be indicated by dividing it his- 
torically into four successive ages of iron, gold, silver, and 
brass. The age in which they were then living was, accord- 
ing to Peacock, the age of brass. Shelley was willing to 
agree with Peacock in denouncing as bad much of the poetry 

* See Shelley’s letter to Peacock, Aug. 16, 1818. In the “Defence of Poetry,” 


Prose Works, III, 140, he quotes Tasso thus: “Non merita nome di creatore, sé 
won Iddio ed il Poeta.” 
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that was then popular in England, but he denied his friend’s 
assertion that it was all bad and inferior to the older poetry.* 
He must have begun to think immediately about a reply to 
Peacock’s essay, for a week after the first mention of the 
project he wrote to his publisher that his “Defence of 
Poetry” would be written within a few days.* On March 
20, he forwarded Part I of his essay, with the promise of 
writing a second and a third part later. Part I relates to 
poetry in its elements and principles. In the second part he 
intended to consider the application of these principles to the 
poetry of his own time.® What he intended the third part 
to contain he does not tell us. Only the first part, in fact, 
‘was written, and even that was not published within Shel- 
ley’s lifetime. It may be divided roughly into three sec- 
tions: (1) the definition of poetry and poets, (2) the general 
effects of poets on their own and succeeding times, and (3) 
the utility of poets in civil life. For our present purpose 
‘we may omit many subsidiary points and summarize the 
main argument in each of the three sections. 

Shelley begins by contrasting reason and imagination. 
Reason is the contemplation by the mind of the relation of 
thought to thought; it is the enumeration of quantities al- 
ready known. Imagination is the operation of the mind 
upon these thoughts in such a way as to color them with its 
own light and compose from them new thoughts; it is the 
perception of the value of quantities rather than the mere 
enumeration of them. Poetry in the broadest sense is the 
expression of the imagination. In the dance, in music, and 
in language there is a certain order of rhythm which pro- 
duces a purer and more intense pleasure than any other; in 
the expression of these arts every person approaches this 
perfect order more or less closely, but only poets approxi- 
mate or actually attain it. By virtue of such attainment 

* Letter to Peacock, Feb. 15, 1821. 


*Letter to Charles Ollier, Feb. 22, 1821. 
°«“A Defence of Poetry,” Prose Works, III, 143. 
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they awaken in others a pleasure responsive to their own- 
Poetry may express itself not only in sound, language, and 
motion, but also in color, form, and religious and civil habits 
of action. Painters, sculptors, architects, inventors, philos- 
ophers, and political and religious teachers are not less poets 
than those who adopt language as a medium of expression. 
Language, however, is superior to color and form as mate- 
rial for poetry, and is hardly equalled even by legislation 
and religion, as the fame of great poets who have used these 
various materials attests. The poet not only sees more 
clearly than others the conditions and the needs of present 
times, but he also beholds the future in the present; he par- 
ticipates in the eternal, the infinite, and the one, and in his 
thoughts may be found the germs of the flower and fruit of 
later times. Bacon and Plato were poets no less truly than 
Shakespeare and Dante were philosophers. Poets, in fact, 
are, in the most general sense, both legislators and prophets. 
Similarly a poem is “the very image of life expressed in its. 
eternal truth.” 

In the second section, concerning the effects of poets on 
their own and succeeding generations, Shelley begins by say— 
ing that poetry always imparts both pleasure and wisdom. 
In the infancy of the world poetry acts in a divine and un- 
apprehended manner; and even in modern times no poet 
ever lives to enjoy the fullness of his fame, which is re- 
served for future generations to determine. A true poet, as 
in the case of Homer, embodies the ideal perfection of his 
own age in human character, and his readers are refined and 
enlarged by having awakened within them the desire to be- 
come like those characters. The poet usually covers without 
concealing the ideal beauty of his characters by endowing 
them with the vices of his contemporaries; few great poets 
choose to exhibit the beauty of their conceptions in its naked 
truth and splendor, lest their readers fail to perceive it.® 


© Would not Shelley recognize the high ideality of Prometheus Unbound as im 
this sense a defect? 
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It is not the purpose of poetry to reform society by the teach- 
ing of ethical doctrine; yet it awakens and strengthens the 
imagination, which is the instrument of moral good because 
it enables us to identify ourselves with all that is beautiful 
and good in others. A poet, therefore, should not embody 
his own ideas of right and wrong in his work, because they 
are likely to belong to his own place and time. The most 
perfect literature of a people is always contemporaneous with 
its highest achievements in art, philosophy, and the forms of 
civil life; the golden age of Greece in poetry as in all else 
was the century which ended with the death of Sophocles. 
The drama, which is more responsive to social changes than 
other forms of poetry, deteriorates in periods of social decay, 
such as the reign of Charles II, and becomes a cold imitation 
or a weak attempt to teach moral truth. This deterioration 
eventually extends to poetry in its most general sense. The 
civil wars in Greece, the domination of Alexander, and the 
Roman conquest were so many symbols of the extinction or 
suspension of the creative faculty in Greece. Among the 
Romans only Lucretius and, to a less degree, Virgil were 
creators; the other poets were mere imitators of the Greeks. 
Hence in Rome poetry followed rather than preceded polit- 
ical perfection; the true poetry of Rome lived in its institu- 
tions. When the ancient system had fulfilled its mission, it 
decayed, and the world would have fallen into utter anarchy 
but for the poets among the authors of the Christian and 
Chivalric systems of manners and religion. The effects of 
their poetry, however, did not begin until the eleventh cen- 
tury. The abolition of slavery and the enlarging of freedom 
for women were some of the results of Christianity, and with 
the freeing of women began the poetry of sexual love. Dante 
and Milton, the two greatest Christian poets, present their 
idealized conceptions in the dress of Christian forms, but they 
distinguished between their own creeds and those of the mass 
of the people. The fact that Milton’s Devil is morally supe- 
rior to his God is evidence that Milton had no moral purpose 
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in his great poem, and is therefore a further proof of his 
genius. The mythology of the Divine Comedy and of Para- 
dise Lost will survive when the religion which gave them 
their form shall have been forgotten. 


A great poem is a fountain for ever overflowing with the waters 
of wisdom and delight; and after one person and one age has ex- 
hausted all its divine effluence which their peculiar relations enable 
them to share, another and yet another succeeds, and new relations 
are ever developed, the source of an unforeseen and an unconceived 


delight. 


In the third section Shelley attempts to prove the utility 
of poets. Pleasure or good, in a general sense, is that which 
all intelligent beings seek; and pleasure in this highest sense 
comes from whatever strengthens and purifies the affections, 
enlarges the imagination, and adds spirit to the sense. True 
utility consists in the production and assurance of such pleas- 
ure, and those who produce and preserve it are poets. Poets 
are of greater benefit than philosophers. We have sufficient 
knowledge of what is wisest and best in morals, government, 
and political economy; what we need is the creative, the 
poetic, faculty of assimilating and applying that knowledge. 
Man, having enslaved the elements, remains himself a slave. 
Poetry not only creates new materials of knowledge, power, 
and pleasure, but also engenders in the mind _a desire to ar- 
range these materials according to a certain rhythm and 
order, which may be called the beautiful and the good. 
Poetry is that without which no knowledge, no science, can 
exist. But poetry is not subject to the will; it is, as it were, 
the interpenetration of a diviner nature than our own, the 
record of the best and happiest minds; it makes immortal all 
that is best and most beautiful in the world, redeems from 
decay the visitations of the divinity in man. Poets are there- 
fore the best and wisest among men; they are the prophets 
of the future, even when they themselves are unaware of it; 
they are the “unacknowledged legislators of the world.” 
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Such is Part I of Shelley’s essay as he left it. In the last 
paragraph of the first part he gives an indication of what the 
proposed second part would have been like. He intended, 
among other things, to defend “the attempt to idealise the 
modern forms of manners and opinions, and compel them 
into a subordination to the imaginative and creative faculty.” 
He also expressed the opinion that his own would be a mem- 
orable age in intellectual achievements, and that among 
his contemporaries were “such philosophers and poets as sur- 
pass beyond comparison any who have appeared since the last 
national struggle for civil and religious liberty.” These 
poets, he thought, were preparing England for a great and 
beneficial change, though some of them were not conscious 
of doing so, and would deny and abjure such a mission as he 
attributed to them. 

This essay is generally referred to as the best piece of 
prose writing that Shelley did. It is indeed noble and com- 
prehensive in its general conception, and brilliant with a 
great many beautiful thoughts beautifully expressed; but, 
like the rest of his prose and nearly all of his poetry, it is 
diffuse and tautological. The striking metaphor, the sound- 
ing phrase, the all-inclusive generality, and the rhythm and 
sparkle of an over-poetical style have given it a prettiness 
and a flaccid texture that injure it as prose and weaken it as 
argument. 

Like many of his poems and prefaces, too, it subjects 
Shelley to the censure of having used, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, his published writings as a means of airing his griev- 
ances and animosities and defending his personal conduct. In 
his argument that poets are always good men, he takes occa- 
sion to belittle the office of poet laureate, and thus to strike 
an indirect blow at Southey. “Let us assume,” he says, 
“that Homer was a drunkard, that Virgil was a flatterer, 
that Horace was a coward, that Tasso was a madman, that 
Lord Bacon was a speculator, that Raphael was a libertine, 
that Spenser was a poet laureate... . Their errors have been 
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weighed and found to have been dust in the balance. . . .”" 
The poet, he says, is more delicately organized than other 
men, and consequently he is excessively sensitive to pain and 
pleasure, both his own and others’; but when he neglects to 
distinguish between the circumstances in which pain and 
pleasure are involved, he renders himself subject to cal- 
umny. There is no evil in his error, however, Shelley in- 
sists; and warning his readers to “consider how little is as it 
appears—or appears as it is,” he bids, “look to your own 
motives, and judge not, lest ye be judged.’ 

The essay, a defense of poetry in general, is a defense yet 
more particularly of Shelley’s own poetry. In all his ambi- 
tious poems he had sought to awaken in his readers a senti- 
ment for social and political improvement, to become the 
herald of a new order of things, to impart wisdom as well as 
pleasure, to become, whether acknowledged or not, a teacher 
and a legislator for the world. Such was his conception of 
the function of the poet. He may not have believed that he 
had perfectly fulfilled that function; probably he did not. 
In Laon and Cythna his characters were not sufficiently 
clothed with the costume of contemporary manners, and in 
Prometheus Unbound they stood forth unconcealed in their 
‘ absolute idealism. When he wrote the “Defence of Poetry,” 
he had come to realize the necessity of some compromise be- 
tween idealism and reality, and the essay explains his theory 
of the best method of compromise: that ideal characters 
should be clothed but not concealed by the forms of reality. 
In the last two years of his life he was obviously trying to 
create poems in accord with this theory. 

As elsewhere, Shelley makes clear in the “Defence of 
Poetry” his firm belief in the dictum poeta nascitur, non fit. 
The poet is inspired by a divinity which operates through his 
mind but is independent of its control. 


7“A Defence of Poetry,” Prose Works, III, 141. 
8 Tbid., p. 141. 
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A man cannot say, “I will compose poetry.” The greatest poet 
even cannot say it; for the mind in creation is as a fading coal, 
which some invisible influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to 
transitory brightness; this power arises from within, like the colour 
of a flower which fades and changes as it is developed, and the con- 
scious portions of our nature are unprophetic either of its approach 
or its departure.® 


He did not perceive the necessity of delay and laborious re- 
vision in the composition of poetry, and cited Milton’s state- 
ment concerning his unpremeditated song. One of Shelley’s 
reasons for the hasty publication of Laon and Cythna, as he 
acknowledges in the Preface, was his fear that revision would 
destroy the newness and energy of language and imagery as 
it flowed from his mind. He did not follow any system of 
rules, but clothed his thoughts in the language that seemed 
most appropriate.*° “A person familiar with nature, and 
with the most celebrated productions of the human mind,” 
he says in the same Preface, “can scarcely err in following 
the instinct, with respect to selection of language, produced 
by that familiarity.” Ina poem like Julian and Maddalo he 
was willing to use “a certain familiar style of language to 
express the actual way in which people talk,” but he consid- 
ered such a style inappropriate to the treatment of passion 
or idealism in poetry.** Whatever was not natural or ideal 
was in his opinion neither excusable nor poetic. On July 27, 
1820, he wrote to Keats: “In poetry I have sought to avoid 
system and mannerism; I wish those who excel me in genius 
would pursue the same plan.” Shelley seems to have taken 
little interest in the controversy over Pope and his theories 
of poetry, but his love of freedom in poetry as in other things 

° Ibid., p. 137- 

* Shelley may have learned something of his view of poetry from Plato, in whose 
Ion (Shelley’s translation, Prose Works, III, 263-264) we read: “For the authors 
of those great poems which we admire, do not attain to excellence through the rules 
of any art, but they utter their beautiful melodies of verse in a state of inspiration, 


and, as it were, possessed by a spirit not their own.” 
“Letter to Leigh Hunt, Aug. 15, 1819. 
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would inevitably have forced him into opposition to any kind 
of restraint or system imposed upon the poet. Thus he wrote 
to Byron on May 4, 1821: 


Pope, it seems, has been selected as the pivot of a dispute in taste, 
on which, until I understand it, I must profess myself neuter. I 
certainly do not think Pope, or amy writer, a fit model for any suc- 
ceeding writer; if he, or they should be determined to be so, it would 
all come to a question as to under what forms mediocrity should per- 
petually reproduce itself; for true genius vindicates to itself an ex- 
emption from all regard to whatever has gone before—and in this 
question I feel no interest. 


With all his admiration for the author of Don Juan, he de- 
plored Byron’s tendency, not merely to write in defense of 
Pope, but to practice the methods of poetry which found 
their highest sanction in the authority of Pope, particularly 
in so far as those methods led to imitation. On August 7, 
1821, while visiting Byron at Ravenna, he wrote to Mary: 


We talked a great deal of poetry and such matters last night; 
and as usual differed and I think more than ever. He affects to 
patronize a system of criticism fit for the production of mediocrity, 
and although all his fine poems and passages have been produced in 
defiance of this system: yet I recognize the pernicious effects of it in 
the “Doge of Venice”; and it will cramp and limit his future efforts 
however great they may be unless he gets rid of it. 


For Shelley, the poet is a person who is endowed with 
preternatural faculties for the reception and transference of 
sentiments of beauty and truth, and who by virtue of this 
endowment becomes the intellectual leader of his own gen- 
eration and the herald of future progress. Since he is not of 
an age but for all time, since he is more sensitive to beauty 
and truth than his contemporaries, he should not be held 
strictly accountable for the observance of the conventions 
peculiar to his own time and country. He is of the best and 
wisest among men, even though his goodness and wisdom be 
not apparent to the ordinary eye, and the irregularity which 
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in his own lifetime seems a vice will eventually, when judged 
aright, be recognized as a virtue. Being such as he is, the 
poet does ill to hamper his genius with any artificial system 
of language or rules of composition; instead, he should, hav- 
ing familiarized himself with nature and the greatest pro- 
ductions of the human mind, give free expression to the 
effluence of that divine power which he commands rather by 
intuition than by any direct operation of the will. 


i 


Freedom in form and idealism in subject-matter, it thus 
becomes clear, were the two principles most responsible for 
Shelley’s poetry. Even if we did not have his recorded opin- 
ions, we might perceive from his poetry itself that it was 
written by one who had no great respect for rules and but a 
limited understanding of the hearts and minds of the great 
mass of people. Yet his poetry is not artistically as defec- 
tive as a hasty and unsympathetic reader might reasonably be 
led to believe. One must not count syllables on Shelley, 
for this test he cannot stand; but if one reads ahead with the 
same abandonment to the rhythm of the verse that Shelley 
felt in writing it, he will be little troubled with superfluous 
syllables and irregular meter. Shelley’s rhythm has the mo- 
tion of a small bird in flight, rising and falling at irregular 
intervals, or darting with sudden swiftness first in one direc 
tion and then another, rarely settling into the steady motion 
of heavier birds; or, to change the figure, it is like the sough- 
ing of a summer wind as it passes through the foliage of 
some large and solitary tree, rising in volume and pitch with 
the rising wind and then falling to a low and indistinct mur- 
mur, wavering continuously between mournful repose and 
agonizing turbulence, but never resting or repeating itself , 
exactly. In its movement and in its sound when read aloud,. 
Shelley’s poetry has a naturalness and an airiness which are 
as satisfying to the esthetic sense as they are incapable of 
analysis. Many of its irregularities and obscurities were the: 
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result of printers’ errors that were never corrected; but as 
we know that he was a very careless letter-writer, we may 
assume that he was correspondingly careless in writing and 
even in revising his poetry. It is not to be wondered at that 
his intuition, upon which he chiefly depended in writing 
poetry, was not an infallible guide in grammar and metrics. 
This freedom in versification was peculiarly suited to the 
ideal nature of the subject-matter of Shelley’s poetry, which 
itself had to do with freedom of another kind. It was no 
easier, apparently, for him to hold himself to a reasoned 
method in the ordering of scenes and characters than in the 
_,arrangement of syllables and pauses. The world of the 
imagination was ever as real to him as the world of men, 
and it was natural that, having sought knowledge by abstract 
reasoning rather than by empirical means, he should find it 
easier to create out of the immaterial substance of his mind 
the forms that animate his poetry than to gather them from 
his experience and observation of actual life. After his re- 
moval to Italy he often sought forgetfulness of real sorrows 
by surrendering himself to the idealistic impulse which bore 
him away upon an imaginary quest of happiness that always 
ended successfully. An exile, pained by the reflection that 
he was hated by his countrymen, he turned to poetry for con- 
solation, Mrs. Shelley says in her note to Prometheus Un- 
bound, “and built up a world of his own—with the more 
pleasure, since he hoped to induce some one or two to believe 
that the earth might become such, did mankind themselves 
consent.”? From physical pain, also, he found relief in 
poetry. On June 8, 1821, he wrote to Claire Clairmont: 
2 He sent the Olliers the errata of Prometheus Jan. 20, 1821, “a formidable list, 

as you will see”; on June 8, 1821, he notified Charles Ollier that he would have 
Adonais printed in Italy or “transcribed in such a manner as it shall be difficult for 
the reviser to leave such errors as assist the obscurity of the ‘Prometheus.’” Most of 


‘the poems Shelley sent from Italy were revised for the press by Peacock. 
% For further explanation of this point see Mrs. Shelley’s note to The Witch 
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Anything that prevents me from thinking does me good. Read- 
ing does not occupy me enough: the only relief I find springs from 
the composition of poetry, which necessitates contemplations that lift 
me above the stormy mist of sensations which are my habitual place 
of abode. 


He was then writing Adonais, in which the ideal element is 
strong. The composition of poetry that concerned the pas- 
sions and sufferings of men, however, aggravated his illness; 
his work upon The Cenci, he said, kept up the pain in his 
side “as sticks do a fire.”** 

To be consoled after disappointment and to be relieved 
from mental and physical pain, Shelley was obliged often to 
withdraw himself from the realities of life into the insub- 
stantial region of imagination, where through poetry all 
things might be made perfect; yet it was not alone for con- 
solation and relief that he thus withdrew himself, for he was 
one of those who view all things as having a direct relation 
to themselves, but are blind to the innumerable interrela-% 
tions between man and man and between man and the ex- 
ternal world which are perceived rather than felt. Genuine 
altruist in that he wished the good of all men, he was still 
an egoist in that he was unable to perceive any means to that 
end except that which corresponded to his own impulse; and 
though he dreamed of a republic in which all men should be 
equal, he was unwilling or unable to codperate consistently 
with others in a concerted movement for the establishment of 
such a republic. His philosophy was individualistic rather than 
socialistic; this fact is palpable in his idealistic poems of social 
reform, in Laon and Cythna and Prometheus Unbound par- 
ticularly, where we observe one or two personalities of heroic 
dimensions leading and directing the masses or accomplishing 
their regeneration by a supreme sacrifice. These leaders or 
redeemers of humanity always bear a remarkable likeness to 
Shelley or to that character which he strove to exemplify. 
To suppress this egocentric point of view and assume the 


Letter to Peacock, Aug. (probably 22), 1819. 
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character of a mere observer and recorder of the life about 
him involved the negation of every impulse of Shelley’s be- 
ing, and required of him an attitude impartial and critical 
such as, when he maintained it at all, he maintained with the 
greatest difficulty. Consequently it was more pleasant to 
follow the obvious bent of his genius into the realm of the 
ideal than to force himself to undergo vicariously those ex- 
periences of human life which must inevitably revive and 
perpetuate his own past sufferings. 

When Shelley had arrived in Italy in the spring of 1818, 
it was with the intention, apparently, of consummating a 
work more admirable than any he had so far achieved, a 
work which, as he had promised in the Preface to Laon and 
Cythna, should not be worthless. At the time, he was medi- 
tating three subjects for lyrical dramas, Mrs. Shelley tells us 
in the note to Prometheus Unbound.. “One was the story of 
Tasso; of this a slight fragment of a song of Tasso remains. 
The other one was founded on the Book of Job which he 
never abandoned in idea, but of which no trace remains 
among his papers. The third was the Prometheus Un- 
hound.” From Milan early in April, 1818, Shelley had 
written Peacock that he had “many literary schemes and 
one in particular.” The particular one must have been the 
tragedy of Tasso, for in another letter to Peacock dated 
April 20, he says: 


I have devoted this summer, and indeed the next year, to the 
composition of a tragedy on the subject of Tasso’s madness, which 
I find upon inspection is, if properly treated, admirably dramatic and 
poetical. But, you will say, I have no dramatic talent. Very true, 
in a certain sense; but I have taken the resolution to see what kind 
of a tragedy a person without dramatic talent could write. 


Garnett conjectured that Shelley abandoned the tragedy of 
Tasso through reluctance to compete with Byron, with whose 
Lament of Tasso he must have been acquainted.° The 


* Richard Garnett, Relics of Shelley, p. 26. 
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nature of the subject was another obstacle, for from the frag- 
ments he left we may see that it would have been a plot of 
dire passion and human conflict as well as madness, and he 
felt unfitted at the time to undertake such a work. It was 
the business of the dramatist, he perceived, to delineate pas- 
sion, and in this he might succeed; but the necessity of con- 
necting and developing it caused him “an incredible ef- 
fort.”4® In her note to The Witch of Atlas Mrs. Shelley 
says: “Shelley shrunk instinctively from pourtraying human 
passion, with its mixture of good and evil, of disappointment 
and disquiet.” If he felt thus about tragedy in 1820, after 
having written The Cenci, it is not strange that he should 
have refrained from attempting a tragedy based on the mad- 
ness of Tasso, with all the passions of ambition, jealousy, and 
political rivalry it would involve. The drama based on the 
Book of Job may have been postponed because it was of 
greater magnitude than Tasso and less agreeable than Pro- 
metheus Unbound. Of the three meditated dramas the 
Prometheus alone was completed. 

If we take into consideration Shelley’s feeling towards 
realistic drama and his ideal of self-sacrifice, we must per- 
ceive that he yielded to his strongest impulse, that he fol- 
lowed the course of least resistance, in choosing the story of 
Prometheus for his great poem and in subordinating the 
dramatic to the lyrical element in it. In his judgment this 
poem was of a higher character and more original than any- 
thing else that he wrote;*” it was, he said, in his best style 
and was the most perfect of his productions;*® and it was his 
favorite poem, the only one except Adonais for which he 
expressed a particular solicitude.*® (Written “in the merest 
spirit of ideal poetry,””° Prometheus Unbound was the result 

© Letter to Leigh Hunt, April 5, 1820. 

“Letter to the Olliers, Sept. 6, 1819. * Letter to the Olliers, Oct. 15, 1819. 

* Letter to the Olliers, March 6, 1820. ‘‘ ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ I must tell you, 
is my favorite poem; I charge you, therefore, specially to pet him and feed him with 


fine ink and good paper.” 
* Letter to Medwin, July 20, 1820. 
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of Shelley’s complete surrender of his imagination to the 
idealistic impulse, and was composed with as little interfer- 
ence on the part of the structural faculty as the exigencies of 
dramatic art permitted; it made no concession to time or 
place nor any appeal to the taste of the reading public, and, 
he declared later, “was never intended for more than five or 
six persons.”** It was in the highest degree esoteric, as he 
would have said, and was doubtless the dearer to him for 
being so. 

One critic calls Prometheus Unbound “the supreme ex- 
pression in imaginative form of the new spirit of democ- 
racy” which began with the French Revolution.*?} In gen- 
eral this statement is true; but it should be added, in justice 
to Shelley, that the idealized spirit of democracy expressed 
in his poem bears no more definite relation to the practical 
democracy of the nineteenth century than the new earth of 
St. John’s vision bears to the old earth that shall pass away. 
It was in a sense the result of the social philosophy which 
preceded and accompanied the French Revolution, but it is a 
mistake to suppose that Shelley wrote it for the purpose of 
promoting the democratic movement in England and Europe 
at that time. His prose pamphlets and The Mask of An- 
archy were intended to influence public opinion, but in Pro- 
metheus Unbound he visioned the ideal world which, though 
impossible of attainment, should be the wtima Thule of hu- 
man progress. The hero, Prometheus, though not mortal, 
is the type of the perfect man; he is all that Shelley longed 
to be, “happy, high, majestical”;°* he has suffered persecu- 
tion and forgiven his persecutors, has defied power that 
seemed omnipotent, has loved and hoped and persisted, and 
by virtue of these trials he is great, joyous, and free.”* To 

11 etter to Mr. Gisborne, Jan. 26, 1822. In a letter to Ollier, Feb. 16, 1821, 
he said, ‘‘For ‘Prometheus’ I expect and desire no great sale.” 

Vida D. Scudder, in the Introduction to her edition of Prometheus Unbound, 
p. xvi. 


*8 Iulian and Maddalo, line 173. 
* Prometheus Unbound, IV, iv, 570-578. 
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say that by means of Prometheus Unbound Shelley expected 
to accomplish any practical reforms would be to misunder- 
stand his philosophy and disparage his intellect. It was 
again “the desire of the moth for the star,” none the less 
poignant, none the more reprehensible, because it could never 
be satisfied. 

Of interpretations of Prometheus Unbound, as of Brown- 
ing’s Sordello, there is, and in the nature of things can be, 
no end. Those that are best known and most available, 
perhaps most authoritative, were made by Rossetti and Tod- 
hunter nearly half a century ago; Miss Scudder’s interpre- 
tation in the introduction to her edition of Prometheus takes 
account of others which preceded it and is also valuable for 
its own sake.) Rossetti offers the following interpretation of 
the principal characters:°° Prometheus is the Mind of Man, 
Asia is Nature, Jupiter is the anthropomorphic God, a cre- 
ation of the Mind of Man, Demogorgon is the personifi- 
cation of Eternity; he makes no explanation of Panthea and 
Ione. Todhunter gives a considerably different intepreta- 
tion:°® Prometheus is the incarnation of the genius of man- 
kind; Jupiter is the evil principle, apparent as orthodoxy, 
authority, custom, etc.; Demogorgon is the spirit of rebel- 
lion, begotten of Jupiter, but, in a broader sense, Divine 
Justice itself; Panthea is the spirit of divine wisdom, seeing 
into the truth of things; Ione is hope; and Asia is the spirit 
of divine love and beauty. Miss Scudder’s interpretation is: 
Prometheus represents all humanity; Jupiter stands for all 
those institutions, civil and religious, through which the 
authority of law is expressed; Thetis, whom Jupiter marries, 
is false glory; Demogorgon, the offspring of this marriage, 
is Revolution, or intellectual force, acting through reason, 
that makes revolution possible; Asia is the Spirit of Divine 
‘ove; and Panthea is Faith. 

\ ® Rossetti, “Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound: A Study of Its Meaning and Per- 


sonages,” Shelley Society Papers, Part I, pp. 50-72. 
* John Todhunter, A Study of Shelley, Chap. V. 
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It makes little difference whether Prometheus be the 
mind of man, the genius of mankind, or humanity itself, 
except for the sake of consistency within the poem; for if 
the mind or genius of man is bound, man himself is also 
bound. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that Pro- 
metheus is the personification of wisdom which enlightens 
the human mind, not the mind itself." Jupiter is undoubt- 
edly intended to represent the institutions of society, reli- 
gious, political, and social, which have enslaved mankind and 
fettered wisdom. Demogorgon is both an abstraction and a 
personality; the personality is derived from the marriage of 
Jupiter and Thetis, and may be defined as revolution; the 
abstraction, however, is the eternal law which as cause and 
effect governs the operation of fate, time, occasion, chance, 
and change. Asia is the Spirit of Beauty or Love, but she 
may with equal truth be described as the Spirit of Nature— 
not as Nature itself, as Rossetti believed. Panthea and Ione 
may be faith and hope, but it is impossible to ascribe to them 
any definite character. Their function was to comfort Pro- 
metheus in his suffering, to act as messengers between him 
and_Asia, and to rejoice with him in his freedom. 

|The general meaning of the poem, if minor inconsisten- 
cies be disregarded, is clear enough. The long speech of 
Asia in the fourth scene of the second act outlines the history 
of the earth up to the moment of the liberation of Prome- 
theus. In the beginning were Heaven and Earth and Light 
and Love, the elements which we may assume to have 
existed always. Light here is probably not the natural 
phenomenon but the spiritual element later incorporated in 
Prometheus, as Love is the spiritual element later incorpo- 
rated in Asia. Heaven and Earth, of course, represent the 
material part of the universe. Of living things Saturn was 
first, and during his reign men had neither knowledge nor, 
power, but were on the plane of animals and plants. Afte: 


*" The lamp was the emblem of Prometheus. See Prometheus Unbound, III, iti, 
170. 
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Saturn came Jupiter, to whom Prometheus “gave wisdom, 
which is strength,” on the condition that man should be free. 
The reign of Jupiter marks the beginning of law in the 
world, the organization of men into social groups, without 
which progress was impossible. The granting of power to 
Jupiter, therefore, was not inconsistent with the perfect wis- 
dom of Prometheus. The source of evil in Jupiter resided 
in his endowment with supreme power, for 

To know nor faith, nor love, nor law; to be 

Omnipotent but friendless is to reign; 

And Jove now reigned.?§ 


Shelley does not mean that law or order is evil, except 
when it lies within the disposition of a single being. When 
Jupiter broke his contract with Prometheus, not making man 
free but enslaving him, then began the conflict between the 
two, which-is-analogous to the conflict between the Principle 
of Evil and the Principle of Good that has already been 
pointed out in Laon and Cythna. Prometheus sent Hope 
and Love to mankind to comfort them, and also gave men 
the secrets of fire and speech, which enabled them to improve 
their condition materially and intellectually. But men came 
to worship Jupiter rather than Prometheus, and the latter 
was finally separated from Asia, or Love, and bound to a 
rock. Such the state of things is, and has been for three 
thousand years, when the drama opens. The Spirit of Wis- 
dom which enlightens the human mind is not destroyed, but 
has been temporarily curtailed of its power by the influence 
of evil in the person of Jupiter. Yet wisdom lives on in the 
minds of the enlightened few, who are made to suffer all 
the woes that Prometheus suffers. They are sustained by 
hope and faith (Ione and Panthea comfort Prometheus), and 
eventually, as their numbers grow, they shall become so 
strong and so pure through love that evil can no longer ex- 
ist, and with the end of its existence unhappiness on earth 


* Ibid., II, iv, 47-49. 
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will disappear. In Shelley’s drama we do not see clearly 
the slow increase of wisdom in the human mind, but it is 
suggested in the fact that after the cursing of Jupiter at the 
beginning of the struggle, three thousand years pass before 
Prometheus retracts the curse.?® He will remain powerless, 
however, until reunited with Love; on earth, therefore, 

The wise want love; and those who love want wisdom; ~ 

And all best things are thus confused to ill.?° 


The recalling of the curse by Prometheus is the result 
of the growing influence of the Spirit of Love. Asia, the 
embodiment of this Spirit, exiled in a “far Indian vale,” 
awaits the inevitable hour of her return to Prometheus; as 
it draws nearer and nearer, he more and more feels her 
power, though he cannot tell when she will appear. At the 
end of Act I, Panthea leaves Prometheus to find Asia. Act 
II is the account of the journey of Asia and Panthea to the 
Cave of Demogorgon and thence to the place where Prome- 
theus waits in bondage. The last stanza of Asia’s song at 
the end of Act II, in which she is represented as retracing 
the course of human life from old age through manhood, 
youth and infancy to a “diviner day,” is an idealized account 
of that change in the world which will restore it to the con- 
ditions of the Golden Age of Saturn, with the exception, of 
course, that man will not lose the intellectual powers that he 
has acquired through evolution. In Act III Jupiter is 
dragged from his throne by Demogorgon and descends into 
the abyss; Prometheus is released by Hercules, who sym- 
bolizes force, which may be the accompaniment but not the 
cause of the triumph of good over evil; and Asia is reunited 
with her lover. When perfect wisdom is joined with per- 
fect love, humanity shall have attained the ideal state of 
which Shelley dreamed; and since the Spirit of Love is a 
universal spirit, it also transforms nature and harmonizes 
and makes beautiful all forms of life. Men henceforth shall 


” Prometheus Unbound, Act I, lines 12 and 59. ° Tbid., Act I, lines 627-628. 
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be free, equal, and wise, without guilt or pain; yet not pas- 
sionless, nor exempt from chance, death, and mutability: 


~ Love, from its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dead endurance, from the slippery, steep, 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 


And folds over the world its healing wings.*+ 
Ree | 


This great dramatic poem is an ethereal vision, clothed in 
the vague terms of mythology, of the evolution of man from 
a lower to a higher state of civilization. Mrs. Shelley says 
in her note to the poem, “Shelley believed that mankind 
had only to will that there should be no evil, and there would 
be none.” But she says also, in the same note, “Shelley 
loved to idealise the real—to gift the mechanism of the 
material universe with a soul and a voice, and to bestow such 
also on the most delicate and abstract emotions and thoughts 
of the mind.” Readers, and even critics of discernment, 
often misunderstand Shelley in supposing that he expected 
the perfection of man merely because he believed it possible; \. 
they remember that one condition that he postulated for 
human perfection was the abolition of political and religious 
restraints, but they forget the second condition, that universal 
love should become the supreme guide to human conduct. 
The poem was not intended to be, as the prose Philosophical 
View of Reform was intended to be, a guide or handbook of 
reform, but it is not to be despised because it presents no 
practical answer to the problems of human life, unless in- 
deed all forms and degrees of idealism and religious exalta- 
tion are to be discarded as worthless. Its moral argument is 
that man’s regeneration is possible only through the divine 
power of love united with a wise and patient resistance of 
evil, a consummation that is symbolized in the union of Asia 
and Prometheus. Saturated as it is with Shelley’s philo- 
sophical ideas, Prometheus Unbound is to be accepted as the 


* Thid., Act IV, lines 557-561. 
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ultimate authority for the determination of the broad prin- 
ciples which motivated his every word and act. 

With the completion of the last act of Prometheus Un- | 
bound in December, 1819, there closed a year of sustained 
creative activity; but during the year that followed, though 
not idle, Shelley lapsed from his exalted mood, to range 
from the calm reasoning of the prose Philosophical View of 
Reform to the grotesque satire of Swellfoot the Tyrant, or 
the playful idealism of The Witch of Atlas. The first of 
these productions has already been discussed. The second 
was never intended to be taken seriously, and it may be dis- 
missed with the remark that the numerous passages of lovely 
imagery and the occasional elevation of tone from crude 
lampoonery to exalted idealism prove how impossible it was 
for Shelley consistently to act the part of a sophisticated and 
unconcerned spectator in the affairs of life. 

The Witch of Atlas is of a far higher character, and yet 
it, too, is a playful fancy. The Witch, the daughter of 
Apollo and one of the Atlantides,*? was a kind of elfish Asia 
and Prometheus combined, whose “low voice was heard like 
love,” and who drew all creatures together in gentle fellow- 
ship; even “universal Pan” was drawn to her, 


And felt that wondrous lady all alone, 
And she felt him, upon her emerald throne.®3 


The creatures of the earth could not bear the brightness of 
her beauty, the splendor of her love, and so she wove a 
subtle veil to soften that light.** Then she kneaded fire and 
snow and tempered them with love, and so made a winged 
hermaphrodite.*® Mr. Edward Carpenter thinks that in 
having the Witch create this hermaphrodite Shelley prophe- 
sied “the coming of a being who was to combine the char- 
"= The Witch of Atlas, stanzas ii-iv. 


8 Tbid., stanza ix. The influence of the Witch upon nature corresponds to that 
of Asia in Prometheus Unbound. 


** Thid., stanzas xii-xiii. No distinction is here made between beauty and love. 
J 
%° Tbid., stanzas xxxv-xxxvi, xliv-xlv. 
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acteristics of the two sexes, and whose arrival on the Earth, 
and acknowledged sway there, was to be the signal of the 
coming of a new age.’*° Yet the creature never descends to 
the earth, so far as the poem reveals, it does not even speak, 
it has no office except to bear the Witch through the air. Be- 
sides, Shelley would have been the last person in the world 
to wish for the disappearance of the distinctions of sex. The 
Witch of Atlas was, in fact, a particular friend of lovers; 
she not only emboldened them to satisfy the sexual instinct 
without the prerequisite of marriage, but she also used her 
magic to protect them from the ill consequences which ordi- 
narily follow such a violation of the social conventions.*7 
She played many pranks among men, but always with the 
purpose of disconcerting the wicked and assisting the good. 
After all, the poem is but a fantasy, and was probably never 
intended to be taken seriously. 

Another work exhibiting the playful spirit that possessed 
Shelley in the summer of 1820 is his translation of Homer’s 
“F{ymn to Mercury,” accomplished in July.** The “Letter 
to Maria Gisborne,” written the last of June, 1820, which 
has already been discussed in another connection, has the 
same exuberant, care-free spirit. The explanation of this 
curious playfulness in Shelley’s poetry is not forthcoming; 
possibly it was no more than a natural reaction following the 
strenuous and deeply serious labor of the preceding year. 


ENT 


Fully aware of his impulse to shun reality and revel in 
the fanciful and ideal, Shelley recognized in it a limitation 
he would have to overcome if he expected to succeed in the 
delineation of character. As Mrs. Shelley tells us in the note 
to The Cenci, he thought that he was destitute of dramatic 
talent, that he could not formulate and follow the plot of a 

3° Carpenter and Barnefield, The Psychology of the Poet Shelley, p. 20. 


7 The Witch of Atlas, stanzas Ixxvi-lxxvii. 
Letter to Peacock, July 12, 1820. 
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story, and that he “was too metaphysical and abstract, too 
fond of the theoretical and the ideal, to succeed as a trage- 
dian.” He himself asserts in his Preface that his “attention 
has but newly been awakened to the study of dramatic liter- 
ature”; by which statement he would seem to mean that he 
had not studied dramatic literature with a view to writing 
a drama, for we have abundant evidence that he had long 
been a reader of Shakespeare and the Greek tragedians. 
Later in his life he wrote to a friend with regard to Epipsy- 
chidion: “As to real flesh and blood, you know that I do not 
deal in those articles; you might as well go to a ginshop for 
a leg of mutton, as expect any thing human or earthly from 
me.””*°® In certain moods at least he confidently believed 
that idealistic poetry was more likely to bring him immortal 
fame than realistic poetry.*° Yet he had said in the “De- 
fence of Poetry” that the poet ought to clothe, though not 
conceal, his ideal images in the costume of his time;** and 
he was not above feeling the need of an immediate public 
recognition of his genius. 

The obvious means of clothing ideal images in the cos- 
tume of his time was the realistic drama; accordingly, in 
May, 1819, he began the composition of The Cenci.** ‘The 
sad history of Beatrice Cenci was a subject that naturally 
attracted him, because it was the story of a young and beau- 
tiful woman resisting with courage and perseverence the 
persecution at once of an unnatural father, a corrupt gov- 
ernment, and a superstitious and tyrannical religious organ- 
ization. When he had first become interested in the story 
of the Cenci, he had urged Mrs. Shelley to write a tragedy 
on the subject, but she persuaded him to undertake it him- 
self. He did so, and day by day they talked over the 
arrangement of the scenes together; The Cenci was the only 

%° Letter to Mr. Gisborne, Oct. 22, 1821. 
See Prometheus Unbound, Act I, lines 737-757; also the “Letter to Maria 
Gisborne,” lines 1-14. 


““The Defence of Poetry,” Prose Works, III, 110. 
* See the letters to Leigh Hunt May 29 and Aug. 15, 1819. 
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poem that he discussed with her while it was in progress of 
composition.** He was conscious of his limitations as a poet 
and seized this opportunity to remedy them. In dedicating 
the poem to Leigh Hunt he wrote: 


Those writings which I have hitherto published, have been little 
else than visions which impersonate my own apprehensions of the 
beautiful and the just. I can also perceive in them the literary de- 
fects incidental to youth and impatience; they are dreams of what 
ought to be, or may be. The drama which I now present to you is 
a sad reality. I lay aside the presumptuous attitude of an instructor, 
and am content to paint, with such colours as my own heart furnishes, 
that which has been. 


The Cenci was Shelley’s appeal to the public for favor. 
He believed that the story of Beatrice Cenci was “eminently 
dramatic,” and he took particular pains, not only to make a 
play suitable for the stage, but to exclude from it the “pecu- 
liar feelings and opinions” which characterize his other 
poems and to attend “simply to the impartial development 
of such characters as it is probable the persons represented 
really were, together with the greatest degree of popular 
effect to be produced by such a development.” He asked 
Peacock, therefore, to secure its production at Covent Gar- 
den.** On August 15, 1819, he wrote Leigh Hunt that The 
Cenci was “totally different from anything you might con- 
jecture that I should write; of a more popular kind; and, if 
anything of mine could deserve attention, of higher claims.” 
Shelley’s handling of the subject of incest, the basis of the 
play, was as delicate as possible, perhaps; in a letter to Pea- 
cock of September 9, 1819, he says he does not “see how the 
subject forms an objection.” The subject did form an ob- 
jection, however, and the play was refused by the managers 
of the theatre “on the plea of the story being too horrible.” 
Shelley, nevertheless, still believed it “singularly fitted for 


8 Mrs. Shelley relates these facts in her note to The Cenci. 
“Letter to Peacock, July, 1819 (day of month not stated). 
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the stage. At any rate he hoped it would succeed as a 
publication. He had written to the Olliers on March 6, 
1820: “ ‘Cenci’ is written for the multitude, and ought to 
sell well.” The poem sold better than his others, but not 
so well as he hoped, and a little later he wrote to Medwin 
that he did not think much of it.*° He was less modest in 
writing to Hunt, and seemed to think that the alleged in- 
delicacy of his tragedy was merely an excuse for unjust dis- 
crimination against him. “Good Heavens, what would they 
have tragedy!” he exclaimed. “But I fear no censure in 
comparison with your approbation—except that I wrote this 
thing partly to please those whom my other writings dis- 
pleased, and it is provoking to have all sorts of pretences 
assumed against one.”’** 

One reason for the unpopularity of The Cenci, similar to 
but not the same as that which has been mentioned, was the 
exaggeration of evil in some of the characters, particularly 
in the father of Beatrice, without alleging any satisfactory 
motive for it. Shelley seemed to think that because the 
story of his play was a “matter of history” it must be both 
realistic and popular.*® The Cenci is in fact idealistic at base; 
much of it is but an earthly echo of the sublimated senti- 
ments of Prometheus Unbound. Count Cenci is a fair coun- 
terpart of Jupiter, while Beatrice almost succeeds in playing 
the rdle of Prometheus; her failure to persevere in “passive 
resistance” to evil is the evidence of her mortality, as it is the 
measure of Shelley’s reluctant compromise with reality. He 
says in the Preface: 


Undoubtedly, no person can be truly dishonoured by the act of 
another; and the fit return to make to the most enormous injuries 
is kindness and forbearance, and a resolution to convert the injurer 
from his dark passions by peace and love. Revenge, retaliation, 

“° Letter to Charles Ollier, March 13, 1820. 
“Letter to Medwin, May 1, 1820. 


“Letter to Leigh Hunt, May 26, 1820. 
“Tetter to Peacock, July, 1819. 
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atonement, are pernicious mistakes. If Beatrice had thought in this 
manner she would have been wiser and better; but she would never 
have been a tragic character. 


The Cenci unquestionably reveals great dramatic possibili- 
ties, but it also reveals the fact that Shelley was still under 
the spell of his idealistic philosophy. 

The consequence of the cold reception in England of 
Shelley’s two most ambitious poems, Prometheus Unbound . 
and The Cenci, was his loss of confidence in his own powers. 
“<A man like me,” he wrote to Medwin on April 16, 1820, 
“can in fact only be a poet by dint of stinting himself of 
meat and drink to pay his printer’s bill—that is, he can only 
print poems on this condition.” A few months later, July 
12, 1820, he wrote to Peacock, “I wonder why I write verses, 
for nobody reads them.” And then, in a letter to Charles 
Ollier, February 22, 1821, we find him answering his own 
question: “I write what I write chiefly to inquire, by the 
reception which my writings meet with, how far I am fit 
for so great a task, or not.” The “task” was a work of a 
“far higher character” than a popular play, which he hoped 
to execute. During the year 1820, as we have seen, he wrote 
nothing of consequence, and the tone of what he did write 
was playful or even frivolous rather than serious or exalted. 
This falling off was partly a normal reaction from the cre- 
ative enthusiasm of 1819, but it was also due in part to dis- 
couragement, as the letters just quoted show. He does not 
seem to have been able to set himself to the “great task”; 
but we find him again urging it upon Byron, just as he had 
done in 1816, following their first acquaintance in Switzer- 
land, and preceding the composition of Laon and Cythna. 
On April 16, 1821, he wrote to Byron: “Oh, that you would 
subdue yourself to the great task of building up a poem con- 
taining within itself the germs of a permanent relation to the 
present, and to all succeeding ages!” As for himself, he 
wrote to Byron on May 4 that he was indifferent to praise 
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or blame, and so having no incitement to work, should prob- 
ably never “write anything worth calling a poem.” 

The idea of writing a great poem which should contain 
the germs of “a permanent relation to the present, and to all 
succeeding ages,” was associated with the theories expounded 
in the “Defence of Poetry.” In the letter to Byron of May 
4, 1821, already referred to, Shelley speaks of Prometheus 
Unbound, his favorite poem, as very imperfect. For the 
first time in his life, perhaps, he was giving serious thought 
to the technique of poetical composition. He had for years 
been a close student of the ancient Greek poets, and this 
study must have been an excellent lesson in the discipline 
of art. His long poems seem to have been written hastily 
and with less care for grammar and versification than the 
importance that he attached to them should have warranted. 
Laon and Cythna was written in six months, and Prometheus 
Unbound and The Cenci together probably did not actually 
occupy his time for a much longer period, while The Witch 
of Atlas was dashed off in three days. Just how much re- 
vision these poems received before going to the press it is 
impossible to say, but it could not have been much. Begin- 
ning roughly with the year 1821, however, Shelley certainly 
took greater pains with the writing of his poems. The 
manuscript of Hellas, which the author in his’ Preface calls 
““q mere improvise,” has, according to Garnett, “on the aver- 
age ten lines effaced for one retained.”*® Trelawny saw 
Shelley’s first draft of the poem “With a Guitar, to Jane,” 
and described it as a “frightful scrawl,” with words smeared 
and written “one upon the other, over and over in tiers” in 
such disorder that the manuscript “might have been taken 
for a sketch of a marsh overgrown with bulrushes.”°° Out 
of this rude sketch, Shelley promised to make a drawing the 
next day; how delightful a drawing he made we all know. 

.The first sketch in such composition as this may have been 


* Garnett, Preface to the Relics of Sheiley, p. xii. 
° Trelawny, Recollections, p. 78. 
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spontaneous, but the finished product was surely a work of 
art. Shelley never wrote the great poem that he longed to 
write, but he did write a short one on which he worked more 
painstakingly than on any thing else he had ever done. It was 
Adonais, which, in a letter dated June 8, 1821, he asked the 
Olliers to announce for publication. The same day he wrote 
to Claire Clairmont: “I have lately been composing a poem 
on Keats; it is better than anything that I have yet written, 
and worthy both of him and of me.” He had it printed in 
Italy so that he might himself correct the printer’s errors.°** 
This poem, beyond doubt, was written with the most extreme 
care of which Shelley was capable, and it was very likely a 
conscious attempt to reach a compromise between the freedom 
that had marked his early poetry and the restraint which he 
had come to recognize as essential to art. He was proud 
both of “the composition of the poetry, and the taste in 
which it is written,”’” and he was very anxious to hear how 
the public received it. “I confess,” he wrote, “I should be 
surprised if that poem were born to an immortality of obliv- 
ion.”°* He seems, also, to have tried to avoid charging it too 
heavily with his metaphysical ideas, for he wrote to Horace 
Smith on September 14, 1821: “I am glad you like ‘Adonais,’ 
and, particularly, that you do not think it metaphysical, which 
I was afraid it was.” He was much disappointed when he 
heard no news of the wished-for success of the poem. “I can 
write nothing,” he informed Hunt, January 25, 1822; “and 
if Adonais had no success, and excited no interest what in- 
centive can I have to write?” And finally, on April ro, 
1822, he wrote to Mr. Gisborne: “I know what to think of 
Adonais, but what to think of those who confound it with 
the many bad poems of the day, I know not.” Shelley was 
correct in judging Adonais to be technically the most perfect 
and artistically the most polished of his poems, and the fact 


As appears from Shelley’s letter to Mr. Gisborne, June 16, 1821, he sent the 
poem to the printer on that date. 

Letter to Peacock, Aug. (probably 10), 1821. 

8 Letter to Charles Ollier, Nov. 11, 1821. 
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that he could so accurately estimate the comparative merit 
of his diverse works is sufficient evidence that he had gone a 
long way towards acquiring mastery of himself. He had 
misjudged the public taste with respect to The Cenci, but he 
later discovered and acknowledge his mistake; he misjudged 
it to some extent, also, with regard to Adonais, and yet, look- 
ing at the situation from the vantage ground of the twentieth 
century, we can be fairly certain that the poem would have 
had better success if it had come from any one but Shelley. 

Although he was discouraged, he had by no means ex- 
hausted his power of adaptation and improvement. Mrs. 
Shelley continually urged him to devote his genius to such 
work as would bring him greater popularity, believing that 
public applause would give him greater happiness and 
greater mastery over his own powers.°* Shelley himself, 
naturally eager for approval, complained of being unable to 
write because there was no inducement to do so. But he had 
a surprising amount of persistence, even in the face of what 
seemed overwhelming defeat; he might complain and say 
he would write no more, but it was never long until he was 
hard at work again, and always he profited by his former 
mistakes and approached nearer and nearer to a solution of 
the problem of conciliating the ideal with the real without 
losing any of the advantages of either. A few months after 
finishing Prometheus and The Cenci, he wrote to Medwin: 
“T mean to write a play, in the spirit of human nature, with- 
out prejudice or passion, entitled ‘Charles the First.’ So 
vanity intoxicates people; but let those few who praise my 
verses, and in whose approbation I take so much delight, 
answer for the sin.”°? The play was not begun then, but 
it was not forgotten, and early the following year he wrote 
to his publishers: “My next attempt (if I should write more) 
will be a drama, in the composition of which I shall attend 
to the advice of my critics, to a certain degree, but I doubt 


™ See Mrs. Shelley’s note to The Witch of Atlas. 
Letter to Medwin, July 20, 1820. 
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whether I shall write more.”°° These words speak for them- 
selves; they are incontrovertible evidence that Shelley de- 
sired to please the reading public, and that he was willing to 
forego both the subject which was nearest his heart and the 
style which was most natural to him in order to secure that 
end. 

It was neither an easy nor a pleasant task that he set 
himself. “I doubt about ‘Charles the First’,” he wrote to 
Ollier on February 22, 1821; “but, if I do write it, it shall 
be the birth of severe and high feelings . . . and, when once 
I see and feel I can write it, it is already written.” The 
months passed, and still he remained in doubt. Again on 
September 25 of the same year he wrote to his publisher: 
“ ‘Charles the First? is conceived, but not born. Unless I am 
sure of making something good, the play will not be writ- 
ten.” At last he set himself to the task, and on January 11, 
1822, he wrote to Peacock: “I have been long idle, and as 
far as writing goes, despondent, but I am now engaged in 
Charles the 1st, and a devil of a nut it is to crack.” He con- 
tinued to work at it through January, trying to make it, as 
he wrote to another friend, a poem of “higher rank than 
the Cenci as a work of art.”°* But he did not work con- 
sistently, for although the poetry was easy enough for him, 
he could not “seize the conception of the subject as a whole 
yet.”°® The play was abandoned almost as soon as begun. 
Shelley had hoped to sell it and devote the money to the 
aid of Leigh Hunt; but Hunt apparently informed him that 
he could expect no great profit out of the play, and Shelley 
replied almost pathetically: 


Tanto peggio. Indeed, I have written nothing for this last two 
months: a slight circumstance gave a new train to my ideas, and 
shattered the fragile edifice when half built. What motives have I 
to write? I had motives, and I thank the God of my own heart 

Letter to the Olliers, Jan. 20, 1821. 


Letter to Leigh Hunt, Jan. 25, 1822. 
58 Letter to Mr. Gisborne, Jan. 26, 1822. 
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that they were different from those of the other asses of humanity 
who make mouths in the glass of time. But what are those motives 
now! ‘The only inspiration of an ordinary kind I could descend to 
acknowledge would be the earning £100 for you; and that it seems 
I cannot.°® 


Thus ended Shelley’s career as a dramatic writer. But 
what was the “slight circumstance” mentioned in this letter 
which turned his thoughts away from Charles the First? 
Probably it was something which led to the conception of 
The Triumph of Life, his last long poem, which was left 
unfinished. About a year earlier he had told Ollier that he 
aspired to the production of a poem of a far higher character 
than Charles the First, but that the. execution of it would 
“require some years.”°” And again in September, 1821, we 
find the following significant hint: “Pride, that ruined Satan, 
will kill ‘Charles the First,’ for his midwife would be only 
less than him whom thunder has made greater. 1 am full of 
great plans; and, if I should tell you them, I should add to 
the list of these riddles.”°* This enigmatic statement surely 
can mean nothing less than that Shelley hoped to write a 
poem of Miltonic magnitude, and that in the achievement of 
this proud ambition, Charles the First would be neglected. 
It seems almost certain, therefore, that in the spring of 1822 
he abandoned Charles the First for The Triumph of Life,” 
which was a work better suited to his genius and one that he 
would in all probability have completed if he had not died 
in the midst of the task.* 

Letter to Leigh Hunt, March 2, 1822. 

“Letter to Charles Ollier, Feb. 22, 1821. 

* Letter to Charles Ollier, Sept. 25, 1821. 

“Shelley may have thought once of writing a long poem entitled The Creator. 
In a letter to Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne, June 5, 1821, he had said: “My unfortunate 
box! it contained a chaos of the elements of Charles the first. If the idea of the 
Creator had been packed up with them it would have shared the same fate; and that, 
I am afraid, has undergone another sort of shipwreck.” And on June 30, Mary 
wrote to them: “The ‘Creator’? has not yet made himself heard.” See Dowden, Life 
of Shelley, II, 413, note. 


® Dowden (II, 506) points out the similarity between The Triumph of Life and 
certain poems of Dante and Petrarch. 
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Though idealistic in treatment, The Triumph of Life is 
realistic in subject-matter. It was the last step in Shelley’s 
advance towards a satisfactory compromise between an ex- 
cess of optimism for the future of man and an excess of 
pessimism for the present, between pure idealism and stark 
realism, between desire within and restraint without as they 
were reflected in his poetry. “The poem,” Dowden thinks, 
“contains the promise for Shelley’s poetry, and perhaps for 
Shelley’s life, of a reconcilement between his pursuit of the 
ideal and his dealings with actual events and living men and 
women.”** At least it shows a power of self-criticism 
which might have saved him in the future from further con- 
flicts between his own impetuous desires and the restraints 
imposed by the external world. For in The Triumph of 
Life none escape destruction or captivity except those who 
abstain from joining the pageant of life, that is to say, those 
who have attained self-knowledge and self-mastery. Kings, 
statesmen, philosophers, poets, and many others who have 
attained immortality are bound to the car of life; even Plato 
is there, but Socrates is not, nor Jesus.°° The great lesson 
of the poem, as regards Shelley’s own conflict, is that to be 
happy and free one must conquer himself and keep aloof 
from the passions and the turmoil of life. The same idea, as 
has already been pointed out, appears incidentally in “The 
Boat on the Serchio,” written in the summer of 1821. If 
Shelley had not solved the problem of life (the fragment 
ends with the question, What is Life?), he had at least 
learned to study it objectively and consequently to conform 
more willingly to its requirements, which is in a sense to 
avoid it. 

Yet he could not keep wholly aloof from the turmoil of 
life and do the work he longed to do. He had his word to 

“Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 506. Todhunter (“Notes on The Triumph of 
Life,” Shelley Society Papers, Pt. I) says, “In these last two poems Shelley touches 
ground in the actual world, and with no unsure foot, as he never did before.” 


° The Triumph of Life, lines 208-293. The names of Socrates and Jesus are not 
mentioned; their absence from the pageant, however, is clearly implied. 
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say about the settlement of this turmoil, and he was impa- 
tient to be heard. When, therefore, with one or two excep- 
tions, he heard only bitter denunciation from the critics, and 
received bills instead of checks from his publishers, it is small 
wonder that he became disheartened, that at times he lost 
interest in poetry. If he was to fail as a poet, then indeed 
he might as well avoid the issues of life. As appears from 
his letter to Peacock, dated January 11, 1822, he had asked 
his friend to secure him a position with the India Company 
somewhere in the Orient. “I wish I had something better 
to do,” he wrote, “than furnish this jingling food for the 
hunger of oblivion, called verse.” He was troubled, too, by 
what the psychologists might call an inferiority complex; 
his association with Byron always discouraged him and weak- 
ened his confidence in his own poetic powers.°® In May, 
1822, he wrote to Horace Smith: “I do not write—I have 
lived too long near Lord Byron and the sun has extin- 
guished the glow-worm; for I cannot hope with St. John, 
that ‘the light came into the world, and the world knew it 
nov.” Shelley’s four years in Italy had been years of suffer- 
ring—suffering in victory as well as in defeat. His opposition 
to the powers of this world was growing weaker and less con- 
fident, and in 1822 he seemed almost ready to surrender. 
He had won a victory, indeed, in conquering or almost con- 
quering himself, but even his victory was one of submission 
and fraught with more of suffering than of joy. 

® Shelley had written to Peacock, Aug. (probably 10), 1821, “I write nothing, 
and probably shall write no more.” This statement may be explained by the fact 


that he was then visiting Byron at Ravenna. When he returned to Pisa, he seems to 
have recovered his spirits, for he was soon at work on a new poem, Hellas. 


CHAPTER XI 


FREEDOM AND CONFUSION IN LOVE 


I 


EING human, Shelley was not without self-seeking, or 
Bae impulses; but from early youth the pre- 
dominant impulse in the composition of his nature was 
benevolence, or, in the broadest sense of the word, love— 
the impulse to secure the welfare of others by giving to 
them a portion of his possessions or of himself. His ebul- 
lience demanded an outlet in immediate activity, of which 
the channel or direction was determined in earlier life by 
theories born of his youthful reading and a speculative 
thinking that had little of the critical in it, and in later life 
by such a modification of the theories as it has been our busi- 
ness to study. We have observed in the preceding chapters 
the course of the impulse’s activities and their results in the 
general human relations of religion, politics, and philan- 
thropy, and in poetry. Closely akin to this general benev- 
olence is the love of man for woman as it played its réle in 
Shelley’s life. The sympathy of benevolence was so strong 
in him that the zone of division between it and love (in its 
restricted meaning) grew so narrow in some of the incidents 
in his life as to leave us several nearly or quite unsolvable 
puzzles—as even apparently to have been puzzling and con- 
fusing to Shelley himself. 

In the first two books we followed through its English 
period Shelley’s development by means of experience in 
love; and coming now to the Italian period, we have first to 
consider his relations with Claire Clairmont, particularly as 
they affected his connubial happiness. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remind the reader that to Shelley marriage was 
merely a social convenience, that he refused to acknowledge 
it as an insuperable barrier to the love of all women but one, 
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and that he inclined, in fact, to the view that love is increased 
by division. When he had eloped with Mary Godwin in 
1814, he had taken Claire along, and had thereby in- 
curred a responsibility for her welfare that he tacitly accepted 
throughout the rest of his life. But the presence of Claire 
in the household of Mary and Shelley, themselves long un- 
married, naturally made complications, and in the spring of 
1815, it had been necessary to send Claire away. When, 
however, they went to Switzerland in 1816, Claire went 
with them and there or earlier formed a liaison with Byron. 
Whether Mary and Shelley had knowledge of this affair or 
not—and it is not improbable that they hoped for a per- 
manent union between Claire and the noble poet—they 
acquiesced in it. But Byron refused to be bound by Claire’s 
love, and consequently when her child, Allegra, was born, 
Shelley became of necessity the guardian of both it and its 
mother. Soon the gossips were whispering that Shelley was 
the child’s father. It was partly to escape this scandal that 
they went to Italy in 1818, where Allegra was surrendered 
to the care of Byron. Claire naturally wished to have fre- 
quent intelligence of her child, and as Byron refused to 
answer her letters, she importuned Shelley to assume the 
burden of correspondence with him. The course of Shel- 
ley’s relations with Byron, largely concerned with Claire and 
her child, we have already traced, and we have seen that it 
led eventually to mutual suspicion between the two poets. 

Claire’s lonely and friendless position and the unhappi- 
ness she suffered on account of Allegra, whom she could not 
see or hear from regularly, naturally called forth Shelley’s 
warmest sympathy. Besides, he regarded himself as partly 
to blame for her situation. His affection for Claire had 
fluctuated, sometimes closely approaching love. In the au- 
tumn of 1814 he had written in his notebook the warning to 
“beware of weakly giving way to trivial sympathies,” and to 
content himself “with one great affection,” and it was only 


* Letter to Byron, May 4, 1821. 
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when Claire was sent away the following spring that peace 
in the family was secured.” Now, in 1820, Shelley was 
older and, presumably, wiser, and Claire, too, was no longer 
the frivolous young girl she had been; but their. characters 
had not essentially changed, and they were too sympathetic, 
too emotional, just as in 1814, to live together intimately 
without indulging in familiarities which were to say the least 
dangerous. Asa consequence of this situation, and for other 
reasons, it was impossible for Mary and Claire to live to- 
gether in peace, as Mrs. Mason (Lady Mountcashell) per- 
ceived; and it was by her advice and assistance that on 
October 20, 1820, Claire secured a position as governess in 
the family of Professor Bojti at Florence.’ 

Shelley might say to Byron that Claire’s letters were 
childish and absurd, and beg him to treat her with indulgence 
because of her weakness;* but in his letters to Claire, he 
writes not as one addressing a child, but with the fervor al- 
most of a lover. “The first two or three letters of Shelley 
to Claire,” says Dowden, “written when the sense of her 
desolate position was keen with him, contain utterances 
which, if we did not know how ardently Shelley gave him- 
self away in friendship, might be regarded as the speech of 
a lover.”’ On October 29, 1820, he wrote to her: 


But for Mrs. Mason, I should say, come back immediately and 
give up a place so inconsistent with your feelings—as it is, I fear 
you had better endure—at least until you come here. You know, 
however, whatever you shall determine on, where to find one ever 
affectionate Friend, to whom your absence is too painful for your 
return ever to be unwelcome. I think it moreover for your interest 
to observe certain 


What it was that it was to her interest to observe we are not 
informed. In the same letter he complains that he has suf- 
fered “a violent access” of his disease since she went away, 
with a return of the spasms he used to have. 


*See pp. 99-101. “Letter to Byron, Sept. 17, 1820. 
* Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 349. ° Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 350. 
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As to the pain, I care little for it; but the nervous irritability 
which it leaves is a great and serious evil to me, and which, if not 
incessantly combated by myself and soothed by others, would leave 
me nothing but torment in life. I am now much better. Medwin’s 
cheerful conversation is of some use to me, but what would it be to 
your sweet consolation, my own Clare? 


It seems, therefore, that he desired her to live with them 
not merely because he sympathized with her, but also be- 
cause he wanted her to sympathize with him—he wanted 
to be petted and soothed. 

It appears from this letter, and from several others of 
this period, that Shelley was writing secretly to Claire 
through Mrs. Mason, and that Mary, in particular, knew 
nothing at all about the correspondence. In the next letter 
to Claire, some time the next month, he urges her to make 
some excuse to leave her employment with the Bojtis, with- 
out, however, offending them in such a way as to preclude 
the possibility of continuing with them if she could find 
nothing better. ‘The only consideration to make you hesi- 
tate, 7s how far such a step would offend Mrs. Mason—that 
is, how far it would affect any future aid you might derive 
from her.” At the close of the letter he asks that it be torn 
up. Claire was back with the Shelleys on November 21, and 
remained with them till just before Christmas. On January 
16, he thanks her for her “kind and tender letter” that Mrs. 
Mason gave him, adding, “I had several times been going 
to write to you, to request you to love me better than you do 
—when meanwhile your letter arrives.” He then speaks of 
his nervousness, his sensibility to pleasure and pain. “You 
will ask me naturally enough where J find any pleasure? 
The wind, the light, the air, the smell of a flower affects me 
with violent emotions. There needs no catalogue of the 
causes of pain.” He concludes rather sadly, “I took up the 
pen for an instant only to thank you,—and, if you will, to 


° Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 358 and 385. 
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kiss you for your kind attention to me, and I find I have 
written in ill spirits, which may infect you.” 

February 16 he writes a note of three or four lines, send- 
ing money and saying, “A thousand thanks for your affec- 
tionate letter, which to me is as water in the desert.” His 
letter of February 18, 1821, is calmer than usual and not 
more affectionate than their relationship would lead one to 
expect, a letter of brotherly advice for the most part. On 
April 2, he wrote to Claire on the same sheet with Mary, 
and it is worth noting that the tone of this letter is much less 
affectionate than that of the letters which he sent without 
Mary’s knowledge. In a note of April 13, 1821, after re- 
lating a fright they had all had about Shelley’s money affairs, 
he tells her: “Whatever I have or have not, however, is dear 
to me in possession chiefly as an instrument of your peace and 
independence.” He did not write often, because Mary was 
writing regularly; in his letter of April 29, he explains this 
fact and assures Claire that he is as deeply interested in her 
welfare as ever, but refrains from using terms of unusual 
affection. It seems that Shelley’s letters to her were most 
tender just after she had left him, and as the time of their 
separation lengthened, his ardor cooled. Claire was with 
him and Mary again in the autumn, until November 1, 1821, 
when she returned to Florence. On December 11, Shelley 
asks her to write him a confidential letter. ‘Do not think,” 
he adds, “that my affection and anxiety for you ever cease, 
or that I ever love you less although that love has been and 
still must be a source of disquietude to me.” And again, 
“Tell me dearest what you mean to do, and if it should give 
you pleasure come and live with us.” Ina letter of Decem- 
ber 31, he assures Claire that Mary does not see the letters 
he writes to her or those he receives from her. 

His next letter, postmarked March 26, 1822, is the op- 
posite of affectionate. It seems that Claire had proposed 
some wild scheme for stealing Allegra from the convent 
where Byron had placed her; it was a scheme, Shelley told 
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her, “pregnant with irremediable infamy to all the actors in 
it except yourself.” She had thought of going to Vienna, 
and he acquiesced in the plan. “If you think well, this sum- 
mer go to Vienna; but wherever you go or stay, let the past 
be the past.” And further in the letter: “I send you fifty 
Francesconi—six more than your income—as you have made 
some expenses for Mary and me, I know not what. Pray 
acknowledge the receipt of it.” The coolness of this letter, 
which one is inclined to attribute to Claire’s proposal for 
stealing Allegra, indicates that Shelley had begun to realize 
the selfish manner in which she was utilizing his affection for 
her. At any rate, something had altered his attitude towards 
her. Claire was with the Shelleys April 15, 1822," and after 
she had gone again, his letters were kinder than the one 
quoted above, but they never afterwards became as ardent 
and tender as they had been. 

There is evidence that, apart from her jealousy of Shel- 
ley’s love, Mary did not get along well with Claire. In her 
journal of July 4, 1820, Claire rimes jestingly of her quar- 
rels with Mary: 


Heigh-ho! the Claire and the Ma 
Find something to fight about every day. 


And Mary writes in her journal on July 8: “A better day 
than most days, and good reason for it, though Shelley is 
not well. Claire away at Pugnano.”*® There was trouble 
between the two again the following summer, and they 
ceased to correspond.® This time Shelley became peace- 
maker, as he often did. On June 22, 1821, he wrote to 
Claire: “I am trying to persuade Mary to ask your pardon,— 
I hope that I shall succeed. In the mean time, as you were 
in the wrong you had better not ask hers, for that is unnec- 
essary, but write to her—if you had been in the right you 
* Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 493. 


* Both these quotations are in ibid., p. 331. 
* Claire had visited Mary on June 21. See ibid., p. 418. 
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would have done so.” Whatever we may think of the eth- 
ical value of this proposal, Shelley seems to have been fairly 
successful. But his best efforts could not maintain peace be- 
tween the two women. Their temperaments were incom- 
patible; they could not get along before they met Shelley 
nor after his death. Late in her life, when she was living 
with her son, Sir Percy Florence Shelley, at Field Place, 
Mary was sometimes visited by Claire, but she received little 
comfort from such visits. Mrs. Marshall tells this story of 
one of Claire’s visits to Mrs. Shelley: 


Her daughter-in-law had so little idea of what her associations 
were with Clare, that on one occasion when Miss Clairmont was 
coming to stay at Field Place, and Lady Shelley, who did not like 
her, expressed a half-formed intention of being absent during her 
visit and leaving Mrs. Shelley to entertain her, she was completely 
taken aback by the exclamation which escaped Mary’s lips, “Don’t 
go, dear! don’t leave me alone with her! she has been the bane of 
my life ever since I was three years old.”1° 


Was Shelley in love, then, with Claire? Properly speak- 
ing, he was not. Yet she was personally attractive, she was 
affectionate, and she was unfortunate. It is easy to under- 
stand, therefore, how Shelley, who was often ill and who 
always craved sympathy and feminine tenderness, could 
sometimes be led into the attitude of the lover. He never 
did idealize Claire; on the contrary, it was her human weak- 
ness, her instability and helplessness that appealed to his 
masculine sense of protectiveness, and sometimes appealed 
so strongly that the sympathy in his words and manners had 
the semblance of love. From all the information that is avail- 
able, it seems that Claire did not leave Shelley’s society at 
any time voluntarily, though it should not be too hastily as- 
sumed that she was in love with him.** On May 31, 1822, 


Mrs. Marshall, Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, II, 312. 

“William Graham, in his Last Links with Byron, Shelley, and Keats, represents 
Claire as having said in her old age that she loved Shelley. Graham also hints at 
improperly intimate relations between Claire and Shelley. This book, however, is 
not to be taken as authority. 
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when Claire was thinking of going to Vienna, he wrote to 
her: “I think you would be happier here, and indeed always 
either with or near me,—but on this subject your own feel- 
ings and judgment must guide you.” It must be remem- 
bered that he had known Claire practically as long as he had 
known Mary, and that she had lived in his household al- 
most continually since 1814 in a relation as intimate at least 
as that of a sister. Shelley cannot be said to have ever been 
actually in love with Claire; but there certainly were times 
when he felt towards her an attachment which, in tender- 
ness, approached the passion of love. 


II 


Love in its highest sense meant something else, or per- 
haps we should say something more, to him than he felt for 
Claire; it meant even more than he felt ordinarily for Mary. 
Love with Shelley was a hunger for communion with one 
who should be the embodiment of the very Spirit of Love or 
Beauty, and who should therefore be the counterpart of the 
ideal that he cherished in his mind and heart. This ideal he 
conceived to be a likeness of himself, only free from the im- 
perfections of mortality that cling to all that bears the human 
form. In the essay “On Love” he thus defines his concep- 
tion of love: 


We dimly see within our intellectual nature a miniature as it 
were of our entire self, yet deprived of all that we condemn or 
despise, the ideal prototype of everything excellent and lovely that we 
are capable of conceiving as belonging to the nature of man. Not 
only the portrait of our external being, but an assemblage of the 
minutest particles of which our nature is composed; a mirror whose 
surface reflects only the forms of purity and brightness; a soul within 
our own soul that describes a circle around its proper Paradise, which 
pain and sorrow and evil dare not overleap. To this we eagerly 
refer all sensations, thirsting that they should resemble or correspond 
with it. The discovery of its antitype; the meeting with an under- 
standing capable of clearly estimating our own; an imagination 
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which should enter into and seize upon the subtle and delicate pecul- 
jarities which we have delighted to cherish and unfold in secret; with 
a frame whose nerves, like the chords of two exquisite lyres, strung 
to the accompaniment of one delightful voice, vibrate with the vibra- 
tions of our own; and of a combination of all these in such propor- 
tions as the type within demands; this is the invisible and unattainable 
point to which Love tends; and to attain which, it urges forth the 
powers of man to arrest the faintest shadow of that, without the pos- 
session of which there is no rest nor respite to the heart over which 
it rules. 


The same conception of love appears in the fragmentary 
“Essay on the Literature, the Arts, and the Manners of the 
Athenians,” written in 1818 contemporaneously with the 
translation of Plato’s Symposium. 

Throughout his life Shelley had been more or less in- 
fluenced by this view of love in his relations with women. 
It had affected his intercourse with Harriet Westbrook, with 
Miss Hitchener, with the Boinville ladies, and with Mary 
Godwin. Its intellectual nature is evident in the strong at- 
traction which middle-aged women of culture had for him. 
For Mrs. Boinville, with whom he was on visiting terms in 
1813 and 1814, he felt an extraordinary admiration. Ina 
letter to Peacock from Rome April 6, 1819, he wrote of her: 
“T could not help considering Mrs. B., when I knew her, as 
the most admirable specimen of a human being I had ever 
seen. Nothing earthly ever appeared to be more perfect 
than her character and manners.” He had not been long in 
Italy before he met another lady of similar age who pleased 
him greatly. This was Mrs. Gisborne, who taught him 
Spanish and read Calderon with him. “She is a very amiable 
and accomplished woman about forty-five,” he wrote to 
Hogg, July 25, 1819, “and resembles Mrs. Boinville in her 
acquirements, her freedom from certain prejudices and the 
gentleness of her manners, though she does not approach our: 
lost friend in the elegance and delicate sensibility of her: 
mind.” When Shelley and Mary went to Pisa to live, they 
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met Lady Mountcashell and Mr. Tighe, who were living 
together as Mr. and Mrs. Mason. Mrs. Mason proved to 
be another middle-aged woman whose intellectual gifts ap- 
pealed to Shelley. On April 5, 1820, he wrote to Leigh 
Hunt of her: 


She is everything that is amiable and wise, and he is very agree- 
able. You will think it my fate either to find or to imagine some 
lady of 45, very unprejudiced and philosophical, who has entered 
deeply into the best and selectest spirit of the age, with enchanting 
manners, and a disposition rather to like me, in every town that I 
inhabit. But certainly such this lady is. 


It would be interesting to know just what proportion of the 
credit for Shelley’s attachment to such a woman is to be 
assigned respectively to her intellectual endowments, her 
philosophical and unprejudiced spirit, and her affection for 
him. Doubtless all three were essential to the winning of 
his admiration. 

These three intellectual ladies of forty-five were none of 
them the ideal woman whose image dwelt in Shelley’s mind. 
In the winter of 1820, however, he met one whom for a 
while he thought to be the antitype of his ideal. She was 
Emilia Viviani, a beautiful Italian girl whose envious step- 
mother had caused her to be shut away in the Convent of St. 
Anna in Pisa, until some man should be found willing to ac- 
cept her as a bride without dowry. On November 29, Claire 
went with Pacchiani to see Emilia in her convent; the next 
day she went again, and on December 1, Mary accompanied 
her. Shelley saw her for the first time in company with 
Medwin and Pacchiani soon afterwards, but the exact day is 
not known.'* Mary visited Emilia very frequently, as her 
journal shows,** and while she and Shelley gave her pres- 
ents of jewels, birds, and books, Claire instructed her in the 
English language. Emilia wrote (in Italian) ardent, effu- 

“Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 370. 


“ Thid., pp. 359-360. Dowden quoted extracts from the journal for December 
and part of November. 
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sive letters to Shelley as her “dear Brother,” and to Mrs. 
Shelley as her “most dear sister,” the “adored Mary.” To 
the latter she wrote on December -24, 1820: “You seem to 
me a little cold sometimes, and that causes me an uncomfort- 
able feeling; but I know that your husband said well when 
he said that your apparent coldness is only the ash which 
covers an affectionate heart.’ And again in an undated let- 
ter she wrote to Mary: 


Give my tenderest salutations to your dear husband and my good 
brother. Yesterday night Claire narrated to me part of his history. 
His many misfortunes, his unjust persecutions, and his firm and in- 
nate virtue in the midst of these terrible and unmerited sorrows, 
filled my heart with admiration and affection, and made me think, 
and perhaps not untruly, that he is not a human creature; he has 
only a human exterior, but the interior is all divine. The Being of 
all beings doubtless sent him to earth to accredit virtue and to give 
an exact image of Himself.'* 


Through January and at least a part of February, 1821, 
the Shelleys continued to pay frequent visits to Emilia, but 
it is likely that before the beginning of the latter month 
Shelley’s enthusiasm for the imprisoned girl had consider- 
ably diminished. On January 2, 1821, he wrote to Claire: 
“T see Emilia sometimes, who always talks of you and la- 
ments your absence. She continues to enchant me infinitely; 
and I soothe myself with the idea that I make the discomfort 
of her captivity lighter to her by demonstration of the inter- 
est which she has awakened in me.” Just two weeks later he 
wrote again to Claire: 


I see Emily sometimes; and whether her presence is the source 
of pain or pleasure to me, I am equally ill-fated in both. I am deeply 
interested in her destiny, and that interest can in no manner influence 
it. She is not, however, insensible to my sympathy, and she counts it 
among her alleviations. As much comfort as she receives from my 
attachment, I lose.— 


The letters from which these extracts are taken are quoted more fully in Dow- 
den’s Life of Shelley, II, 373-377: 
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There is no reason that you should fear any mixture of that 
which you call love. My conception of Emilia’s talents augments 
every day. Her moral nature is fine—but not above circumstances— 
yet I think her tender and true—which is always something. How 
many are only one of these things at a time! 


At Emilia’s request Shelley wrote for her a petition to the 
Grand-Duchess of Tuscany, and on February 18, 1821, he 
wrote to Claire to ask her to help him arrange for its pres- 
entation. In April he learned that arrangements were being 
made for Emilia’s marriage, though it was undecided to 
whom, and he was greatly relieved at this news.** June 
came, and Emilia’s marriage was put off to September.*® 

She was married in September, but before that time Shel- 
ley had become thoroughly disillusioned and had lost inter- 
est in her. On September 14, he wrote to Byron concerning 
her: 


My convent friend, after a great deal of tumult, &c., is at length 
married, and is watched by her brother-in-law with great assiduity. 
This whole affair has taught me to believe that convents may be 
well enough for young children, but that they are the worst possible 
places for them as soon as they begin to be susceptible of certain 
impressions. “They have made a great fuss at Pisa about my intimacy 
with this lady. Pray do not mention anything of what I told you; 
as the whole truth is not known and Mary might be very much 
annoyed at it.1” 


What he “told” Byron and what was the “whole truth” that 
would annoy Mary remain enigmatic. To read into them 
conduct derogatory to Shelley is made difficult by his letter 
of January 26, 1822, to Mr. Gisborne on the same subject: 
“T could tell you some most singular facts on this subject of 


that Convent, but as they belong to a part of human nature 
from which I shrink, I will be silent of these.” Although ° 


* Letter to Claire Clairmont, April 29, 1821. 

* Letter to Claire Clairmont, June 22, 1821. 

This letter was published for the first time in the Julian Edition of Shelley’s 
Works. 
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she did not know all, Mary knew sufficient to dispel the halo 
which even she at first had placed above Emilia’s head. In 
a letter to Mrs. Gisborne March 7, 1822, she explained what 
she knew of the close of Shelley’s relations with Emilia: 


Emilia married Biondi; we hear that she leads him and his mother 

(to use a vulgarism) a devil of a life. The conclusion of our friend- 
ship (a la Italiana) puts me in mind of a nursery rhyme, which runs 
thus— 

As I was going down Cranbourne lane, 

Cranbourne lane was dirty, 

And there I met a pretty maid, 

Who dropt to me a curtsy; 

I gave her cakes, I gave her wine, 

I gave her sugar candy, 

But oh! the little naughty girl, 

She asked me for some brandy. 
Now turn “Cranbourne Lane” into Pisan acquaintances, which I 
am sure are dirty enough, and “brandy” into that wherewithal to 
buy brandy (and that no small sum ero), and you have the whole 
story of Shelley’s Italian Platonics.1§ 


It was a sordid enough end to a story that had begun with so 
much romance. ; 

Yet if we wish to moralize upon Shelley’s experience, 
we may be thankful for this affair with Emilia because with- 
out it we should not have one of his most beautiful and 
original poems, the Epipsychidion. ‘The date of its compo- — 
sition is uncertain. Dowden supposes that it was not written 
until January, 1821,'° but Mrs. Marshall gives the date as 
December, 1820.?° At any rate it was finished by the middle 
of February, 1821, for on the sixteenth of that month Shel- 
ley sent it to his publisher, together with the “Ode to 
Naples” and a sonnet, with the following instructions: 


*8 This letter is printed in Mrs. Marshall’s Life and Letters of Mary Wollstone- 
craft Shelley, 1, 329-331- 

* Dowden, Life of Shelley, II, 379. 

*° Mrs. Marshall, Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, I, 276. 
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The longer poem, I desire, should not be considered as my own; 
( indeed, in a certain sense, it is a production of a portion of me al- 
\ready dead;/ and in this sense the advertisement is no fiction. It is 
to be published simply for the esoteric few; and I make its author a 
secret, to avoid the malignity of those who turn sweet food into 
poison; transforming all they touch into the corruption of their own 
natures. My wish with respect to it is, that it should be printed 
immediately in the simplest form, and merely one hundred copies: 
those who are capable of judging and feeling rightly with respect to 
a composition of so abstruse a nature, certainly do not arrive at that 
number—among those, at least, who would ever be excited to read 
an obscure and anonymous production; and it would give me no 
pleasure that the vulgar should read it.?4 


On October 22, 1821, he wrote to Mr. Gisborne: 


The Epipschydion (sic) is a mystery. As to real flesh and blood, 
you know that I do not deal in those articles; you might as well go 
to a ginshop for a leg of mutton, as expect any thing human or 
earthly from me. I desired Ollier not to circulate this piece except 
to the evvero., and even they, it seems are inclined to approximate 
me to the circle of a servant girl and her sweetheart. But I intend 
to write a Symposium of my own to set all this right. 


Shelley’s Symposium was never written, unfortunately, 
and if we are so profane as to probe the labyrinthine myster- 
ies of his poem (his publishing it is our justification), we 
must proceed, falteringly and often missing the way, without 
his illumination. The only part of the poem that needs ex- 
planation is that beginning with line 190 and ending with 
line 383, which contains the story of his love experiences. 
The first section embraced within these limits deals-with the 
period of his boyhood, and recites again the experience al- 
ready related in the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” 


There was a Being whom my spirit oft 
Met on its visioned wanderings, far aloft, 


74 Letter to Charles Ollier, Feb. 16, 1821. 
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In the clear golden prime of my youth’s dawn 


She met me, robed in such exceeding glory, 


That I beheld her not.2? 


The next section tells of the beginning of his search for the 
antitype of this visioned Being, and of how he met the first 
object of his love: 


One whose voice was venomed melody 
Sate by a well, under blue night-shade bowers; 
The breath of her false mouth was like faint flowers, 
Her touch was as electric poison. . . .78 


If this passage has reference to any real woman whom we 
know that Shelley loved, that woman can be none other than 
Harriet Westbrook. If we look for symbolism, we may find 
in the well a symbol of the school, and in the nightshade 
bowers a symbol of mercenary love. Shelley believed, as 
we have seen, that Harriet was false to him.”* In the next 
section he dismisses in three lines all those minor experi- 
ences in love before his meeting with Mary: 


And some were fair—but beauty dies away: 
Others were wise—but honeyed words betray: 
And One was true—Oh! why not true to me??® 


It is hardly likely that these lines are intended to be applied 
specifically, as may be seen from the use of plural forms. 
Harriet Grove was probably in Shelley’s mind when he wrote 
the first line just quoted; the second line could refer to no 
person so appropriately as Miss Hitchener; the third line 
may refer to Cornelia Turner, who was true to the man she 
loved, though she did not love Shelley. The question in 
the latter part of the line does not necessarily mean that the 
person referred to was actually untrue to him. 


” Epipsychidion, lines 190-200. *8 Tbid., lines 256-259. 

*The passage seems too harsh to refer to Harriet, and it may be that Shelley 
was thinking of an Oxford experience of which we have no record. 

 Evipsychidion, lines 269-271. 
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The experience that is next related corresponds very 
closely to his struggle between love and duty in the spring of 
1814: 

Then, as a hunted deer that could not flee, 

I turned upon my thoughts, and stood at bay, 
Wounded and weak and panting; the cold day 
Trembled, for pity of my strife and pain. 

When, like a noon-day dawn, there shone again 
Deliverance. One stood on my path who seemed 
As like the glorious shape which I had dreamed, 
As is the Moon, whose changes ever run 


Into themselves, to the eternal Sun; 
The cold chaste Moon... .7° 


This new object of his love, who was like the “cold chaste 
Moon,” was without question Mary Godwin, whom he met 
soon after the period of his admiration for Mrs. Boinville 
and her daughter. For a time he was wholly subject to 
Mary’s influence: 


And I was laid asleep, spirit and limb, 
And all my being became bright or dim 
As the Moon’s image in a summer sea, 


According as she smiled or frowned on me.?? 


The next section deals with experiences which Shelley ob- 
viously wished to keep secret, but with the knowledge of his 
life that we have it is possible to derive a good deal of in- 
formation from his hints. Thus he writes—and his words 
must be quoted at length: 

What storms then shook the ocean of my sleep, 

Blotting that Moon, whose pale and waning lips 

Then shrank as in the sickness of eclipse ;— 

And how my soul was as a lampless sea, 

And who was then its Tempest; and when She, 

The Planet of that hour, was quenched, what frost 

Crept o’er those waters, till from coast to coast 


*° Epipsychidion, lines 272-281. 7" Thid., lines 295-298. 
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The moving billows of my being fell 

Into a death of ice, immovable ;— 

And then—what earthquakes made it gape and split, 
The white Moon smiling all the while on it, 

These words conceal:—If not, each word would be 
The key of staunchless tears. Weep not for me!?® 


This passage could hardly describe anything else than the 
conflict, probably exaggerated, between faithful love of Mary 
and a disturbing affection for Claire that at times Shelley 
could not repress. This conflict has already been discussed, 
and it is necessary only to call attention to the correspondence 
between the prose account of it and the poetical and mystical 
account. Claire well answers to the symbol of Tempest, or 
the Planet that caused the Tempest (later in the poem she 
is called a Comet); and Mary continues to be the placid, 
smiling Moon. 

At last came the very embodiment of the Spirit that 
Shelley worshipped: 


Soft as an Incarnation of the Sun, 

When light is changed to love, this glorious One 
Floated into the cavern where I lay, 

And called my Spirit, and the dreaming clay 
Was lifted by the thing that dreamed below 

As smoke by fire, and in her beauty’s glow 

I stood, and felt the dawn of my long night 

Was penetrating me with living light: 

I knew it was the vision veiled from me 

So many years—that it was Emily.?® 


He then likens Emilia and Mary in their influence over him 
to the sun and moon respectively in their influence over the 
earth. He also addresses Claire Clairmont as a Comet, and 
bids her join them again (it will be remembered that she 
was away in Florence, except for occasional visits, when this 
poem was written): 


* Ibid., lines 308-320. * Thid., lines 335-344. 
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Thou, too, O Comet beautiful and fierce, 

Who drew the heart of this frail Universe 
Towards thine own; till, wreckt in that convulsion, 
Alternating attraction and repulsion, 

Thine went astray and that was rent in twain; 

Oh, float into our azure heaven again! ° 


The last line is but a repetition of the invitation, often occur- 
ing in his letters to Claire, to return and live with him and 
Mary. The last part of the poem, comprising about one- 
third of the whole, is an idealized version of his plan to 
retire with Mary to some solitary island in the AXgean Sea— 
Emilia displacing Mary in the poem as his companion. 

The interpretation of Epipsychidion here given is in 
most respects the one that is commonly accepted. All who 
read the poem can see that the person likened to the Moon 
is Mrs. Shelley; the person likened to the Sun is openly 
named as Emilia. Todhunter thinks that the “Comet, beau- 
tiful and fierce” is Shelley’s first wife;** but that could not 
be, because the person referred to is asked to join Shelley 
and his circle of friends, and Harriet had been dead several 
years. Todhunter also records the opinion of Rossetti that 
in the line “And some were fair—but beauty dies away,” 
Shelley means Mrs. Boinville’s daughter Cornelia; that in 
the line “Others were wise—but honeyed words betray,” he 
refers to Mrs. Boinville herself; and that in the line “One 
was true—oh! why not true to me?” he refers to Mrs. Tay- 
lor, a second daughter of Mrs. Boinville to whom Ros- 
setti thought Shelley addressed the poem “Stanzas: April, 
1814.”°?. But Todhunter thinks of Epipsychidion rather as 
a love-myth than as a veiled story of the author’s personal 
experiences, though he admits that the personal element is 
involved. Every youth, according to his interpretation, 

* Epipsychidion, lines 368-373. 
*Todhunter, A Study of Shelley, p. 244. 


° Tbid., p. 245. Todhunter says that Rossetti thought Shelley “hopelessly in love” 
with Mrs. Taylor when this poem was written. 
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starts out in search of an ideal of the Good, the True, or the 
Beautiful. He meets three Titanesses. First he meets 
Lilith or Desire, and on her begets demons of passion that 
pursue him ever after; then he meets Eve, or Disillusion, 
who gives him the fruit of knowledge, and he is cast out of 
his youthful paradise; then he meets the Madonna, the Re- 
conciler, the perfect law of liberty, the Virgin Mother of 
pure love.** In Shelley’s search, Harriet would then repre- 
sent Lilith, Mary would stand for Eve, and Emilia would 
be equivalent to the Madonna. 

Shelley was not in love with Emilia in the same sense in 
which he had at first been in love with Mary; if he had been, 
it is not likely that he could have recovered so easily. But 
if circumstances had been in 1820 and 1821 like those under 
which he met Mary in 1814, he might have so loved Emilia. 
We have seen that he had been unusually affectionate in his 
letters to Claire in the autumn of 1820, after she had been 
advised by Mrs. Mason to leave Shelley’s home. His turn- 
ing to Claire for confidences would indicate a corresponding 
coolness between him and Mary. The continuation of this 
coolness, joined with the repression of his love for Claire— 
who was with them again in December, 1820—might have 
been sufficient reason for his turning to love of the idealistic 
type as a relief. Emilia’s character and circumstances were 
such as to fit her perfectly for the object of such ideal love. 
If the misunderstanding between him and Mary had devel- 
oped into a serious rupture, as had been the case with Har- 
riet, and if the revelation of unsuspected (and unpleasing) 
traits in Emilia had not come so quickly, his ideal love for 
her would have been more likely to become a passion of real 
love. When he discovered that Emilia was not the pure and 
noble creature that he had imagined, his change of feeling, 
towards her was as if he had been in a trance and had been 
rudely awakened. In “The Zucca,” written, Mrs. Shelley 


3 Tbid., p. 243. 
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says, in January, 1822, Shelley defines his ideal of love in 
a few lines: 


I loved—Oh no, I mean not one of ye, 

Or any earthly one, though ye are dear 
As human heart to human heart may be;— 

I loved, I know not what—but this low sphere 
And all that it contains, contains not thee, 

Thou, whom seen nowhere, I feel everywhere.*# 


Shelley’s error lay in his attempting to give the object of this 
love a human form, the very error that in Alastor he had 
warned himself and others to avoid. In his calmer moments 
he clearly recognized his own weakness. On June 18, 1822, 
he wrote to Mr. Gisborne: 


The “Epipsychidion” I cannot look at; the person whom it cele- 
brates was a cloud instead of a Juno; and poor Ixion starts from the 
centaur that was the offspring of his own embrace. If you are 
anxious, however, to hear what I am and have been, it will tell you 
something thereof. It is an idealized history of my life and feelings. 
I think one is always in love with something or other; the error, and 
I confess it is not easy for spirits cased in flesh and blood to avoid it, 
consists in seeking in a mortal image the likeness of what is perhaps 
eternal. 


III 


In his relations with Claire Clairmont, Shelley had con- 
fused sympathy with love, and in his relations with Emilia 
Viviani he had confused ideal love with human passion; in 
his relations with Jane Williams, too, he was led into error, 
confusing the genial emotion of friendship with the passion 
of love. For Shelley more than other men needed to be 
soothed, to be sympathized with, to be loved. There were 
three principal causes of this great need: his perpetual ill 
health, his isolation from society, and his failure to win 
recognition as a poet. No one ever valued the praise of his 
friends more than Shelley, and he received praise from few 


“The Zucca,” iii, 1-6. 
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others; and no one felt more keenly the coldness of his 
friends, of whom he expected an unfailing enthusiasm and 
sympathy which scarcely allowed for the instability of opin- 
ion and the variation of temper which are inherent in human 
character. When he craved consolation, for whatever rea- 
son, he seemed unable to understand why his wife or his 
intimate friends could not soothe him; apparently he made 
no allowance for a similar need on their part or for a tem- 
perament, unlike his own, which may be affectionate and 
sympathetic, but which is not demonstrative or readily al- 
tered from one mood to another as occasion may require. 
The physical pain he suffered induced a nervous irritability, 
he told Claire, which if not constantly soothed by others 
would leave him nothing in life but torment.*® The spirit 
of melancholy which often visited him in these last years 
was the result largely of the conditions just described, and 
naturally he sought relief in poetry. Out of the depths 
of his own unhappiness came that which, after all, is the 
most precious part of his work—the lyrics of personal sor- 
row, made universal and immortal by their kinship with that 
vague and poignant sadness and heaviness of heart which at 
times we all feel in varying degrees. 


Rarely, rarely, comest thou 
Spirit of Delight! 


Thus begins one of his mournful songs of 1821. In another 
entitled “Mutability,” he touches the depths of dejection: 


Virtue, how frail it is! 
Friendship how rare! 
Love, how it sells poor bliss 
For proud despair! 


Man can only dream, but even dreams bring disillusionment 
at last. So he writes in the last stanza of this poem: 


** Letter to Claire Clairmont, Oct. 29, 1820. 
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Whilst skies are blue and bright, 
Whilst flowers are gay, 

Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day; 

Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 

Dream thou—and from thy sleep 
Then wake to weep. 


Thus we come back again and again to that feeling which 
grew more and more strong in Shelley towards the end of 
his life—the consciousness that if he was to find happiness 
at all he must find it in the mere trivialities of the passing 
hour. When he was in this mood, he was like an invalid or 
a child, demanding and deserving more attention, more sym- 
pathy, more indulgence than other people dare to ask. 

For reasons either circumstantial or inherent in her own 
character, Mary was unable to devote herself to Shelley in 
companionship, in sympathy, in constant and demonstrative 
affection, and in all the other ways in which he craved her 
devotion. As the wife of Shelley she had many and difficult 
duties to perform. She must read extensively, study Greek 
and Italian, write novels, attend to household affairs, and 
look after her children; and in addition to these occupations 
she must be companion, reader, copyist, and comforter to her 
husband. During her eight years with him she bore him 
four children and lost a fifth by a very dangerous miscar- 
riage. Percy Florence, born in the autumn of 1819, was 
the only one that survived Shelley. The bearing of these 
children, the caring for them in frequent illnesses, and the 
grieving for the deaths of all but one, naturally made it im- 
possible for Mary to devote herself to her husband so entirely 
as she had done during the first months of their union. And 
Shelley, not conspicuous for reasonableness and acquiescence 
in the limitations that life put upon his desires, often com- 
plained of Mary’s neglect of him and sometimes sought 
elsewhere the consolation that she did not offer. In the au- 
tumn of 1818 his dejection, vividly portrayed in the “Lines 
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Written among the Euganean Hills,” was partly the result 
of the death of little Clara, but it was increased by Mary’s 
grief and consequent inattention to himself. Such was the 
case after the death of William in the summer of 1819, when 
her despair was even deeper than in 1818.°° Shelley’s de- 
jection is clearly expressed in the fragment, first published 
in Garnett’s Relics of Shelley, entitled “Is Not To-day 
Enough?” 


Is not to-day enough? Why do I peer 

Into the darkness of the day to come? 
Is not to-morrow even as yesterday? 

And will the day that follows change thy doom? 
Few flowers grow upon thy wintry way; 

And who waits for thee in that cheerless home 
Whence thou hast fled, whither thou must return 
Charged with the load that makes thee faint and mourn? 


Another poem of three stanzas, written in 1821, may 
have referred to what he thought was the waning of Mary’s 
love for him. The title is simply “To-————,” and the 
last stanza is: 


After the slumber of the year 

The woodland violets re-appear, 

All things revive in field or grove, 

And sky and sea, but two, which move, 
And form all others, life and love.?* 


On June 18, 1822, when Mary was just recovering from her 
miscarriage, Shelley wrote to Mr. Gisborne: 


I only feel the want of those who can feel, and understand me. 
Whether from proximity and the continuity of domestic intercourse, 
Mary does not. The necessity of concealing from her thoughts that 
would pain her, necessitates this, perhaps. It is the curse of Tantalus, 
that a person possessing such excellent powers and so pure a mind 

** Shelley expresses his loneliness in two fragments of verse addressed to Mary; 


see the Poetical Works, IV, 22. 
7 Poetical Works, IV, 88-89. 
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as hers, should not excite the sympathy indispensable to their appli- 
cation to domestic life. 


The thoughts that would have pained Mary probably re- 
lated to Godwin, for, as we have seen, Shelley had since the 
summer of 1820 refused to comply with his demands for 
money and had also intercepted his letters to Mary in order 
to save her the pain of hearing her father’s perpetual com- 
plaints. He had informed Godwin that Mary had consented 
to his intercepting the letters to begin with, but whether she 
continued to consent we do not know; it is probable that 
some of the misunderstandings between Shelley and Mary 
in the last years of their life together were due to difference 
of opinion respecting Godwin. On May 29, 1822, he wrote 
to Mrs. Godwin to explain why he did not show his wife 
Godwin’s letters, which he received through Mrs. Mason: 


Mary is at present about three months advanced in pregnancy, 
and the irritability and languor which accompany this state is always 
distressing, and sometimes alarming. I do not know even how soon 
I can permit her to receive such communications, or even how soon 
you and Mr. Godwin would wish they should be conveyed to her, 
if you could have any idea of the effect. 


The irritability and languor he speaks of had their share 
in stamping upon Shelley’s mind the impression that Mary 
did not feel for him or understand him. On May 31, he 
wrote to Claire asking her opinion of Godwin’s pretensions 
upon his resources. “This question you cannot answer in a 
letter, but I should be very glad to hear your opinion on it; 
meanwhile I do nothing. Mary has been very unwell; she 
is now better, and I suppose it will be necessary to make the 
Godwins a subject of conversation with her—at present I 
put off the evil day.” His idealistic impulse rendered him 
less fit than the ordinary man for appreciating the household 
virtues of a wife or for sharing her love and care with some 
other object of her affection. Shelley’s children, though he 
loved them unreservedly, were the cause of more uneasiness 
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to him perhaps than he ever realized. It was Ianthe who was 
partly responsible for his unhappiness with Harriet; it was 
Mary’s preoccupation with her children that kept her from 
fully adjusting herself to Shelley’s habits of life; it was her 
grief over the deaths of three of these children that brought 
on, or helped to bring on, his fits of melancholy and dissatis- 
faction with her; and it was finally her irritable temper dur- 
ing the period preceding childbirth that was to some extent 
the cause of her inability to enter into his intellectual life in 
the way he expected. Mary changed and sobered more rap- 
idly than Shelley, largely because the cares, the detailed 
responsibilities, and the griefs of motherhood bound her 
more closely to the realities of life than his freer habits had 
bound him; consequently their points of view did not merge 
as do those of most happily married couples. 

During the last year and a half of his life, Shelley was 
the constant companion of Edward Elliker Williams and 
much in the society of his handsome wife, Jane. Williams 
accompanied him on his boating excursions and Jane enter- 
tained him with music and songs. He first met them about 
the middle of January, 1821. On January 16, he wrote to 
Claire: “The Williamses are come, and Mrs. W. dined here 
today, an extremely pretty and gentle woman, apparently 
not very clever. I like her very much.” Two or three 
months later, in an undated letter written on the same sheet 
with Mary’s letter, he wrote again to Claire: “The Wil- 
liams’s (sic) come sometimes: they have taken Pugnano. 
W. I like, and I have got reconciled to Jane.” In another 
letter to Claire, June 8, 1821, he wrote: “We see a good deal 
of the Williamses, who are very good people, and I like her 
much better than I did.” In still another letter to Claire,. 
June 22, he says: “We see the Williams’s constantly— 
nice, good-natured people, very soft society after authors: 
and pretenders to philosophy.” To Medwin, who had 
known Williams and his wife before they met the Shelleys, 
he wrote on August 22: “We see the Williams’s every day, 
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and my regard for them is every day increased; I hardly 
know which I like best, but I know that Jane is your 
favourite.” 

It seems that Edward and Jane Williams, in their differ- 
ent ways, provided Shelley the companionship and the con- 
solation which Mary no longer adequately supplied. They 
were “serene people,”** and more than anything else at this 
stage of his life he wanted serenity. To Mr. Gisborne he 
wrote on January 12, 1822: “The Williams’s are well. Mrs. 
W., more amiable and beautiful than ever, and a sort of 
spirit of embodied peace in our circle of tempests. So much 
for first impressions!” His first impression of her had, as 
we have seen, been unfavorable. On January 25, he wrote 
to Horace Smith to ask him to buy a harp that he wanted to 
present to Mrs. Williams, but his friend could not or did not 
wish to lend him the necessary money, and he finally bought 
her a guitar, the presentation of which became the subject 
of one of his most pleasing poems. In a letter to Mr. Gis- 
borne, June 18, 1822, Shelley writes first of Mary’s inability 
to understand him, and then of the Williamses: 


The Williams’s are now on a visit to us, and they are people who 
are very pleasing to me. But words are not the instruments of our 
intercourse. I like Jane more and more, and I find Williams the 
most amiable of companions. She has a taste for music, and an 
elegance of form and motions that compensate in some degree for 
the lack of literary refinement. Mrs. Gisborne knows my gross 
ideas of music, and will forgive me when I say that I listen the 
whole evening on our terrace to the simple melodies with excessive 
delight. I have a boat ...and we drive along this delightful bay in 
the evening wind, under the summer moon, until earth appears an- 
other world. Jane brings her guitar, and if the past and the future 
could be obliterated, the present would content me so well that I 
could say with Faust to the passing moment, “Remain thou, thou 
art so beautiful.” 


387 etter to Claire Clairmont, April 11, 1822. 
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During these days, when Shelley appeared to be much hap- 
pier than usual, Mary was ill, having not yet recovered from 
her “most debilitating miscarriage,” and being still “too un- 
well to rise from the sofa.”*° 

Most of the verses inspired by Jane Williams were writ- 
ten in 1822. The poem beginning “The serpent is shut out 
from paradise,” was sent to Williams, January 26, 1822,*° 
though Forman, in his edition of the poet’s works, placed it 
among the poems of 1821. It shows too clearly that Shelley 
was not happy with Mary, and that the evident happiness 
of Williams with his wife only increased his misery. An- 
other poem placed among the work of 1821 is that entitled 
“To —————” and beginning “One word is too often pro- 
faned.” The verses on “The Zucca,” written in January, 
1822, tell in veiled form the story of how Jane’s sympathy 
revived Shelley’s drooping spirits in the winter of 1821- 
1822. “The Magnetic Lady to her Patient” grew out of 
Mrs. Williams’s practice of relieving Shelley’s physical pain 
by throwing him into an hypnotic trance. This means of 
soothing the poet had been first used by Medwin, who says: 
“The imposition of my hand on his forehead, instantly put 
a stop to his spasms, and threw him into a deep slumber, 
which for want of a better name has been called somnam- 
bulism.”** The poem beginning “When the lamp is shat- 
tered” is the lament of Shelley the idealist over the fact that, 
even in love, familiarity with the real must destroy the illu-_ 
sion of the ideal. “To Jane—the Invitation” describes the | 
pleasure of an outdoor excursion. 


I leave this notice on my door, 

For each accustomed visitor :— 

“T am gone into the fields 

To take what this sweet hour yields;— 

Reflection, you may come to-morrow, 
Letter to Leigh Hunt, June 19, 1822. 


© Williams’s Journal, p. 36. 
“Medwin, Life of Shelley, p. 269. 
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Sit by the fireside with Sorrow.— 
You with the unpaid bill, Despair,— 
You tiresome verse-reciter, Care,— 
I will pay you in the grave,— 
Death will listen to your stave. 
Expectation, too, be off! 

To-day is for itself enough; 

Hope in pity mock not Woe 

With smiles, nor follow where I go; 
Long having lived on thy sweet food, 
At length I find one moment’s good 
After long pain—with all your love, 
This you never told me of. 


Better than anything else, perhaps, these lines reveal 
Shelley’s state of mind in 1822 and the change that had 
come over him; he had discovered that diversion, compan- 
ionship, physical activity are more to be desired sometimes 
than intellectual stimulation, particularly after the hope of 
great intellectual achievement grows weak. In this poem the 
poet is preparing for an excursion of pleasure with Jane; the 
next, “To Jane—the Recollection,” tells how he remembers 
and lives over again the events of the excursion. The best 
known of the group, “With a Guitar, to Jane,” paints a de- 
lightfully fanciful picture of himself as Ariel and of Edward 
and Jane Williams as Ferdinand and Miranda; Ariel fol- 
lows them and watches over them, and asks for his services 
a very simple fee of Miranda— . 


From you he only dares to crave, 
For his service and his sorrow, 
A smile to-day, a song to-morrow. 


The verses “To Jane” commemorate the power of her songs 
to soothe him: 
Though the sound overpowers, 


Sing again, with your dear voice revealing 
A tone 
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Of some world far from ours 
Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one. 


The last of the group, “Lines Written in the Bay of Lerici,” 
describes how Shelley remained sitting alone in the moon- 
light on the terrace of Casa Magni, hearing over again in 
memory the voice of Jane, who has just left him, and feel- 
ing the touch of her hand on his brow. 


And thus, although she absent were, 
Memory gave me all of her 

That even Fancy dares to claim:— 
Her presence had made weak and tame 
All passions, and I lived alone 

In the time which is our own; 

The past and future were forgot, 

As they have been, and would be, not. 
But soon, the guardian angel gone, 
The daemon reassumed his throne 

In my faint heart. 


The closing lines of this poem constitute a mournful con- 
fession of the poet’s mental stress and heaviness of spirit: 


Too happy they, whose pleasure sought 
Extinguishes all sense and thought 

Of the regret that pleasure leaves, 
Destroying life alone, not peace! 


The question inevitably arises, Was Shelley in love with 
Jane Williams? If to find delight in being with her was to 
love her, he was. But in speaking of Shelley’s love one 
ought always to define his terms. To love is not synonymous 
with to be in love. He did not love her in the way he loved 
Emilia, or Claire, or Mary; yet he loved her, loved her be- 
cause of her beauty, her gentleness, and her power to soothe. 
With her music, her unintellectual preoccupation with mere 
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living, and her quiet mastery of both herself and him, she 
satisfied his need of rest instead of stimulating his mind and 
exciting his nerves. She kept him away from books and 
stilled the busy machinery of his mind; she fed him upon 
lotus, as it were; and all his desires were appeased, and he 
longed to blot out the past and the future, to dwell forever 
in the present, charmed by the touch of her hand or the sound 
of her voice. There was no passion in this love, no jealousy, 
no sense of exclusive possession, no equal exchange of vows. 
Edward Williams read most of the poems that Shelley wrote 
to Jane, and apparently he did not think the poet a rival for 
her love. In certain things Shelley did not admire Mrs. 
Williams. She was not intellectual, and sometimes she was, 
or appeared to him to be, selfish. So he wrote to Claire on 
May 29, 1822: 


Williams seems happy and content, and we enjoy each other’s 
society. Jane is by no means acquiescent in the system of things, and 
she pines after her own house and saucepans to which no one can 
have a claim except herself. It is a pity that any one so pretty and 
amicable should be so selfish. 


It will be remembered that the Shelleys and the Williamses 
were living together in the same house at Lerici. Two days 
later he wrote to Claire again: 


Jane the other day was very much discontented with her situ- 
ation here, on account of some of our servants having taken some- 
thing of hers, but now, as is the custom, calm has succeeded to storm, 
to yield to the latter in accustomed vicissitude——Mary, though ill, is 
good. 


It does not seem, therefore, that his love for Mrs. Williams 
was one which could ever have been a master passion such 
as his love for Mary had been in 1814. It was rather a form 
of self-indulgence, like the taking of opium, which was dan- 
gerous but soothing and not positively forbidden. 
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IV 


In this chapter Shelley’s love experience during the last 
four years of his life has been presented in its three most 
important phases: first, the confusion of love and sympathy 
in the case of Claire Clairmont; secondly, the confusion of 
human love and ideal love in the case of Emilia Viviani; and 
thirdly, the surrender to the soothing influence of compan- 
ionship with Jane Williams. In the first instance, Shelley 
Was conscious, at least at times, of a conflict between his 
affection for Claire and his love for Mary. In the second 
case, the human love which he bore for Mary was not con- 
sidered by him as conflicting with the ideal love which he 
felt towards Emilia, except, of course, in so far as he con- 
fused ideal and human love. /In the third instance, he was 
merely supplementing Mary’s love for him with something 
that satisfied a need which he recognized that his wife’s love 
ought to satisfy but did not. The ideal love for Emilia was 
also supplementary to the human love he felt for Mary; but 
in that case both were felt as necessary, and he had ceased to 
expect Mary to evoke both types of love, if indeed he had 
ever expected it. His friendly interest in Claire, his ideal- 
ization of Emilia, and his gratitude for the gentle comrade- 
ship of Jane were not in themselves bad; his difficulty was 
in being unable clearly to distinguish these emotions from 
the emotion appropriate to conjugal love. In the case of 
Jane Williams, her good sense prevented him from commit- 
ting himself as completely as he had done in the affair with 
Emilia. 

It is very significant that Shelley’s love of Jane Williams 
came during the last few months of his life, because it was a 
love which had to do with reality and the present moment 
instead of a future and imagined time, and because it was 
one love in which he received far more than he gave. The 
facts revealed in this chapter support and supplement what 
has been said in other chapters concerning the change that he 
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underwent during his last two years. He was no longer a 
weaver of dreams of man’s future happiness, as when he 
wrote Prometheus Unbound, or an ambitious artist poring 
over the problems of real life, asin The Cenci or Charles the 
First; he was rather like some disillusioned seeker for the 
Fountain of Perpetual Youth, who, perceiving that youth 
and its chance of happiness are fast passing away, arrests his 
course, abandons his fond design, and spends his days idly 
loitering about the pleasant groves and lakes of some quiet 
forest. At length his study had become not the welfare of 
mankind, nor the discovery of his love-ideal, but the satis- 
faction of his desire for immediate, sensuous happiness; and 
when, listening to the sound of Jane’s singing to the accom- 
paniment of the guitar, he was lulled into forgetfulness of 
the past and disregard for the future, the greatest misfor- 
tune he could feel was the cessation of that voice, with the 
consequent breaking of the magic spell that soothed his 
nerves and shut away from his mind his own disappointments 
and the cares of the world. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONCLUSION 


ae remarked to friends that at thirty he had lived 
as much as most men who die at ninety. This seeming 
paradox is literally true. The range of his experience was 
not extraordinarily extensive, but within its scope he lived 
intensely and exhaustively. What he felt, he felt to the 
depths of his soul; and what he did, he did with his whole 
heart. The capacity of a man’s life is, after all, largely de- 
termined by the measure of his desires. Shelley’s desires 
were infinite, and he pursued them to the limit of his power. 
Since contentment, however, comes not from desire, but from 
the fulfillment of desire, he who would be content must not 
ask more of life than life has to give, must adjust his desires 
to the capabilities which the world allows for their satisfac- 
tion. Such an adjustment Shelley was very reluctant to 
make; consequently his life, turbulent with conflict and re- 
peatedly checked by disappointment, now joyous with exu- 
berance of hope and now cheerless in defeat, offered little 
opportunity for deep and lasting happiness. 

Nature had endowed him with certain broad impulses, 
chief of which were the impulse to teach and the impulse to 
love. Upon these fundamental springs of action he early 
superimposed a philosophy, born of the study of various 
eighteenth-century writers and of Godwin in particular, 
which took no account of man’s innate selfishness or of the 
numerous prejudices and traditions that have grown out of 
his social experience, and which admitted no other limit to 
human progress than perfection itself. Out of the two im- 
pulses to love and to teach operating through this philosophy 
grew his desire to reform the world and his zeal for its 
accomplishment. 

Subsidiary to these were two other impulses, the egoistic 
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and the altruistic, which translated themselves in Shelley’s 
life as the desire for personal happiness and the desire for 
universal happiness. The symbol of Shelley’s desire for per- 
sonal happiness was a beautiful and intellectual woman, his 
ideal mate, whose antitype he sought in the real world. 
Once found, this idealized woman became for him at one and 
the same time, pupil, teacher, friend, and wife. Attributing 
to her all the virtues of the symbol, he expected her to co- 
operate with him, to be his second self, in conveying the mes- 
sage of freedom to the people of the earth. Thus his egoistic 
and altruistic impulses were fused, but imperfectly so; for 
he found no woman with whom he could permanently iden- 
tify his ideal, and the responsibilities of domestic life proved 
irreconcilable with perfect devotion to humanitarian work. 

In theory Shelley had reduced life to a very simple 
formula: the individual finds his happiness in promoting the 
happiness of the whole people. But he soon discovered that 
life is very much more complex than he had anticipated, and 
he was neither prepared nor disposed to resolve that com- 
plexity. Each new relationship further confused the identity 
of rights and duties, and involved him more inextricably in — 
moral perplexities. He was driven to a double conflict: con- 
flict with the world and conflict with himself. The conflict 
with the world was paramount in his early years. It orig- 
inated in his attempt to impose upon society a theory, or a 
system of philosophy, which society was unwilling to accept; 
and it extended eventually to concrete acts in violation of 
law and custom. Later there developed a conflict within 
himself between his idealistic impulse, which tended to de- 
tach his thoughts from real life, and the growing conviction 
that his personal interest as well as his obligation to society 
demanded that he adjust himself to external circumstances. 

To the casual observer it may appear that Shelley oscil- 
lated between periods of activity in the practical world and 
periods of withdrawal into an inner world from which the 
outer was excluded. As a matter of fact, Shelley never 
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withdrew from the world; on the contrary, he employed 
every available means to assert himself to the world. The 
most that can be said is that its rejection of his cherished ideals 
produced in him a feeling of despondency and isolation. The 
transfer of his energies from political and religious reform 
propaganda to poetry was rather a change of method than a 
withdrawal. His prose writings were addressed to practical 
minds in a practical, matter-of-fact style; his poetry was in- 
tended not merely to satisfy his frustrated impulse to ideal- 
ism, but to excite the imagination and sympathy of others 
who were capable of appreciating his high purposes. The 
two activities were not mutually exclusive but complemen- 
tary. The excursion into the practical sprang from a con- 
dition within the inner ideal and was an effort to substitute 
(in a practical way, of course) a form of the ideal for the 
actually existent. In turn the rebuff of that effort brought 
with it something which served to modify by humanizing 
the inner ideal. Thus the tendency of his mind was more 
and more in the direction of conciliation. 

The history of the various impulses and conflicts in Shel- 
ley’s life, as the organization of the present study indicates, 
divides itself logically as well as chronologically into three 
periods. Each of these periods is characterized in general 
by some such sequence as the following: first, the undertak- 
ing of a course of action calculated to satisfy some potent 
desire; secondly, the partial or apparent consummation of 
this desire; thirdly, the disillusionment or realization of fail- 
ure; and finally, the melancholy resulting from disappoint- 
ment. This sequence cannot be reduced to a formula equally 
applicable in each period, yet in a broad sense it is present in 
each and helps us to Cindleksienne the nature of Shelley’s 
development. 

In the first of these Pe nad covering roughly the years * 
1810 to 1814, Shelley was actuated by the desire to reform 
the world by imposing upon it his philosophical system. 
With boyish enthusiasm he set up a theoretical standard for 
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himself, for government, for the entire social organization; 
then he attempted to realize that standard as applied to his 
own conduct in the face of all opposition, and at the same 
time to persuade others, individually and collectively, to 
follow his example, with the view, eventually, of overturn- 
ing the existing order and substituting for it the order belong- 
ing to his theoretical system. He went to Ireland in the 
early part of 1812 with the confident expectation that the 
Irish, and afterwards other peoples, would readily accept and 
put into execution the principles which he announced in the 
pamphlets that he wrote and published for the occasion. The 
initial optimism of these weeks in Dublin marked the climax 
of his activity in the first period. After this failure his en- 
thusiasm for immediate world-reform began to decline, and 
for the first time he devoted himself seriously to poetry, 
which seemed to be the best means of preserving his ideals 
for posterity. He was no less confident of ultimate success, 
but the date of its consummation was pushed further into the 
future. Throughout these early years his dominant con- 
scious impulse was altruistic. His marriage to Harriet 
Westbrook was inextricably involved in his desire for social 
reform. It was the inability to effect a satisfactory fusion of 
benevolence and conjugal love which, added to many other 
disappointments, produced his first great unhappiness and 
created the most important crisis of his life. 

The second period began with the emotional disturbance 
of the early part of 1814 and extended approximately to the 
date of his departure from England in the spring of 1818. 
His dominant purpose in this period was egoistic, the grati- 
fication of his desire for personal happiness. Philosophical 
benevolence was vanquished for a time by passionate love. 
After his elopement with Mary Godwin it seemed that at 
least one great desire of Shelley’s life was satisfied. That in 
the end it proved otherwise was due largely to his failure to 
discriminate between,the ideal and the real in love. When 
the first frenzy of this egoistic passion had subsided, the 
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altruistic impulse again asserted itself, assuming now the 
form of philanthropy. After sacrificing a large part of his 
prospective inheritance with little advantage to anybody, he 
perceived the impossibility of fully satisfying this desire. 
During his last two years in England he attempted to adjust 
himself to his environment, but soon found that no adjust- 
ment was possible except by the repudiation of his most cher- 
ished principles and ideals. The same obstacle had prevented 
his reconciliation with his father. He began to understand, 
though imperfectly, that his own peculiarity more than the 
heartlessness of his fellow creatures was responsible for his 
isolation, and that they were as powerless as he to remedy 
the situation. Previously his conflict had been mostly ex- 
ternal—he had sought to achieve his desires in the face of 
the restraints imposed by society—but henceforward the in- 
ternal conflict of his reasonable self with his impulsive self 
began to be paramount. The tragic deaths of Fanny and 
Harriet intensified this internal strife. If his first reaction 
to these events was one merely of pain, the next was re- 
morse, and the next was searching self-analysis. 

The desire for achievement in poetry, which had begun” 
to make itself felt as early as 1815, constituted the principal 
motivating force of Shelley’s third period, covering his years 
of residence in Italy. It became most active and most pow- 
erful in 1819 with the composition of Prometheus Unbound 
and The Cenci. After 1819 the direction of his purpose was 
considerably altered—in fact it was altered in The Cenci— 
by the introduction of a subsidiary motive, the desire to win 
immediate popular recognition. His failure as a poet con- 
sisted rather in the fact that others did not acknowledge his 
achievement than in any incapacity on his part. A third mo- 
tive, supplementing the primary motive of the desire for 
poetical recognition and yet also counteracting it, was his 
desire to love and be loved by women. This motive was 
directly responsible for Epipsychidion and many of his best 
lyrics, but in the main it interfered with the concentration of 
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his powers upon a poetical work of magnitude. His inabil- 
ity to find adequate satisfaction of this desire increased the 
melancholy that had grown deeper and heavier in his mind 
from repeated disappointments, the greatest of which was 
the failure of his poetry to arouse an appreciative interest 
among his contemporaries and countrymen. 

His suffering was keenest during these last years because 
he realized as never before the hopelessness of opposing 
the forms of culture fixed by centuries of social evolu- 
tion. So long as he believed implicitly in himself and in his 
theories, it was easy for him to endure the enmity of the 
world. Now, however, he was forced to admit that his own 
imperfections and the false hypotheses upon which he had 
grounded his actions were the source of much of his unhappi- 
ness. Not only was he an exile, an ineffectual reformer, a 
disillusioned philanthropist, an unpopular poet, and an in- 
constant lover, but he was coming to admit also that he was 
a doubtful idealist clinging to a philosophical system which, 
though theoretically admirable, was actually inadequate and 
impractical of application to conditions then existing. 

Whatever of repetition of effort or motive appears in 
these successive periods is merely apparent, for Shelley’s 
various conflicts represent in the main a continuous develop- 
ment from the stage of enthusiastic and irreconcilable oppo- 
sition to all forms of restraint to the stage of unwilling but 
sincere acceptance of those forms which man’s experience 
has proved essential to his social well-being. He learned, 
also, to hold his theories in abeyance, and for the sake of 
expediency to admit of compromise between the ideal and 
the possible in the attainment of the various objects of his 
desire. In his poetry the compromise is less noticeable than 
in his prose writings, because he conceived poetry to be a 
medium through which he might appeal to posterity, who, 
because of their greater enlightenment, would more readily 
understand his message. His emotional development was 
less definite than his intellectual development, because in 
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this case instincts and egoistic impulses were involved which 
more nearly affected his personal happiness; but in general 
he evolved through painful and disappointing experiences 
to a point where he was able to distinguish between the 
emotional and intellectual elements in sexual love, and to 
understand, if not perfectly to control, his erotic impulses. 
The major result of the study embodied in the present vol- 
ume has been to show such a development in Shelley’s char- 
acter through conflict and defeat and compromise towards a 
satisfactory position with respect to his inner self and with 
respect to the world at large. 

His last year was a time of much uncertainty for him. 
It seemed sometimes as if all that before had incited and 
sustained him were now withdrawn, as if he had been borne 
upwards to the summit of some lofty mountain and knew not 
how to descend. He fled instinctively from the past with 
its unhealed wounds and bitter memories, and the future 
remained uncertain and unlighted by any new hope. His 
supreme desire, therefore, was tranquillity, and his sole hap- 
piness was the pleasure of the passing moment. The only 
cure for his evils, so he wrote to Claire Clairmont on March 
26, 1822, and the one he recommended to her, was “to give 
up this idle pursuit after shadows,” and “live from day to 
day.” He was living in that fashion at the time of his 
death, and he was happier in many ways than he had ever 
been before. 

What he might have become if he had survived this 
period of lassitude and had lived another ten years, who can 
say? Would he have emerged with renewed energy, clearer 
understanding of the problem of living, and increased power 
of accomplishment? Perhaps it is well that we cannot probe 
the mysteries of the “might have been.” We may only re- 
gret that he was cut off before he had the opportunity of giv- 
ing the world the fruit of mature manhood, which promised 
to be richer and more wholesome than anything that his 
youth produced. At the age of thirty, though he had done 
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much, he had only completed his apprenticeship to poetry; 
he had but learned the great lessons of self-knowledge and 
self-control, and he was yet only half educated in the deep 
lore of the human soul. Himself he knew, and even before 
he was aware of what he did, he poured forth his mind and 
heart in poetry, revealing the man he was and the man he 
longed to become, withholding nothing. But the minds and 
hearts of others he knew but imperfectly, and further knowl- 
edge came slowly and only by the loss of much that was dear 
to him. At the time of his death he felt this loss most 
keenly, but he had not yet come into full possession of the 
wisdom to which it entitled him. If he had lived and con- 
tinued to develop as before, it is conceivable that he would 
have earned a place in literary history beside Milton, whom 
he loved and emulated. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the fire of Shelley’s genius, after consuming his spirit, 
had burned itself out, and that if he had lived he would have 
suffered such a decline as he had lamented in Coleridge. It 
is better, perhaps, that he must remain where his destiny 
placed him, with Chatterton and Sidney and Lucan, among 
the “inheritors of unfulfilled renown” on their thrones 


built beyond mortal thought, 
Far in the Unapparent. 
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Cythna 
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Rowan, Hamilton, 59 

Ryan, Major, 90-91 
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Shelley, Charles Bysshe, 95, 173-175, 
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Shelley, Clara, 188, 281 

Shelley, Elizabeth, 6, 19, 62, 65, 67- 
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Shelley, Hellen, 11, 31, 61, 74, 101 

Shelley, Ianthe, 79, 89-90, 169, 173- 
175, 178, 283 

Shelley, John, 105 

Shelley, Mary. See Mary Godwin 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, father’s early 
indulgence of, 5-6; rebellion at 
Eton, 6-7; under the influence of 
Godwin by 1810, 83; interested in 
atheism, 8-9; sympathy for French 
Revolution, 9; engagement to Har- 
riet Grove, 10; early opposition to 
marriage, 10-113; early literary in- 
fluences, 11-12; love of romance 
and magic, 12-13; becomes devotee 
of “Reason,” 16; expelled from 
Oxford, 22; his militant atheism, 
18-25; idea of God, 25; idea of 
Christ, 26; opposition to paternal 
authority, 27-35; desires union of 
Hogg and Elizabeth Shelley, 31- 
33; marriage to Harriet West- 
brook, 33; adopts vegetable diet, 
36; desire for a large family, 39; 
his aristocratic instincts, 46; his 
idea of democracy, 46-49; belief in 
human perfectibility, 49-50; his 
campaign for reform in Ireland, 
53-59; his impulse to teach, 61-62; 
his opinion of his mother, 61-62; 
his love of argument, 63-65; 
breach with Hogg, 68-70; his in- 
fatuation with Miss Hitchener, 70- 
72; his disillusionment, 73; meets 
Harriet and Eliza Westbrook, 74; 
interests them in philosophy, 76; 
decides to marry Harriet, 77; feels 
lack of sympathy in Harriet, 78- 
80; consequent depression, 81; his 
intimacy with the Boinvilles at 
Bracknell, 87-90; the beginning of 
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his passion for Mary Godwin, 91- 
93; his elopement with Mary, 94; 
‘disapproval of friends and relatives, 
96-99; his excessive sympathy for 
‘Claire Clairmont, 99-101; pecu- 
niary distress in London, 102-104; 
his fear of arrest, 104; financial 
settlement with his father, 104- 
105; lives quietly at Bishopsgate, 
106-107; studies Greek with Hogg 
and Peacock, 107-108; beneficial 
influence of Mary Godwin, 109- 
110; softening of his religious 
opinions, 110-111; summer in 
Switzerland, 116-118; marriage to 
Mary Godwin, 119; social read- 
justment at Marlow, 120-122; 
changes in religious opinions, 122- 
126; becomes more conservative in 
politics, 126-128; publishes prose 
pamphlets advocating reform, 128- 
132; becomes more careful in 
money matters, 132-135; charitable 
work at Marlow, 135-137; makes 
his will, 135; early view of poetry, 
138; tendency to didacticism, 139- 
140; composition of Alastor, 141; 
prepares for poetic vocation, 142; 
conflict of the ideal with the real, 
143-155; influence of Plato, 143- 
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pulse, 145-150; dominance of the 
altruistic impulse, 151-152; self- 
portraiture in the poems of 1815- 
1817, 153-155; urges Byron to 
write a great poem, 156-157; com- 
poses Laon and Cythna, 157; ditf- 
ficulty with publisher, 157-158; 
meaning and purpose of Laon and 
Cythna, 159-160; poem unfavor- 
ably received, 161; his feeling for 
Fanny Imlay, 164-166; his grief at 
her death, 167-168; learns of Har- 
riet’s death, 168; its effect on him, 
169-171; deprived of Harriet’s 
children by Chancery, 172-175; 
fears for himself and his son Wil- 
liam, 176-178; embarrassment on 
account of gossip at Marlow, 178- 
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Claire’s child, 180-181; decides to 
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struggle for liberty, 212-213; con- 
ception of God in Prometheus Un- 
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Jesus Christ, 219-220; view of im- 
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232-234; the character of his verse, 
235-236; contemplates writing a 
tragedy on Tasso, 238-239; chooses 
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and Mary, 264; not actually in 
love with Claire, 265; his ideal of 
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her in Epipsychidion, 271-272; his 
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Mary’s neglect of him, 280; finds 
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ness, 281; intercepts Godwin’s let- 
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